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PREFACE 

This work undertakes an investigation of the reli- 
gious aspect of normal human experience. The point 
of view employed is that of functional psychologyi 
which is necessarily genetic and social. The method 
adopted involves Uie use of much material from an- 
thropology, the history of religion, and other social 
sciences, but an attempt has been made to organize 
tliis material and to interpret it from the psycho- 
logical standpoint. The hypothesis that religion is 
the consciousness of the highest social values arose 
from studies in tliese fields, and this conception has 
been strengUiened by further investigations. These 
highest social values appear to embody more or less 
idealized expressions of the most elemental mid urgent 
life impulses. Religion expresses the desire to obtain 
life and obtain it abundantly. In all stages the de- 
mand is for "daily bread" and for companionship 
and achievement in family and community relation- 
ships. 

These cravings constitute the inner continuity and 
identity of motive in all the diverse types of religion, 
primitive and modern. Pagan and Christian. The 
social consciousness arises in every group in the medi- 
ation of these needs, in the struggle for existence, and 
in the aspiration and endeavor to make life more 
varied, more adequate, and more ideal. In their 
simpler expressions among primitive peoples tliese 
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PREFACE 

cravings struggle blindly, being dominated by rigid 
custom, and by magic. In higher forms they are 
gradually freed from superstition, are guided by tested 
experience, and are incorporated in more elaborate 
symbols. 

In this conception of religion as the consciousness 
of the highest social values, liBs a partial justification 
for the rather ambitious task of bringing together in a 
single volume an outline treatment of so many prob- 
lems. Several studies have appeared treating of primi- 
tive religion and the religion of particular races; 
others have dealt with the phenomena of conversion, 
of faith, of mysticism, and of other special interests 
with which the current religious reconstruction is 
concerned. It seems desirable, however, to bring all 
these phenomena into the perspective of a compre- 
hensive psychological inquiry. Such a treatment, it 
is hoped, may contribute to a better sense of propor- 
tion and to a clearer understanding of the interrela- 
tion of the various aspects of the religious conscious- 
ness. 

During the past year the chapter on "Religion as 
involving the Entire Psychical Life** appeared in the 
International Journal of Ethics^ and the chapter on 
" Nonreligious Persons** was published in the Ameri- 
can Journal qf Theology. Other material from this 
book was used in an article published in the Monist 
under the title "The Psychological Basis of Religion.*' 

I wish particularly to acknowledge my very great 
indebtedness to my colleagues, Professor James H. 
Tufts and Professor William I. Thomas, not only for 

suggestions from their published works, but for criti- 

... 
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cisms and assistance in various ways during the pro* 
gross of this investigation. I have also much for which 
to thank those students who have worked with me in 
this field in the past six years. Acknowledgment is 
also made of the valuable services of Dr. Ella H. 
Stokes, \vho has read the proof-sheets and prepared 
the index. 

Edward Scribneu Ames. 

Thb UNiVKRsrrr of CniCAQO» 
August h 1010. 
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HISTORY AND METIIOO OF THE l»SYCIIOLOGY 

OF UELIUION 



CHAPTER I 

TH£ HISTORY OF THB 8CIENCB 

TiiE Pwsychology of Religion, if it may be dated from 
the first books published under tliis title, appeared 
as a distinct subject of investigation only ten years 
ago, with tlie pioneer volumes of Starbuck and Coe.* 
Each of tliese autliors distinctly states that tlie inves- 
tigations were prompted both by scientific and by 
religious interests. They shared tlie new scientific 
impulse which was extending to all a^spects of individ- 
ual and social mental life* The whole science of psy- 
chology, under the lead of the biological wsciences, was 
then undergoing a complete reconstruction, which still 
continues. It was inevitable tliat tJie extensive areas 
of experience organized in the religious (H)nsciousness 
sliould ultimately yield themselves, however reluc- 
tantly, to a most fundamental rect>nsideration. The 
very attitude of sensitiveness and reserve with which 
tliese phenomena seemingly wiUiheld themselves from 
the meUiods everywhere else employed addeil inten- 
sity of interest to their study when it was begun. The 
characteristic eagerness of science to discover and 
treat all the facts of experience could not be abated 
by the feeling tliat this set of facts was guarded by 
peculiar claims and by keen emotional resistance. 

* A vmluaMe hbtory of the beginnings of thLi science is (H>iitAine<l in a 
paper by Jamca Bissett Pratt, ** The Psychology of Religion,** llarford 
Th$ologicQl Rm0w. vol. 1 1908. 
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PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE 

This demand for scientific thoroughness was rein- 
forced by the assumption of the unity of the mental 
life, and it was of the utmost significance to deter- 
mine whether this postulate, already so widely justi- 
fied, could be maintained with reference to religious 
knowledge and faith. Besides, there was a growing 
conviction, now well substantiated, that many facts 
of religious experience might afford assistance in 
understanding the typical processes treated by gen- 
eral psychology, such as those of habit, attention, and 
emotion, both in normal and in abnormal forms. 

The religious incentive was of a more immediately 
practical character. Those interested in propagating 
religion, whether by education or evangelism, began 
to realize the necessity of understanding the psycho- 
logical processes in order to control and direct them. 
Professor Coe expressed this in the preface to "The 
Spiritual Life," in these words: "There is reason for 
doubting whether even the spiritual teachers and 
guides of the people really grasp the mental processes 
with which they have to deal — the evident decay of 
the revival, the alienation from the Church of whole 
classes of the population, the excess of women over 
men in Church life, the apparent powerlessness of 
organized religion to suppress or seriously check the 
great organized vices and injustices of society, the fail- 
ure of the Sunday-School to make the people or even 
its own pupils familiar with the contents of the Bible 
— these facts ought to raise a question as to what, 
among the matters upon which we have laid stress, 
is really practical and what mere ignorant blunder- 
ing. 



THE HISTORY OF THE SCIENCE 

It would be difficult to find a more striking illus- 
tration of tlie way in which scientific research is 
ultimately motivated and occasioned by practical 
interests. The utilitarian impulse in these first publi- 
cations is also clear in the particular problems treated 
and in the sctipe of tlieir inquiry. They deal chiefly, 
almost exclusively, with conversion, taking that term 
in it^ broadest sense. It is in this process of con- 
version that the whole task of Protestant (Christian- 
ity has been felt to focus. The work of the Church 
has been conceived to be that of making converts. 
Therefore, the understanding of this process with a 
view to controlling it successfully among all classes 
attains first importance. The question of methods in 
religious work turns upon the psychology of religious 
experience. The relative value of revivalism, and of 
religious education, depends upon the comparative 
significance of the different types of ci>n version and 
upon the means by which they are occasioned. The 
demand of the Church, under an increasing realiza- 
tion of tension between it and many developments 
of modern society, has been for a more efficient 
method of winning its own children and securing 
recruits from the ** world.*' The other functions of 
religion, in evangelical churches at least, appear to 
presuppose this ** experience," and consequently it 
has been the centre of attention. Investigations have 
also been made with reference to such problems as 
the nature of faith, prayer, revelations, and mystical 
states. 

Another and broader demand for the aid of psy- 
chology in dealing with religion has grown up with 
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PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE 

the work of the historians and anthropologists. Com- 
parative religion has brought to attention a great 
variety of faiths, often with elaborate ritual, theology, 
and sacred books. Various theories of their origin, in- 
terdependence, and relation to Christianity have been 
advanced. The application of the principles of his- 
torical development to these diverse religions has led 
to the study of their earliest forms, and to the demand 
for a knowledge of their origins. Here anthropology 
has taken up the task in connection with the whole 
problem of the beginnmgs of human social interests, 
customs, morality, and art. But the data furnished by 
this science, while affording much indispensable ma- 
terial, have yet required the aid of psychology in their 
interpretation. The remains of early peoples and the 
customs of existing natural races afford some problems 
which the psychologist alone is prepared to consider. 
Along with other inquiries concerning this complex 
life of the race, it is natural that there should be under- 
taken a psychological study of the origin and char- 
acter of religion and religious institutions. And it 
was this interest in something beyond the range of his- 
tory and anthropology which contributed to the rise 
of the psychology of religion. This fact is expressly 
stated by Professor Morris Jastrow in "The Study of 
Religion": "In order to trace its history, to lay bare 
its doctrines, to examine its ethical principles, and to 
investigate its myths, a consistent application of his- 
torical methods is all that is required; but when we 
proceed further and endeavor to determine the causes 
of its growth, to penetrate to the secret of its influ- 
ence and to account for its decline, historical research 
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THE HISTORY OF THE SCIENCE 

needs to be supplemented by a study of human 
nature." * 

Among the typical problems which emerge for psy- 
chology from the results of historical and anthropolo- 
gical research are those of the nature and scope of cus- 
tom, or social habit, in early society, and the relation 
to custom of ritual, sacrifice, prayer, taboo, magic, and 
myth. In connection with these habitual reactions, 
involved with the maintenance and furtherance of the 
life-process, much light is shed upon tlie nature of ani- 
nusm, fetishism, and otlier theories of primitive reli- 
gion. The striking uniformity of early man\s attitudes, 
together with a diversity in the content and formal ex- 
pression of his experience, offers a j)sychoIogicaI prob- 
lem of tlie greatest in^portance. Something mon? is 
required here than the nmve assumption of the an- 
cients that it is natural and necessary that all peoj)les 
have their own religions, or the equally unreasontHl 
attitude of certain developed, aggressive religions, that 
all peoples have their own religions, but that all are 
utterly false or merely poor imitations except the 
one aggressive n^ligion itself. The great number of 
independent religions which historical and compara- 
tive study have made known raise the (luestions for the 
psychologist: How did religion arise in the race ? What 
are the psychological grounds of the differences and 
likenesses which exist ? 

From still another side there is a demand for a scien- 
tific psychology of religion. The philosophy of n^ligion 
and the related fields of theologj^ and apologetics art^ 
forced to deal with such topics as inspiration, faith, 

^ Morria Jaatrow, Th Study qf Reliffion, p. <7S. 
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PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE 

knowledge, the nature of the soul, personality, reli- 
gious genius, and the significance of such conceptions 
as God, free will, the world, evil. All these questions 
involve the consideration of psychological processes, 
the treatment of which becomes a necessary stage in 
any adequate philosophical discussion of religion. The 
conflicting points of view, the partial and unsatisfying 
nature of the various attempts to attain a philosophy 
of religion, force the inquiry back again and again to 
a reckoning with the results and standpoints presented 
by the rapidly growing science of psychology. This is 
characteristic even of those systems of thought which 
make a radical distinction between the scientific 
method with which psychology works and the philo- 
sophical apprehension and statement of truth. The 
value of psychology is necessarily felt to be much 
greater where the metaphysical and ethical problems 
are held to be simply the further elaboration and ex- 
plication of certain psychological problems. 

A survey of the philosophy of religion abundantly 
illustrates the inevitable return to psychological prob- 
lems, just as the course of philosophy itself has been 
marked by an increasing regard for the underlying 
facts concerning the states and functions of conscious- 
ness. Schleiermacher made religion a matter of feel- 
ing. With Hegel it was intellectual. Ritschl and Kant 
renewed emphasis upon the difference between the 
theoretical and the practical reason. The religious 
consciousness is here entirely separated from the sphere 
of knowledge, and has to do exclusively with value 
judgments. The "Outline of the Philosophy of Reli- 
gion," by Auguste Sabatier, attempts to make a psy- 
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THE HISTORY OF THE SCIENCE 

chological justification of tlie God-consciousness over 
against botli the theoretical and practical phases of 
experience. The human spirit posits God by an act of 
faith. Spiritual truths are apprehended by the heart* 
They do not need and do not permit of any objective 
demonstrOftion. **To the man without piety it would 
be useless, to the man who is pious it w^ould be super- 
fluous/* Here, then, there is an attempt to base reli- 
gion upon a faculty or disposition which is distinct from 
the theoretical and the practical interests, and yet is 
able to mediate in some way between them. The justi- 
fication of such a position very obviously depends 
directly upon the results of psychologj\ 

More recently, the necessity of taking the perplexi- 
ties of the philosopher to the psychologist has been 
empha^sized by Professor William James and Professor 
Harold HofTding. The former, in his ** Varieties of 
Religious Experience,** has combated the intellectu- 
alists in religion, and has been interpreted to stand 
for a kind of mysticism. Professor Starbuck and Pro- 
feSvSor Pratt have undertaken to extend the position 
of Professor James to the point of making fwling 
an independent source of experience in relation to 
extra*mundane realities. In tlie extension thus given 
it, Professor James's view is not acceptable to many 
psychologist's, even of tlie pragmatic type, but it has 
greatly aided in making it clear that tlie real prob- 
lems of tlie philosophy of religion arise in the field 
of psychology, and are to be understood, if not solved > 
by the methods of that science. 

In the work of Professor Hoffding this relation is 

even more evident, since here philosophy is seensearch- 
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ing for its psychological grounds. "Even if we learn 
nothing else from our study of the philosophy of reli- 
gion, it may serve to enlighten us as to the nature of 
the struggle which rages round the religious question, 
and to give us some insight into the significance of this 
struggle in the development of the spiritual life; while, 
should the religious problem prove insoluble, we may 
perhaps discover why it is that no solution can be 
found." The central problem here is the psychologi- 
cal problem concerning the nature and the significance 
of religious ideas, and whether, if they lose their value 
as knowledge, they may still retain importance in 
other aspects of experience, such as may be involved 
in the conservation of value. 

The development of the central problems of the 
psychology of religion may also be traced in the vari- 
ous definitions of religion which different thinkers have 
advanced. It is significant that the reflective and self- 
conscious attitude in which careful definition is sought 
did not appear with reference to religion until very 
modern times. In the ancient world, religion was taken 
for granted. So also were its various forms. Each 
nation had its own gods, temples, and festivals. Dif- 
ferences in religion were accepted in the same way 
as differences in language or dress. This was true not 
only of the tolerant and pliable Greeks, but also of 
the strenuous Hebrews. The latter, in the best of their 
prophets, did indeed present vivid comparisons of the 
superior power and goodness of their religion, but 
they did not attain any reflective or philosophical con- 
sciousness of the nature of religion itself. At times 
they separated sharply certain observances, such as 
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animal sacrifice^ from the more refined and ideal wor- 
ship of Jehovah. But these reflections were of a con- 
crete, practical character, within tlie accepted forms 
of the social tradition, and did not result in distinguish- 
ing religion from the political or domestic life. In the 
later Hebrew as in nearly tlie whole Christian period, 
the conviction of the truth of the one religion and the 
falseness of all others was taken in a complacent way, 
w*hich could not arouse interest in the intrinsic nature 
of religious experience. 

It was perhaps the Deists and Skeptics of the sev- 
enteenth and eighteenth centuries who first attained 
a critical judgment concerning the religious problem. 
And it was Lessing who made the significant observa- 
tion that the Bible contains religion, but that the foun- 
dations of faith must be sought in the human mind 
and in tlie human heart. The various positive reli- 
gions he reganled as upward stages in the education 
of mankind. In his drama, "Nathan the Wise," he 
brings together the Jew, Christian, and Mohammedan 
to illustrate his view that religion has as many different 
forms and grades as human culture itself. 

In the great intellectual awakening which followeil, 
religion came to be treated, as were other phases of 
human experience, with increasing consciousness and 
reflective analysis. It was natural that the definitions 
of religion which resulted should bear the marks of the 
philosophical standpoints of their authors. With the 
development of scientific thought, the more objective 
and descriptive treatment which belongs to the true 
science of religion was attained. Kant, for example, 
defines religion as ''a knowledge of all our duties as 
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divine commands"; Schleiermacher, as "a feeling of 
absolute dependence"; Hegel, as "the knowledge pos- 
sessed by the finite mind of its nature as absolute 
mind." 

During the last half of the nineteenth century a 
more inductive and empirical method prevailed in 
science and philosophy, which has had profound sig- 
nificance for the understanding and interpretation of 
religious phenomena. Herbert Spencer collated many 
facts concerning the religious ceremonies and beliefs 
of various natural races, advancing sociological and 
psychological principles to explain them. The defini- 
tion of the anthropologist, Tylor, is still more directly 
drawn from intimate knowledge of the race in all 
stages of development. He gives as the minimum defi- 
nition of religion, "the belief in Spiritual Beings." 
Even here, however, there remains in the word "be- 
lief" a trace of that speculative and intellectualistic 
bias which has been a veil over the eyes of many schol- 
ars. Professor William James was the first to point 
out clearly the partiality and abstractness in the defi- 
nitions of religion. "Religion" is for him a collective 
name like "government," and therefore does not sig- 
nify any one specific thing, but comprehends many 
activities, beliefs, and sentiments. "As there thus 
seems to be no one elementary religious emotion, but 
only a common storehouse of emotions upon which 
religious objects may draw, so there might conceivably 
also prove to be no one specific and essential kind of 
religious object, and no one specific and essential kind 
of religious act." ^ 

^ .William James* Varietiet qf ReUgious Experiencet p. 26. 
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This statement stands in marked contrast to the 
usual, nice definitions. It is concrete and comprehen- 
sive. By contrast with it, the familiar definitions 
seem narrow or vague. The latter seem to justify the 
remark of one writer that "the definition of religion is 
a matter of taste," It is at least a matter of one\s point 
of view. The advantage of such a statement as that of 
Professor James is that it allows for precisely this vari- 
ation in the ways of conceiving religion. The search 
for a definition of a profoundly complex process al- 
ways ends in such a tentative, flexible statement. It 
involves recognition of the living reality of experience, 
and results in a modest effort to describe it, to analyze 
it, and to gain certain explanations concerning particu- 
lar features and stages of it. In other words, the science 
of the psychology of religion proceinls in the same way 
as does the science of psychology itself. The latter no 
longer troubles itself concerning a definition of con- 
sciousness, but simply seeks to discover the stages of 
growth, the various types of reaction to different ob- 
jects and situations, and the functions of the mental 
life. The psychologist of religion accepts the facts of 
religion, the temples and priests, the sacred books and 
ceremonies, the faiths and customs which exist in such 
profusion throughout the world. He seeks to know the 
needs, impulses, and desires from which these insti- 
tutions and activities arise. He inquires concerning 
the circumstances under which they appear in the 
race and in the individual. He attempts to trace their 
development into settled institutions, doctrines, and 
emotions. He marks tlie part they play, the function 

they perform, in the experience of individuals and 
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of society. The justification for conceiving the task of 
the psychology of religion so inclusively lies in part 
in the general psychological point of view outlined 
in the following chapter. 



CHAPTER n 

THE PSYCnOLOQICAL STANDPOINT 

A SUFFICIENT distinctness now attaches to differ- 
ent types of psychology to make it allowable, if not 
imperative, to indicate at the outset which is to be 
entployed. It is the intention here to treat the phe- 
nomena of religion from the standpoint of functional 
psycholog>\ In order to define this point of view and 
the method it implies, it seems advisable to outline 
its main principles. 

Functional psychology views the mental life (1) as 
an instrument of adaptation by which the organism 
adjusts itself to the environment; (4) hence the em- 
phasis is upon activities and processes directed toward 
ends or adjustments: (3) this adjustment to the phys- 
ical or social environment occurs through the psy- 
cho-physical organism and is therefore expressed or 
registered in definite neural activity and in various 
objective effects. It is important to apprehend clearly 
these characteristics. 

The conception of the mind a.s an instrument of 
adjustment and adaptation is a biological conception 
and marks the radical transformation which psycho- 
log>' has undergone through the influence of the science 
of biology. This implies the general doctrine of evolu- 
tion. Mind is the means by which adaptations occur 
in novel and complex situations, and is therefore the 

most important factor in the survival of the highest 
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organisms. This is more obvious when it is mider- 
stood that instinctive and perceptive processes as well 
as developed reasoning come within the conception 
of mind. Animal behavior aflFords abmidant evidence 
of the advantages held by those species possessing 
elaborate and persistent instincts. The fur-seal re- 
turns in the spring, thousands of miles through the 
stormy sea, to its breeding-place. The female, leaving 
her young on the shore, goes hundreds of miles to her 
feeding-grounds, and upon her return after several 
days finds her own pup among ten thousand others. 
This serviceability of mind, in the form of instinct, 
appears in the migrations of birds, in their nest-build- 
ing, and in their care of the young. The selection of 
food is also instinctive. The horse will not eat meat, 
nor will the dog eat grass. 

But the instincts of lower animals are limited in 
flexibility. It is in man that mind eflFects preservation 
in the midst of strange and variable conditions, and 
makes adjustments to larger and more complex areas 
of nature and society. Man's conquest of cold climates 
by fire, shelter, and clothing, his cultivation of the 
desert, his regulation of animal life, and the vast num- 
ber and ingenuity of his inventions illustrate the 
prime function of his intelligence, namely, accommo- 
dation to new and intricate environments. This power 
of control is not present in man as a gift or endow- 
ment, but as an achievement. Genetic psychology 
traces the attainment of this mental power from its 
feeble beginnings in infancy, in the form of a few in- 
stinctive reactions, up to the acquirement of a disci- 
plined imagination and efficient volition. In the f unc- 
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tional view, consciousness itself emerges as a phase of 
tlie response to difficult and urgent needs of tlie organ- 
ism. The child becomes aware of his rattle, of himself » 
and of tlie intervening space, in some dim measure, 
when the desired rattle is beyond his reach. It is the 
movement, the muscular strain, Uie cry and call, which 
conspire to bring about the idea of the objin^t and the 
self. The growtli of consciousness in the adult pn)- 
ceeils in the same way in the endeavor to reach an 
end, such as the invention of a trap to catch game« or 
in the development of a social organization for the 
prevention of graft. 

Since it is the fundamental function of mental life 
to meiliate ends, to smooth the way for action, it is to 
be vieweil as a pnK*ess rather than a static fact. It is 
true, as John Locke contended, that an idea can be 
understood only in its history and in its effects. The 
idea is itself a movement of imagery and fettling. It 
might even contribute to clearness to drop the terms 
**idea,** **imagi\** ** concept,** and speak always of re- 
acting, of associating, of habit, of attending, of feeling, 
of perceiving, of reasoning. It is commonly nHH)g- 
nized that pi^rceiving an object is a stage in the use of 
it. To i>orceive a trci^ is to carry on a larger activity 
into which this particular activity of perceiving is 
fitted as a helping or hindering process. To perceive 
the tree is to further one*s journey, Uie tree being a 
landmark. Or it is a phase of the process of keeping 
up the camp-fire; of securing fruit, a bee*s nest, or a 
squirrel. At another tinte, to perceive it may be an 
activity in the larger activity of building a house, or of 

securing by the sale of tlie wood funds for a journey 
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or for shriving one's soul. The perception may be a 
factor in a vastly larger and more complex process, as, 
for example, when it is involved in the esthetic contem- 
plation of one interested in impressionistic painting, 
or when it is the subject of investigation by a bot- 
anist whose description becomes available to others 
for various purposes. That is, the perception is an ac- 
tivity of a specific sort determined by what the object 
is perceived as. The mental life is thus at every point 
to be understood not by what it merely is, but rather 
by what it does. The analogy between functional 
psychology and physiology is suggestive here. The 
bodily organs are treated in physiology in terms of the 
part they play in the life process, and cannot be under- 
stood in themselves, taken statically. In psychology, 
in the same way, sensations, ideas, memories, and the 
rest are not taken as existences which can be treated 
primarily as to their own peculiar nature and seconda- 
rily as to their combination and operation in experience, 
but they are primarily phases of a going life, which 
becomes abstract and artificial when considered in 
piecemeal, frozen sections. 

A third characteristic of the functional psychology 
is that the activity involved in the adjustment to ends, 
however simple or complex, practical or ideal, those 
ends may be, is an adjustment in the psycho-physical 
organism. It is a mind-body process. The working 
hypothesis of modem psychology is that of the corre- 
lation of mental states and bodily states. Ideas, for 
example, are dynamic, that is, they are incipient activ- 
ities. This is illustrated most clearly by ideo-motor 

phenomena. In the case of well-established habits or 
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powerful impulses, the presence of the idea releases 
itnniediately a set of movements. The cry of **fire*' 
sets oflf tlie nervous mechanism which controls the 
muscles, and the sootliing wonl **slei*p** serves in fa- 
vorable circumstances to rehix the muscles and reduce 
all the tensions of the body. The investigations of 
inuij(ery have made it dear, on the other luintK that 
the very substance of ideas is gaineil from the sensa- 
tions or feelings involved in movements antl in bodily 
prtK*esses. This imagery may be of the visuaK tactile, 
auditory, or motor type, but in every case it involves 
physiological processes. In tlie idea of opening a c*er- 
tain door, analysis shows that tlie idea is the awaken- 
ing of definite sensations of muscular strain, the partial 
nnnstatement of actual movement, or of activities in 
vision, hearing, pressure, or tlie like. In mort^ complex 
ideas or conci^)ts, such as justias truth, evil, eternity, 
similar content always exist^s. Then^ is therefore no 
sharp brt*ak betwwn mental and physical activity, 
betwwn idea and (UhhI. It is impossible to separate 
the ideational proct\ss fn>m the bodily factors. There 
is conse(iuently a pronounciHi tendency for descrip- 
tions of menttU process to eventuate in physiological 
or biological considerations.* 

In addition to these specific principles of the func- 
tional psycliology then* arv several important implica- 
tions. For one thing, it puts emphasis upon the will. 
It is voluntaristic. Ideation and feeling an* sixHmdary. 
Activity, din^cttnl towani selecteil ends, is the inmost 
nature of tlie will. The will appears in simplest form 

* Angf^ll, "The Province of FuncUoual Paycliology,** Psychor 
logical /{mfic, March, 1007. 
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in impulses and instincts. In a more developed stage 
it takes the form of habits, that is, of organized activi- 
ties which serve in the attainment of similar recurring 
ends. Again, the will is involved in conflicting inter- 
ests, or is confused by a new situation which has 
not been encountered before. In all these instances 
there is more or less feeling. The satisfactions may be 
intense which belong to impulsive, instinctive, and 
habitual action, though often there is a minimum of 
feeling of any kind, where the act is immediately suc- 
cessful. There is a corresponding heightening of emo- 
tion where the tension is great and prolonged. The 
ideational processes, such as perceiving, remembering, 
reasoning, are also most vigorously called into play 
when the will, or activity, is frustrated. When one 
is driving through the country, the small stream is 
crossed on the accustomed bridge, with no thought of 
it. But when the stream is swollen and the safety of 
the bridge is uncertain or quite impaired, one examines, 
tests, and judges it with extreme care and may inquire 
for a larger, stronger bridge at another place. The 
intellectual processes arise when the impaired or fal- 
tering activity needs them, and the emotion is an 
accompaniment of the hesitancy, testing, issue, or 
inhibition in the action. The mental life is in this 
way approached from a different side than in the older 
rational psychology. There the question seemed to 
be. What is pure thought, pure mind, pure feeling? 
Functional psychology inquires. What is the organ- 
ism, the mind-body, doing, and what is the mechanism 
by which it operates ? In other words. What is the 
will, or purposeful activity, accomplishing, and what 
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are ike means, such as instinct, imitation, habit, at- 
tention, association, perception, and reasoning winch 
it employs? The vohintaristic psychology gives a new 
sense of the depth of the mental life, revealing as 
it does the instinctive springs of action, the subtle 
power of imitation, of suggestion, and of the vague 
half-conscious elements. In contriust to these, the clear, 
intellectual, rational elements, important as they are, 
appear as tJie surface outcroppings of formations 
whose numerous stratifications and vaster masses lie 
far below. 

A second consequence of the functional psychology, 
important for Uie present study, is the meaning it 
gives to the word ** consciousness.** The attempt to 
define this term has long been given up by psycholo- 
gists, but tliere is still a tendency to use it in a very 
general and abstract sense. David Hume was pcrliaps 
the first to realize fully that there is no "pure** con- 
sciousness. He pointed out that what one discovers 
when he looks into himself is always something specific. 
One is never just thinking, but is thinking of a par- 
ticular journey or of journeying, of the manufacture 
of shoes or of the habit of wearing shoes. Memory 
resolves itself into memories, perceiving into percep- 
tions, feeling into feelings. One cannot merely feel, 
but one may feel cold, or pain. In the same way, con- 
sciousness is actually of this or tliat kind, and there is 
no more a consciousness in general than a tree in gen- 
eral. Just as little is there a unique art consciousness 
which is not a consciousness of art forms, of technique, 
or of subject-matter. There is much discussion of ethi- 
cal or moral consciousness, or religious consciousness, 
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which seems to imply that these are ultimate faculties 
or powers, rather than general terms for very concrete 
and definite particular experiences. 

The functional psychology here shows its prag- 
matic tendencies. Consciousness grows. It is very 
slight in the infant, somewhat greater in the child, and 
it may become relatively vast in mature age. But this 
growth is to be thought of as an increase in the wealth 
of particular experiences, in their diversity, and in their 
organization for the guidance of action. One man may 
develop one kind of consciousness, and his neighbor a 
different kind. One gives attention to the diseases of 
the human body and their treatment. He attends lec- 
tures, observes clinics, serves as interne in a hospital, 
enters upon active practice, and thus acquires what 
may be called a medical consciousness. Another re- 
ceives lessons in drawing and painting, reads the his- 
tory of painting, visits galleries, perfects his own tech- 
nique, and gradually attains an art consciousness. The 
second person may have little or no medical conscious- 
ness, and the first person may have no art conscious- 
ness. It depends upon the run of attention. The 
same is true of the moral and religious consciousness. 
Each involves specific content and experience. Nei- 
ther is inevitable. Persons exist without either, and 
each is attained, if at all, by gradual development and 
in degree. Not all business men are equally business- 
like, and not all religious people are equally religious. 
This holds true from a practical standix)int, however 
religion itself is defined. It is no more a given endow- 
ment than is a language, and it is just as little im- 
possible to normal people. The extent and power of 
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social influences over the individual ordinarily make it 
difficult for any one to escape language and religion 
entirely, though in highly complex modern society 
astonishing variations occur. 

A third problem which the functional psychology 
tn*ata in a notable way is that of the relation of psy- 
chology and philosophy. While psyclu)logy may be 
viewed as belonging to the biological sciences, it is 
also true Unit it stands in a peculiar relation to philo- 
sophy. All schools of psychology agree in this, but 
they differ lus to the pnn^ise nature of the relation which 
exists. Functional psychology holtis tluit the philo- 
sophical studies are elaborations of certain phases of 
psychology. For example, ethics deals with the nature 
of the will and the methods of its control and devel- 
opment. But tliis is precisely the inquiry which 
the psychology of volition undertakes, in the analy- 
sis of impulse, desire, choiw, habit, and character. 
Ethics simply makes these its chief conct^rn, and puts 
tlie problems into the iK>rspwtive of human history 
and t)f social relations. The (juestion of tlie standard of 
conduct, whether it is conwived as IuHlonisti(\ ration- 
alistic, or as utilitarian self-realization, starts with the 
nature of desire and cannot transci^nd it. Likewise the 
problem of the organization of persomU activity into 
a hierarchy of interests or selves is to the last degree 
a psychological problem. This dcn^s not mean a con- 
fusion of psychology and ethics, but it frankly admits 
that ethics is a spcHnaliziHl and elaborated psycholo- 
gical inquiry. Ctusual comparison of the introduc- 
tory chapters of texts on etliics with tlie chapters of 
a standard text in psychology on desire and volition 
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will illustrate all that is here asserted. Similar state- 
ments are applicable to esthetics. 

It is, however, in the relation of psychology and 
logic that the functional view is at once most obvious 
and most consequential. It is often contended that 
psychology investigates the intellectual processes sim- 
ply to see what they are, while logic, dealing with the 
same phenomena, occupies itself with the further prob- 
lem of their truth or falsehood. Professor Angell has 
shown ^ that this distinction is not radical, and that 
the functional psychology of reasoning and logic are 
essentially identical. They are one in treating ideation 
in reference to practical activity. Psychology insists 
that the movement of interest and action in which an 
idea occurs, throws light upon its nature. Apart from 
such a setting it has no meaning. Any existence at- 
tributed to an isolated or detached idea involves the 
height of abstraction. The real ideas are bathed in 
the full stream of concrete experience, and retain the 
quality of life only so long as they are saturated and 
dripping with its waters. It is the function of the idea 
to mediate and to adapt. It points onward to ends. 
This characteristic of ideation is precisely the prob- 
lem of logic. Even the old formal logic did not make all 
its tests of truth just within the ideas themselves. Its 
ultimate reference was to the objective world of prac- 
tical experience. This is still truer of modem inductive 
logic, which through modem science has been directly 
concerned with the discovery and control of concrete 
conditions. It has sought to understand the actual 

^ Angell, ** The IVovinoe of Functional Psychology," Psycholofjieai 
RmeWf March, 1907. 
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workings of tlic mind in attaining practical results. 
The analysis and descriptions of these mental opera- 
tions form alike Uie substance of importimt chapters 
in tlie texts of botli psychology and logic. The books 
on logic simply select parts of the whole field of psy- 
chology, namely, the cognitive processes, and proctHxl 
to give tliem a more elaborate treatment and to de- 
velop special problems. 

The distinction between psychology and ethics or 
esthetics is similarly provisional. It is justifiable as a 
convenient device for indicating the dilTerentiation of 
the whole field* but if ^taken as anything more ulti- 
nu\te, it becomes misleading. The texts often make 
much of the fact tluit psychology is a natural science, 
while the others are normative sciences. But it is in- 
ten\sting to see that the author is usually can^ful to 
insist that by normative he means not prinuirily the 
application of tlie norm, but men^ly its discovery and 
the recH)gnition of its function. In this sense it deals 
with what is and only secondarily with what ought 
to bo. The difTennice is then quite eliminatcHl, for 
psychology treats in the same way of ideals or norms, 
tlieir function, and their fruit fulness in experience. 

This conception of psychology extends still further 
and includes a vital and determining relation to episte- 
mology and metaphysics. Epistemology as theory 
of knowleilge involves, like logic, a consideration of 
the nature of tlie cognitive processes and their value 
in attaining truth and escaping error. Indeed, it be- 
comes increasingly clear that the problems of episte- 
mology are prec*isely the problems of logic, just as 
these in turn are the problems of a developed func- 
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tional psychology. The same is also true concerning 
metaphysics. If this is regarded as the science of real- 
ity, it does not thereby escape from the fact that it is 
bound up with knowledge and therefore with logic. 
In attempting to understand the nature and function 
of consciousness, we are inevitably plunged into the 
consideration of the nature of reality, not indeed as 
something over against consciousness, but as involved 
in the knowledge process itself. The thoroughgoing 
functional, or pragmatic view tends in this way to ob- 
viate many of the sharp oppositions between psycho- 
logy and philosophy, and between special philosophi- 
cal disciplines such as epistemology and metaphysics. 
This conception of the central importance of psy- 
chology has important consequences in the sphere of 
religious thought. The psychology of religious experi- 
ence becomes the conditioning science for the various 
branches of theology, or rather, it is the science which 
in its developed forms becomes theology or the philo- 
sophy of religion. If reality is given in experience 
(and where else could it be given?) then the science of 
that experience furnishes the reasonable and fruitful 
method of dealing with reality, including the reality 
of religion. The psychology of religion possesses, there- 
fore, the greatest possible significance. It does not 
merely prepare the way for theology, but in its most 
elementary inquiries, it is already dealing with essen- 
tials of theology and the philosophy of religion. On 
the other hand, the philosophy of religion in its most 
ultimate problems and refined developments does not 
transcend the principles of psychology. The idea of 
God, for example, which is the central conception of 
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theology, is subject to the same laws of the mental life 
as arc all other ideas, and there is but one science of 
psychology applicable to it. Modem psychology em- 
phasises the fundamental unity of mental life. The 
psychology of religion is only the application of the 
principles of the one science of psychology to religious 
experience. It does not limit itself to certain phe- 
nomena, such as emotion, or to tJie working of par- 
ticular "faculties" or instincts, but attempts to deal 
vitally with tlie totality of human nature as involved 
in religion, and with every stage of tlie religious de- 
velopment. 

Further, it has been pointed out that the functional 
psychology employs tlie genetic and historical method. 
This may be illustrated by the way in which the his- 
tory of religion is employed in w^orking out the psy- 
chology^ of religion. The illustration will serve at once 
to emphasize the general conception of tlie functional 
psychology and to introduce tlie discussion in the suc- 
ceeding chapters. The history of religion is employed 
in working out tlie psychology of religion in onler to 
present these psychical states and pn)cesses in their 
concrete setting. If ideas and emotions are vitally re- 
lated to practical interests, a knowledge of those prac- 
tical interests should aid in understanding the ideas 
and emotions. In seeking to appreciate the mental 
life of primitive peoples, it is necessary to know some- 
thing of tlie general conditions under which they live. 
In a sense, the outward, objective life of primitive 
people is prei^minently important, since they are con- 
stantly occupied with it, and are relatively little given 
to introspective and subjectively complicated reflec- 
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tion. Their mentality is more overt and is therefore 
more clearly expressed in bodily habits and reactions 
than is true of more highly developed, complex minds. 

The early stages of religion are also valuable for the 
understanding of religion because of their relative sim- 
plicity and because of the course of development which 
they present. The following statement concerning the 
advantage of studying morality in its earlier stages ap- 
plies equally to religion: "History gives us these facts 
in process of becoming or generation; the earlier terms 
of the series provide us with a simplification which is 
the counterpart of isolation in physical experiment; 
each successive later term answers the purpose of syn- 
thetic recombination under increasingly complex con- 
ditions." * 

These early forms of religion are not more impor- 
tant than later stages. They are not of greater value 
merely because they are primitive. Their importance 
consists partly in the fact that they are simpler and 
therefore more easily understood, just as the mind of 
the child shows in simpler form the workings of atten- 
tion and association which in mature life become 
highly complicated and hidden. The ground patterns 
of interest, elicited by reactions to the natural environ- 
ment under the pressure of hunger and other dangers 
of pain and extinction, remain essentially unchanged. 

^ John Dewey, **The Evolutionary Method as Applied to Morality/* 
Philosophical Rmew^ vol. xi, 1902, pp. 128 f. Cf. William James, Varies 
ties qf Religiotu Experience t p. 882: *' Phenomena are best understood 
when placed within their series, studied in their germ and in their over- 
ripe decay, and compared with their exaggerated and degenerated kin- 
dred." 
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The objects which satisfy hunger may be multiplied 
and the protection and guarantee of life may be 
greatly incretuseii, but the general process of adapta- 
tion to the world in which man lives hius not been fun- 
damentally altered. The quest for food may call into 
play new weapons and inventions, it may accumulate 
supulies beyond immediate necessities, and it may 
become refined, but it is still a quest for food. Even 
under the ci>nditions of a complex society, it operates 
by energy and cunning, by swiftness and prudence. 
But tlie importance of tlie early stages of mental de- 
velopment consists cliiefly in making clear the pro- 
cesses through which tlie differentiation of cons(*ious- 
ness arises, the course by which they move forward, 
and the relations which tlie various aspects bear to one 
another. It is by taking wide surveys of these phe- 
nomena as tliey appear in different races that one may 
be able to dissociate tlie permanent principles of 
religion from its accidental content, and gain a per- 
spective in which the developed, historical religions 
may be interpret eil. Thus may be ascertainini the 
moving impulses of religious c*eremouials, the nature 
of the ideas which accompany them, and the effects to 
which they give rise. 
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rUE ORIGIN OF REUGION IN THE RACE 



CHAPTER III 

THE DETEUMININQ IMPULSES IN PRIMITIVE RELIGION 

It is jfi^ncrnlly recognized that in primitive life reli- 
gion was a matter of social custom. The fact tliat the 
indiviilual had not emerged from the tribal conscious- 
ness has betMi reiterated to the point of exaggi^ration, 
and the assumption of social solidarity may be made 
here without argument.^ It is also unnecessary to 
prove again that what have come to be known as the 
religious observances of primitive peoples were con- 
cerned with all the vital interests of the social group. 
It is difficult, and in fact quite impossible, to distin- 
guish sharply and finally in primitive life between 
law, morality, art, and religion. The conditions were 
relatively simple and undifferentiateil. Social life 
was mort^ nearly a single process than it is in advanced 
stages, and therefore it reveals w^ith greater clearness 
the working of the fundamental life impulses in the 
whole social fabric. It is the task of this chapter to 
consider these original driving impulses which result 
in social customs and institutions. 

F<)od and sex are the great interests of the individual 
and of society. These may work out in various second- 
ary forms, but the "ground patterns'* of man\s life are 
determined by these two elemental forces. The very 
existence of the individual depends upon his food. He 

1 Warner Fitr, *'Tho Exantcrmtion of the Social,** Journal qf Philo^ 
m^pkif^ Psycholo^, and Scientific Mctkodi, vol. iv^ 1907, p. 393. 
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must satisfy his hunger at all costs, and the perpetua- 
tion of the race rests upon the individual's sex instinct. 
The absorbing human interests, even in leisure and 
contemplation, in art and religion, are those of secur- 
ing a livelihood and those which spring from the love 
of woman, including the protection and care of chil- 
dren. These basal instincts are so characteristic of 
the whole range of sentient life preceding man and 
now existing below him in the biological scale, that it 
involves no daring assumption to infer that he pos- 
sessed them from the most rudimentary stage of his 
existence. Complexities of custom, law, art, religion, 
and science which have sprung from these roots in the 
deep soil of human nature have required vast periods 
of time and the high pressure of dire necessity. Lewis 
H. Morgan suggests * that if 100,000 years be as- 
sumed as the measure of man's existence upon the 
earth, the first 60,000 years must be assigned to the 
period of savagery and only the last 5000 years to civ- 
lization. Or if the total period is twice as great, the 
same proportion between savagery and civilization 
remains. He holds that probably the great occasions 
of progress have been the enlargement of the sources 
of food caused by the invention of various arts. He 
indicates five such epochs in the following order: 
fruits and nuts; fish, — fire perhaps being first used 
for cooking fish; farinaceous food, through simple 
cultivation; meat and milk, involving the domesti- 
cation of animals; unlimited subsistence, by means 
of field agriculture in which the plow is drawn by 
animals. 

^ Lewis H. Morgan, Ancient Society^ chapter xi» p. 19. 
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This statement has only tlie value of a suj;gestion» 
and neoils in any case to be supplemented by a re- 
cognition of the way in which tlie division of labor 
between the sexes and the sex instinct itself enter 
into tlie whole social process hi connection with the 
pn^blem of the food supply/ To a certain extent the 
nature, of the food stn^ured and the mental type de- 
veloptnl in ffettinf; it and in nuiking adjustment to tlie 
physical and social environment, depend upon sex. 
In primitive life man and woman had to a great extent 
difteriMit food, different occupations, and also different 
mental types and social attitudes. These dilfert^nws 
have, however, been constantly acting upon each 
other and iHiftperatiug in producing the ci^mposite 
whole of the social life. The conditions which the in- 
stincts develop in tlie life of the sexes differ apprtH*i- 
ably. Woman, witli the care of childrtMi. is less free 
to move about. Iler abode is more fixtnl and station- 
ary. This necessitates finding food close at hand. She 
therefore digs roots, gatliers berries and fruits, and 
cultivates them. Man. on the other hand, dinvs not feel 
the same immediate physiciU tmd sympathetic c*on- 
straint to remain in a settled iuibitat. Driven by hun- 
ger, he is free to rove far and wide in the pursuit of 
game, and he is also strong to fight other men for 
their women and for the spoils of war. Man is essen- 
tially a hunter even in his wooing. When he is ex- 
hausteil by Uie chase and gorged upon the captured 
game, he sits about tlie camp. uniiiteresttHl in the 
drudgery of the women and quite willing to leave all 
domestic burdens to their care. lie is strong, cunning. 

' Oti« T. Miuuu, Woman*9 SkaM in Primitm Cultur^^ p. i. 
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and masterful, for these are the qualities developed 
by hunting and warfare. She is passive, patient, and 
obedient, for these are the qualities of the mother and 
of the toiler. There is ground for saying that the mas- 
culine type of life is primarily correlative with the 
food-process, for even man's sexual life takes on the 
form of the chase and capture. The feminine type, on 
the contrary, seems primarily conditioned by sex, for 
woman's food must be of such a nature and accessi- 
bility that it can be secured under the exigencies of 
child-bearing. 

This relatively stationary and permanent character 
of woman's life and the more regular and routine na- 
ture of her daily habits have tended to make her the 
centre of society. The little children must look to her 
for food, and, in the circle of which she is the central 
figure, they associate with one another. Man is also 
drawn back into this group after adventures in hunt- 
ing or warfare. He is impelled by his sexual desire to 
seek the companionship of woman, and is attracted to 
her for the preparation of food taken in the chase. It 
must also often happen that he is unsuccessful in 
catching game or exhausts his supply; but her food, 
while perhaps less to his taste, is more to be depended 
on and is ready to hand. Naturally, the women of a 
clan live more or less in common, and the men of the 
group find companionship with one another in and 
about the women's quarters. The fundamental social 
bond is then the tie between the mother and child. 
Man is attracted to her also, and thus all the elements 
of the human world cohere by powerful forces in a 
rudimentary social whole. "We can hardly find a 
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parallel,** says Professor Thomas, **for tlic intimacy 
of association between motlier and child durini; tlie 
period of lactation; and, in the absence of domesti- 
cated animals, or suitable foods, and also, apparently, 
from simple neglect formally to wean the child, this 
connection is greatly prolonged. The chihl is fre- 
quently suckled from four to five years and occa- 
sionally from ten to twelve. In consequence we find 
society literally growing up about the woman. The 
mother and her childn^n, and her children's children, 
and so on indefinitely in tlie female line, form a 
group.'* * 

The primacy and far-reaching significance of these 
social Imnds ccn tiering about woman in early society 
appear in IhriH? notable waj^. First, descent is reck- 
one<l in the female line. The children belong to the 
mother's line and not to the father's. Among the 
American Indians, the Blacks of Australia and Africa, 
tlie ancient Arabians and Hebrews, Chinese and 
Japanese, the priHlominance of woman in the family 
system is clear. In nuiny cases the husband goes to live 
in the family of the bride, and " a man's own son is 
only the son of his wife." Second, through her settled 
life and labor, woman is the creator and owner of 
property and on this acct)unt often controls the social 
processes. Her husband is dependent upon her.* 
Third, the cohesive, sympathetic quality necessary to 
a genuine social consciousness springs from the woman 
and the mother. The group consciousness is felt most 

' W. I. ThomM, Sfx and SociH^^ p. $6. 

* Tho portra>'al of the virtuous woman in the Book of Proverbs, chap- 
ler %xx\t is in point here. 
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powerfully by the relatively small number which ex- 
perience immediately the common bond of kinship 
within the same gens or clan. They live close to- 
gether, dependent upon each other, and the attitude 
developed between the mother and child is radiated 
and reinforced by various experiences. All share in 
the famine or in the abundant harvest. The dangers 
from wild beasts, from storms, floods, drouths, and 
enemies weld the group together as do success in the 
chase, triumph in battle, and the joys of the feast. It 
is probably these actual common experiences, rather 
than the mere fact of physical kinship, which estab- 
lish the firm coherence of the family or tribe, and 
produce the gregariousness of the race. 

Indirectly, the centripetal, unifying influences of 
woman's world required the development of quite 
different qualities in man. The strength of the tie 
between mother and child expresses itself in an in- 
stinctive antipathy to whatever threatens it. Hence 
the suspicion of strangers and the fury against ene- 
mies. It is a matter of common observation that the 
hatred and revenge of the female of all species when 
aroused are more ferocious and relentless than the 
same emotions in the male. This fact aids in under- 
standing the influence of woman in developing the 
sterner qualities in man. Woman in her weakness and 
in her peaceful, quiet pursuits, needs protection for 
herself and child. She depends upon man for this. He 
is freer, more muscular, and trained to habits of com- 
bat and adventure. Nature has enabled that type of 
male to overcome its enemies and therefore to propa- 
gate itself. The very affection and sympathy which 
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operate within the domestic circle deinnnd radically 
different qualities in man as the protector of the 
group. Consequently, in the selective process of the 
sexual instinct, feminine favors and honors go to the 
individuals of strength, prowess, and masterfulness. 
Sensitiveness to this femininely moulded public opin- 
ion is one of the strongest forces in primitive society^ 
or in any society.* In many tribes the youlh must 
pn)ve his quality by killing his man, capturing game, 
or even by providing food for his sweetheart's whole 
family for a year, before he is allowed to take her as 
his wife and become a full member of the tribe. Men 
come to estiHMu these qualities among themselves and 
display exct\ssive vanity over their achievements or 
chagrin at their failure. Woman's influence is there- 
fore twofold. Through her sexually detormincHl man- 
ner of life she lHXH)mes the centrt* of the social group. 
Within itself this group tends to be dominated by 
sympathy and mutual aid. It has an intimate, per- 
sonal, and sentimental character. But the exigencies 
of its existenci* necessitate an attitude of enterprise, 
struggle, and warfart^ with the elements of the envi- 
nmment. Man is affectinl by both tendencies. Wo- 
man herself, together with the domestic atmosphere 
which she creates by the attractive and suggestive 
products of her labor, elicits from man the gentler, 
companionable attitudes. This is seen in all ani- 
mals in the mating season. But by her helplessness 
and dependence man is also compelled to a life of 
strife and adventure against the enemies of the group 
or in the natural process of extending territory 

' W. I. ThotHM, Stjr and Socirfy, pp. Ill flF. 
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and supplying increasing needs. In primitive socie- 
ties, and for the most part among civilized peoples, 
man has been more of a fighter than a lover, even 
though his fighting was so much the outgrowth of 
his love. 

Man's hunger, also, like his love, drove him to a 
life of adventure, craft, and combat. In him, as in 
woman, the food and sex impulses conditioned and 
reinforced each other. He hunted and fought for food 
much as he hunted and fought for women. The two 
great springs of his activity drove him to a life of 
prowess and conquest. Man was free to get food any- 
where in a wide range, and his physical and muscular 
structure were so developed that he could hunt and 
catch animals as woman could not do. Besides, there is 
more stimulus and excitement in obtaining animals 
than in getting herbs or fruits. So important is the 
manner of getting food that it is regarded by many 
scholars as the factor which has determined the na- 
ture of man's mind. Professor John Dewey makes 
this statement with reference to the psychological 
significance of occupations: "The occupations deter- 
mine the chief modes of satisfaction, the standards of 
success and failure. Hence, they furnish the working 
classifications and definitions of value; they control 
the desire process. Moreover, they decide the sets of 
objects and relations that are important, and thereby 
provide the content or material of attention, and the 
qualities that are interestingly significant. The direc- 
tions given to mental life thereby extend to emotional 
and intellectual characteristics. So fundamental and 
pervasive is the group of occupational activities that it 
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nfTords t ho 8cheuie or pattern of the structural organic 
satiou of the mental traiU/'^ 

Tlie Name author IioUin, accorclingly« that it is per- 
mi.Hsibk' to speak of the hunting type of mental life, 
and of the pastoral, tlie military, the trading, and the 
manufacturing types. lie ha.s shown in some detail 
what kind of mind n\sults from the hunting life. It 
develops intense innneiliate interests. There is no 
carrying out of a series of activities toward a riMnote 
g^mh In other words, there is no tmrk as the civilixed 
nuui or as primitive woman knows it. But under the 
stimulus of his immediate niHHl, lus when in pursuit of 
gnme to satisfy hungiT, the savagi* is capable of re- 
nuirkable cnduranw, patienci\ inhibition, and self- 
cimtroh The savnge of Australia, for example, hunts 
when he is in neetl of food; but he does not provide 
for the future by drying the meat or saving the skins. 
He gorges himself and is satis(ie<l until the pangs 
return. His wen perns are of the simplest sort, like the 
club or spear, which are swurtni at the moment of niHHl. 
Much of his fish and game he catches by hand. He 
does not use set traps or nets. He makes bark boats 
and even his hut at the moment and on the spot 
where he neinls them. Such a life develops personal 
resourcefuhiess, keen scnse-pcrc*eplion, quickness, dex- 
terity, and skill. It lacks, however, the power of gen- 
eralisation, of abstraction, of implication nwessary 
to the more ccmiplicated routine and nMUote achieve- 
ments of the civiliTJcd man. 

The lumting life develops also a characteristic emo- 

* John Dowry, '*Ititrrt>iftiition of Sav«i^ Miml/* P9ifrh(ilf>gical W#* 
ftVir, Ma,v. IWW, p. «17. 
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tional quality. It is full of the most exciting conflict 
situations. The hunter driven by the pangs of hunger 
is goaded to the highest pitch of desire and expec- 
tancy. He takes desperate risks, the success or failure 
of which brings the acutest satisfactions or the most 
gnawing misery. The power and range of his emo- 
tional life is well illustrated in the fact that the hunt- 
ing activities still furnish the recreations of civiliza- 
tion. All games of ball are modeled on the chase, the 
ball taking the place of the animal. Modern warfare, 
business enterprise, and even the scientific "pursuit 
of truth" show how far the hunting process and its 
terminology hold control over the various interests of 
civilized man. The readjustment to the necessities of 
new industrial conditions began in so recent a time, 
relatively, that the mental type belonging to the older 
order still persists, and furnishes important clews to 
many features of modem as well as of primitive social 
life and institutions. The destruction of game and the 
increase of population have forced a change of occu- 
pation which in time must have its natural eflFect upon 
all human ways of life, though the social and cultural 
changes are eflFected slowly and against great inertia. 
These changes, it is important to note, emphasize 
more and more the typically feminine manner of life, 
with its sympathetic social attitudes and routine 
labor; while a diflFerent direction is given to the mas- 
culine tendencies to organization, combat, and ven- 
turesome achievement. 

"The primitive, motor type of life evidently con- 
tinued for an immense stretch of time," writes Pro- 
fessor Thomas, " and it was but as yesterday, especially 
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in the while race, tlmt population bocnnio dense, or 
game exhausteiK and man found himself obliged to 
adjust liimself to ehaufjeil cxHuiitions or perish. In- 
stead of slauKhtering the ox, lie finl it, housinl it in 
winter, bred from it, reareil the ealf, yokinl it to a 
plow, plowinl the fields, soweil sihhIs, duj? out the 
wihhIs, and Kathennl, threshiHl, and ground the grain. 
This was disagn^eable, bivause the problematical and 
vieissitudinous element was eliminatinl or nnhuHHl to 
a minimum. Under the artificial system in which he 
was fonnnl to obtain his food, suthlen strains were 
not phuxnl on the attention, enmticmal n^ictions did 
not follow, and the activities wen* habitual, dull, me- 
chanical, irksome. This was labor, but while the 
lalH)r itself was disagrt^able, its products reprcscntiHl 
satisfactions, and the habits of the race adjust ih1 
themselves to what was fnmi the standpoint of the 
emotions a bad situation."* 

It is not clirticult to show that the habits and tem- 
peraments in both sexes, cxpressinl and built up in their 
occupations, are n^Awtinl in the n^Hgious ceremonies 
and institutions as well as in other forms of culture. 
Among primitive pei>ples the notable thing in their 
n^ligion is the ci^remonial or cult. It happens quite 
universally that the men have charge of these cvriMuo- 
nies, while women are usually forbidden to witness 
them even at a distance. Though it is through woman 
that the nucleus of society is begun and though the 
powerfully cohesive (|ualities of large societies rtMnain 
essentially feminine, still the representation of this 

' W. 1. ThoinAM. "Gnniiin Iiwtinct,** American Journal qf Socuilfyj^. 
vol. vi. lOOO 01. 
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social solidarity in ceremonials is largely masculine. 
This indicates that the organizing, directing, executive 
power is due chiefly to man.^ He is active, aggressive, 
and given to leadership. In some tribes, even where 
the social and political organizations, like the council, 
are made up of women, the final authority and leader- 
ship rests with a small group of men. The dominant 
influence of the motor male is often seen in violent 
form within the maternal organization itself, and in 
the course of social progress the outward mould of the 
collective organism is determined by the men of 
the group. An analogous case occurs in reference to 
occupations. The cultivation of grains and fruits, 
the weaving of vegetable fibres and wool, making pot- 
tery, and possibly the use of domestic animals were at 
first the work of women. But in time, owing to ex- 
haustion of game and the need of more abundant and 
certain food, man brought his initiative and mastery 
to bear upon these occupations and developed them 
far beyond what woman had done. The content was 
hers, but the form was his. A similar development has 
occurred in religion. The content — the social atti- 
tude of sympathy, of dependence, of solidarity is wo- 
man's; but the form — the dance, the incantation, 
the symbols, and the priesthood — is chiefly his. It is 
true man developed certain types of social organiza- 
tion in his own enterprises. He had to cooperate and 
do team work in catching big game and especially in 
carrying on warfare. In this, submission to leaders 
and enthusiasm for the common interest, symbolized 
by the tribal mark or totemic emblem, tended to 

1 W. L Thomas, Sex and Society, pp. 145, 280. 
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create social feeling. Such orKanieaiion was socially 
valuable^ however^ chiefly on the side of technique. 
It gave mobility and power for deeds of skill and vio- 
lence. Its great significance was in providing objec- 
Uve» dranialic> permanent, ceremonial expression for 
his own activities and especially for the deeper spirit 
of kinship, fraternity, and tribal unity which sprang 
from the mother in her more settUnl and peaceful 
group. It is not to be supposed, of course, that there 
was in the earlier religions, any conscious intention of 
producing this result. It was rather the eflfect of 
controlling habits. 

It wius the masculine influence which efTwted 
the organization and development of ritual, but the 
processes n^fliTted in the ritual were those of the 
occupations of women as well as those of man, The 
ceremonials were patterned upon ft)od-prt>cesses, court- 
ship, war, and migration. Where totemism exists, the 
totems an* both animals and plants. They ni>rt\sont 
the subsistence of both sexes. Anu)ng the Australians 
the totems are such animals as the kangaroo, enui, 
wildcat, and such plants as the hakea flower, plum 
tree, and grass seed. All the ceremonies ariMU charge 
of the men, and all show the dramatizing. nu>tor (|ual- 
ity of the masculine, hunting mind. Whether the 
totem is a flower or a fish, the cen^mony cimsists of 
dancing and mimetic movements typical of the habits 
of tlie spwies. The leader wears a head-gt*ar and his 
bodj^ is paintixl to make him resemble the totem. 

Spencer and Gillen give the following description of 
the initiation ci^remony of the eaglo-hawk totem in 
Central Australia. It was performed by two men, sup- 
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posed to represent two eagle-hawks quarreling over a 
piece of flesh, represented by the downy mass in one 
man's mouth. "At first they remained squatting on 
their shields, moving their arms up and down, and 
still continuing this action, which was supposed to 
represent the flapping of wings, they jumped off the 
shields and with their bodies bent up and arms ex- 
tended and flapping, began circling round each other 
as if each were afraid of coming to close quarters. Then 
they stopped and moved a step or two at a time, first 
to one side and then to the other, imtil finally, they 
came to close quarters and began fighting with their 
heads for the possession of the piece of meat. This 
went on for some time, and then two men stepped out 
from amongst the audience and took away the 
Churinga (sacred sticks used in the head-dress), which 
were a great weight and must have caused a consider- 
able strain on the head, especially in the great heat of 
the afternoon sun, for it must be remembered that it 
was now well on into the summer. Then once more 
they began going round and round each other flapping 
wings, jumping up and falling back just like fighting 
birds, until finally they again came to close quarters, 
and the attacking man at length seized with his teeth 
the piece of meat and wrenched it out of the other 
man's mouth." ^ 

The ceremony of the plum-tree totem was per- 
formed by four men. "First of all one man came up 
to where the audience was sitting by the Parra (a 
mound of earth). He pretended to knock plums down 
and to eat them, and after a short time he sat down 

^ Spencer and Gillen: The Nature Tribes of Central Attstralia, p. 296. 
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axnouKsi Iho audience. Then two others came up, one 
of whom renuiiniHl standings while he knockinl down 
imaginary phnns, which were eaten by the other man, 
who seated himself on the gn)und. This over* hoUi 
of the men went and joiiuhI tJie audiemns and the 
fourth man came and went through the same pre- 
tenci* of kn(K*king down and eating phuns.** ^ 

Simihir mimetic ceremonies occur among all peo- 
ples» gaining their content from the objwt.s upon 
which the life-pro(H\sses focus attention* and having 
tlie organized and often highly elaborated form due to 
masculine control. Seal and iJsh an* the means of life 
to the Kskimo«and these are the wntral objtH'ts in his 
religion, the activities invt>lveil in their capture and 
use being the nuulels of his rituals. The Indians of 
North America aw in cH>ntact with the bear, dwr, and 
butTalo. Tluir wonu^n cultivate ct>rn ami riiH\ Their 
ci^nnnonials n^produiv in dranuitic form the life 
ct^ntering in these. Rice is the gn^at staple of the 
Malays, and they have extensive rituals in comux*- 
tion with its planting, harvesting, and use. In West 
Africa spiTial (vrtMuonics attend the eating of the 
new yams. Among the Arabs the date palm is a deter- 
mining factor. FA'cry gn^U. inten\st of a piH>ple is 
reflwted in its ri'ligion. Then> are therefore many 
n^ligious objtTt.s and observances belonging to a givcMi 
group. But **tlu*rc* are no tiger-gods where there* are 
no tigiTs,** and no ricv-gods wlu*n* then* is no rii*e. 
Migration and CHmquc\st, dcvadcMue and survival, nuiy 
obscure* and confuse this i)rinciple, but in undis- 
turbcnl natural races the main fact is clc*ar, while c*ven 

^ S|>oiuYr aiul Gillc^n, Tk¥ Satire Tribti qf Cifntral .-liurfraiia, p. 3^ 
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in mixed and shifting races the outlines of old customs 
and traditions give it confirmation. 

The Todas, a small tribe in the Nilgiri Hills of 
southern India, furnish a striking illustration of the 
economic determination of religion. ^'The milking and 
churning operations of the dairy form the basis of the 
greater part of the religious ritual of the Todas. The 
lives of the people are largely devoted to their buffa- 
loes, and the care of certain of these animals, regarded 
as more sacred than the rest, is associated with much 
ceremonial. The sacred animals are attended by men 
especially set apart who form the Toda priesthood, 
and the milk of the sacred animals is churned in 
dairies which may be regarded as the Toda temples, 
and are so regarded by the people themselves. The 
ordinary operations of the dairy have become a reli- 
gious ritual, and ceremonies of a religious character 
accompany nearly every important incident in the 
lives of the buffaloes." ^ 

The Semites were originally nomadic, and this ac- 
counts for the conspicuous place which animals hold 
throughout their religion. "The main lines of sacri- 
ficial worship were fixed before any part of the Semitic 
stock had learned agriculture and adopted cereal food 
as its ordinary diet." Therefore cereals and fruits never 
had more than a secondary place in Semitic ritual, but 
those which were most conspicuous in religious cere- 
monies "were also the chief vegetable constituents 
of man's daily food," namely, meal, wine, and oil.* 

» W. H. R. Rivers, The Todas, p. 88. 

s W. Robertson Smith, The Rdigion qf the Semites, pp. 219, 222. Cf. 
Barton, Sketch qf Semitic Origins, chapter vii, ''Yah we.*' 
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These differences of ceremonial detaiU varying 
totems, mythsi and institutions should not obscure 
tlie underlying unity of primitive religion. Such 
variations anally confirm the principle of unity, which 
may be expressed thus: religion in its first form is 
a reflection of the most important group interests 
through social symbols and ceremonials bivsed upon 
the activities incident to such inten\sts. The activities 
and symbols niHxvssarily vary with the environment 
and with the pet>pk\ but they arc everywhere condi- 
tioneil by these factors. The religious consciousness is 
a most intimate phase of the group consciousness. 
Taken in this way primitive religions pn\sent a re- 
markable unity, which is not lost even in highly devel- 
oped faiths. The theories which sought to explain 
this unity by means of direct n^velation. or by some 
special ** instinct'* or *' sense'* cncountertMl insuper- 
able historical and psychological difliculties. These 
difficulties are further incn^ascd for such theories by 
the fact that it is m)t only the unity of religion which 
needs to be explained, but also the unity of law» 
morality, and art: and not men^ly the unity of each 
of these with itself in various manifestatitms, but of 
all these togiHher in a comprehensive social process. 
Brinton has pointed out that, "Wherever we turn in 
time or in space to the earliest and simplest religions 
of the world we find them dealing with nearly the 
same objective fact.s in nearly the same objwtive 
fashion, the differences being due to local and tem- 
poral causes." ^ 

Sociologists recognize a law of parallelism in devcl- 

^ Brinton, RMgiom </ PrimitiH P9opt$9t p. 0. 
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opment, by which is meant the fact that different 
groups follow essentially the same steps in their men- 
tal and social progress. "It is recognized that the hu- 
man mind and the outside world are essentially alike 
the world over; that the mind everywhere acts on the 
same principles; and that ignoring the local, incidental 
and eccentric we find similar laws of growth among 
all peoples." ^ The differences are due to the different 
directions given to attention by the exigencies of life 
and by the influence of social suggestion.* The recog- 
nition of the facts that religion reflects the fundamen- 
tal life-experiences of man and that the driving im- 
pulses in these experiences are the most elemental 
instincts, such as food and sex; and that the reactions 
arising from these instincts present a fairly uniform 
development, varied only incidentally by environ- 
mental conditions and occupations concerned with 
these, by contact with other races, by arrested devel- 
opment of social habits, — the recognition of these 
facts invites a psychological investigation of the typi- 
cal phases of the religious consciousness as it unfolds in 
the life of mankind. 

^ W. I. Thomas, Sex and Soctefyt p. 278. 

* Irving King, The Development of Religiont chaptor iv, has given 
an excellent account of these variations. 



CHAPTER IV 



CUSTOM AND TABOO 



It wm nmintnined in the \Mt chapter thnt the 
forms of social life are determiiUHl in their main out- 
lines by reactions upon the envinmnient under the 
stress of the nutritive and sexual impulses. These 
forms of stwial life — occupatitms, relations of the 
sexes, various ceremonials, and folk-ways — tend to 
become fixiHl, and to secure themselves against change 
by many natural safeguards. Observers of primitive 
peoples ct)nstantly note their minute and slavish sub- 
jwtion tt) set forms of conduct and the heavy pen- 
alties which follow any violations. If Rousseau had 
known the life t>f natural races as they are known to- 
day, he would nt)t have sought freiHlom by trying to 
gi^t "back to natun\'* He would have ft>und primi- 
tive customs far more exacting than the convent i<ms 
and fashions of modern life. Frtmt his birth to his 
death, the savage lives in a world overgrown with 
practici\s which infold him all the mon* surt^y be- 
cause he follows them quite unconsciously and without 
question. 

The force and rigidity of tltese customs may be swn 
in the penalties attending their violation. The only 
crime in primitive society is the transgression of cus- 
tom, the normal consequence of which is death or ex- 
clusion from the tribe. "In Tonga, for example, it was 
believed tliat if any one fed himself with his own 
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hands after touching the sacred person of a superior 
chief or anything that belonged to him, he would 
swell up and die." ^ Frazer gives the instance of a 
slave who unknowingly ate food left from the meal of 
a chief, and who, when told what he had done, "was 
seized by the most extraordinary convulsions and 
cramp in the stomach, which never ceased till he died, 
about sundown the same day.'* K one touched the 
dead or were a mourner for the dead, he was excluded 
from the camp for a fixed time until certain rites were 
performed. Among some peoples such persons could 
not touch food with their hands and had to be fed by 
others. The name of a person may not be spoken 
aloud^ for if this is done, the person named is liable 
to severe sickness and death. Strangers are likely to 
convey pollution and cause sickness, famine, and 
death. Irregular and novel conditions are always dan- 
gerous. All departures from custom are therefore 
taboo. Taboo is just the negative side of custom. 
They are correlative terms. Neither exists without 
the other. The taboo is not originally something for- 
bidden by enactment or by authority of any kind. 
Evil consequences flow inmiediately from the con- 
scious or unconscious, intentional or unintentional, 
violation of custom. The customs are the thou- 
shalts and the taboos the thou-shalt-nots of primitive 
life. 

The question at once arises. How do customs come 
to possess such inviolability and authority? What is 
the source of the taboos, the restraints and penalties? 
Various answers have been given. It was formerly 

^ J. G. Frazer, Ooldm Bought vol. i» pp. 819, 821. 
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held that they were artificial inventions in the inter* 
ests of the nobility and the priests. J. G. Fraxer's 
position is this: **The original character of the taboo 
must be looked for not in its civil but in its religious 
element. It wius not the creation of a legislator but the 
gradual outgniwth of animistic beliefs, to which the 
ambition and avarice of chiefs and priests afterward 
gave an artificial extension/* * FraKer concerns him- 
self almost entirely with the descriptive facts concern- 
ing taboo and says relatively little about its origin. 
F. B. Jevons ' holds that taboo is an original ** senti- 
ment*' native to the mind and underiveil from experi- 
ence. It is a given datum of consciousness such as the 
Intuitionist school of moral philosophers conceive the 
Moral Sentiment to be. The taboo sentiment "is 
prior to and even contradictory to experience.** " How 
primitive man settled what things wore not to be done 
there is no evidence to show.** Acct)nling to this 
author taboos become identified with religion by being 
conceived as the rational, purposive requirements of a 
divine being. **As soon as a taboo is taken up into 
religion, its character is changed; it is no longer an 
arbitrary fact, it becomes the conmiand of a divine 
being, who has reasons for requiring obedience to his 
ordinances.** • The same psychological objection holtls 
against Jevons's explanation of taboo as is made 
against the general position of the Intuitionist school, 
nameljN that it furnishes assertions where one seeks 
further analysis, and stops with phenomena concern- 

* F. D. Jcvonn, Inirvdudion to i^ Ilutor^ rf Rdigion. pp. 83 f. 

* IbidL, p. 04. 
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ing which a genetic account may reasonably be de- 
manded. 

Ernest Crawley ^ has shown that the attempt to 
explain taboo in terms of social functions and practi- 
cal activities is not futile. He does, however, seem to 
share with Jevons and Frazer the tendency to dis- 
tinguish religious from other forms of taboo, and to 
rest this distinction, as they do, upon the idea of super- 
natural beings. He wishes to deal with the ^' ideas 
underlying taboo," and thus commits himself to the 
formula if not to the actual meaning of an intellectual- 
istic explanation. A psychology which starts with the 
search for the underlying ideas of social customs and 
taboos is apt to fail of results for the reason that 
these customs do not spring from ideas. They are 
reactions to felt needs and are non-rational. They 
develop into habitual activities, acquiring stability 
through repetition and efficiency, and gaining the 
powerful sanctions natural to long-standing habits. 
There is abundant evidence that primitive customs 
and taboos do not arise from ideas or from systems of 
belief, and modern psychology has made it possible to 
accoimt for such usages upon other and far more con- 
vincing grounds. Many lines of proof support this 
view. For example, the replies of savages themselves 
to inquiries concerning their customs are good evidence 
that their conduct does not issue from "ideas" nor 
depend upon "reasons." They simply say, "It is our 
custom." "One soon gets tired of the everlasting 
answer that meets your questioning at every turn, *It 
is our custom.' No doubt in very many cases it is all a 

^ Ernest Crawley, The Mystic Rose. 
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Kafir could toll you, even if ho wished to bo very coni- 
inuiiicativo. You might lus well slop a woll-dn\ssoil 
man in Pall Mall and ask him why ho woars a silk hat 
with a coat of a wrlain cut and not with others. If ho 
stoppoil to answer you at all ho would pn>hahly toll 
you that ho did so bwauso it was tho custom. If an 
enormous amount of our life is a nuiss of custom, 
much mon^ is it st) in tho case of the Africans.'* ^ 

Sponcvr and (Jillon relate their experieneo in trying 
to dis(H)ver the origin of the Churin(fa or saeroil sticks 
of tho natives of (antral Australia.* They wore uiud>Io 
to got any other answer than that the ancestors of tho 
natives, the Alchrrittga men, had them. "Omn* we 
ventured to inquire whether there was no story relat- 
ing how tho Alchoringa men came to have them, hut 
the mirth which the (juestion provoked showinl us 
that to the mind of the Arunta native the idea of the 
possibility of anything befon^ the Alchoringa was a 
ridiculous and an incomprehensible one. In this tribe 
*It was so in the Alchoringa* takes the place of tho 
mon^ usual form of expression: *()ur fathers did it, and 
thert^fort* wo do it,* which is so iH>nstantly tho oidy 
reply which tho ethnological inquirer rweives to the 
quest i(m: *Why?*'* 

How little custom is in the sphert* of rational ideas 
is also s(H*n in the fact that many dilTercnt myths or 
stories will bo tohl by the same savage at ditfennit 
times to acctmnt for it. The savagi^ has no definite 
thiH)ry with n^foriMict* to his customs, and ha.s a tend- 
ency to n^ply in harmony with anything suggestiHl by 

• Ouilloy KItUI, Th^ Kiwmtiai Knfir, p. 0(1, 

* S|>cncer ami tiillen, A^ohW THfm (/ CttUnd AuttndiOt p|>. MO f. 
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the question asked him. Kidd found that a Kafir 
would answer in the same breath that he believed in 
twenty gods and in only one god, the inconsistency 
not being felt by him because he had no clear ideas 
upon the subject. *'Out of his mental fog arises a 
belief which your questions have suggested." ^ 

The non-rationality of custom is further proved by 
the fact that it is not greatly susceptible to modifica- 
tion by more reasonable and efficient methods of ac- 
complishing given ends. Tylor relates that the Dyaks 
of Borneo, when shown a more efficient manner of 
chopping wood with a V-shaped cut, not only refused 
to adopt it, although admitting its advantage, but 
fixed a fine upon any one who should employ the new 
method.^ As Jevons insists,' custom and taboo are 
mechanical and arbitrary. They inhibit experiment 
and prevent in large part the derivation of advantage 
from chance experience. "Even if accidentally and 
unintentionally he is led to make such an experiment, 
instead of profiting by the experience, he dies of 
fright, as did the New Zealand slave who ate his 
master's dinner; or if he does not die, he is tabooed, 
excommimicated, outlawed; and his fate in either 
case strengthens the original respect for taboo.'* 

The motor view of consciousness affords explana- 
tions in other than intellectual terms of many phe- 
nomena previously referred to ideational processes. 
It is now seen that habits are often established by 
direct response to needs, without the mediation of 

^ Dudley Kidd, The Essential Kafir, pp. 72 f. 

' E. B. T^Ior, Primitive CvUure, vol. i, p. 71. 

' F. B. Jevons, Introduction to the History qf Religion^ pp. 90 f. 
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cognitive reflection. In this way action runs in the 
short circuit and does not follow the "loop-line** 
tlirough reflective consciousness. Reflex* instinctive, 
and imitative reactions are the chief forms of this 
type. The infant does not grasp the handle of the 
raltle and swing it about because of any idea underly- 
ing the act. It is a direct reflex, impulsive net. With 
this experience certain visual impressions may be 
interwoven in such a way that the sight of the rattle 
results in grasping and swinging it without nny inter- 
vening ideas of the objects, movements, or ends. The 
development of language in the child by largely imita- 
tive processes is a striking illustration of the complex- 
ity and elaborateness of reactions which are not con- 
sciously intended or controlled by the subjtvl. This 
illustration may be earriinl over into social terms 
where speech is seen developecl into well-gwoved 
granunntical forms of which the agents are not aware 
in any reflective way. They await the coming of a 
missionary or philologist to show them that they pos- 
sess a language with parts of speech and idioms, 
though they and their tribe have developetl and used 
it for ciMituries. The fallacy that uniform ond in- 
volveil conduct which attains important ends must 
spring from the idea of such ends is well exposed by 
reference to the conduct of animals whose behavior 
cannot be attributed to knowledge. Wundt empha- 
sizes the fact that it is a natural mistake to suppose 
that the attainment of ends presupposes the intention 
to attain them, and cites cases of animal conduct to 
show that the discrepancy between the effwt actually 
produced and the reflection which would be necessary 
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for its purposed and intentional production should 
correct the mistake. Neither man nor beast takes 
nourishment to repair bodily vigor and to gather force 
for future labor, "but simply because hunger is a dis- 
agreeable and satiety an agreeable feeling." "Migra- 
tory birds do not go in flocks because they know that 
they are in this way less liable to stray from their 
course or to be attacked by enemies; and ants and bees 
do not nest and hive in common because of a convic- 
tion that they can never attain in isolation the ends 
that must be fulfilled by all if they are to live." These 
things are the results of impulses, and certain funda- 
mental impulses which man possesses in conmion with 
animals are held by this psychologist "to 'form the 
inalienable natural foundation of human society as 
well as of animal association." ^ 

We have seen in the previous chapter that these 
original impulses are those of nutrition and sex. In 
the method of trial and error through which these 
impulses first express themselves there is sometimes 
success and sometimes failure. Necessarily, those 
individuals and groups which fail, perish ; or at least 
experience pain and distress suflScient to modify the 
conduct. In any case, painful, disagreeable conse- 
quences are in the long run signs of a lack of adapta- 
tion, and acts of such a character tend automatically, 
it might be said, to defeat themselves. On the con- 
trary, those individuals and groups which secure 
adjustment to their environment gain satisfactions. 
These satisfactions are indications of right, that is, of 
efiScient, conduct. Such satisfactions as, for example, 

^ W. Wundt, Etkio9, ''The Facts of the Moral life,'* pp. 129 f. 
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Uie enjoyment and vij(or following upon a feast made 
possible by a suecessful hunting or fishing expedition* 
tend to fix in well-defined habits the use of eertain sea- 
sons, plaees. and espwially methods of the enterprise, 
so that when the needs rwur they are likely to be met 
in the pnn'iously sueeessful nuuuier. As Professor 
Sumner has said: '*From riHHirnMit needs arise habits 
for the individual and eustoms for the gn)up» but 
these results are eonsecjuenees which were never con- 
scious and never foreseen or intemled.'* * 

Not oidy docs the psychology of habit show how 
eustoms may arise unconsciously, but it throws light 
upon the source of the sanctions which customs nuini- 
fest. These sanctions are inherent in the habit or cus- 
tom. The history of dress seems to show that it origi- 
nated with anuilets aiul ornaments and was fostered 
by the love of display which it favored, but its estab- 
lishment resulted in the feeling that it was proper to 
conceal the body, that is, the habit of having the body 
covered nmst not be broken. This is the ground for 
saying that the custom of wearing ch)thing crtMited 
modesty. W. 1. Thomas has applied this psychological 
principle fruitfully to the explanation of exogamy, the 
custom of nuirrying outside one*s tribe. **When for 
any rtMison there is established in a group a tendency 
towartl a practiw, then the tendency is likely to be- 
ctmie established as a habit, and regarded as right, 
binding, and inevitable: it is moral and its contrary is 
immortU. When we consider the binding nature of the 
food taboos, of the couvadet and of the regulation that 
a man shall not speak to or look at his mother-in-law 

^ W. ti. Sumner, Folkwaytt pp. 4 t. 
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or sister, we can understand how the habit of marry- 
ing out, introduced through the charm of unfamiliar- 
ity, becomes a binding habit/' ^ Habitual actions 
establish themselves as the lines of least resistance. 
They are familiar and put the subject of them at ease. 
He is at home in them. So much is this the case that 
in moments of leisure, the successfully thrilling events 
of the chase or battle are often reenacted, and this is 
undoubtedly an important factor in the origin of cere- 
monials. They serve to reinstate the emotional expe- 
riences of the real events. How closely the savage is 
held to the form of his original successful activities is 
shown by his insistence upon reproducing features of 
those activities which in reality are incidental. But 
apparently these incidental and irrelevant factors 
have as strong ^^ sanctions'' as those which are neces- 
sary. "Aparty of Eskimos met with no game. One of 
them returned to their sledges and got the ham bone 
of a dog to eat. As he returned with the ham bone in 
his hand he met and killed a seal. Ever afterwards he 
carried a ham bone in his hand when hunting." « 
Among the Malays,' those who work in the mines are 
required to wear special clothing and speak a particu- 
lar language, as those who first worked in them. Suc- 
cess in securing the ore is apparently as dependent 
upon the use of the ancient coat and speech as upon 
skill and labor. 

The fact that habits and customs gain sanctions or 
sacredness with age is further evidence that the force 

^ W. I. Thomas, Sex and Society, p. 196. 
' Quoted by W. G. Sumner, Folkways, p. 25. 
' W. W. Skeat, Malay Magic, pp. 253, 257. 
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or strcnKtli of habit is the essence of its sanctity. 
When pnrticuhirly important tilings are to be done, 
the tendency is to employ older instruments or 
met hods« although the newer ways may be easier and 
more etticient. Among the Central Australians, for 
example, the firestick is used in the ceremony of cir- 
cumcision after stone implements become known.* 
Fra«cr* gives many instances in which stone instru* 
ments wen* usctl in sacnnl rites after iron was discov- 
ennl. A Hottentot priest would use a sharp s]>lint of 
quarts rather than a sharp knife in sacrificing an 
animal or in performing circumcision. It is common to 
find the older method of making fire by friction cm- 
ployed in temples and rituals long after it has bwn 
discankHl in ordinary matters. In times of defeat or 
disaster, when the most ]>owerful means of success and 
safety wen* needed, ancient customs, such as human 
sacrificiN wen* n^vived.* 

Those customs which have the greatest importance 
are those which ct>ncern the whole grou|) most vitally. 
Such an* the customs which have to do with pn)curing 
and distributing food, birth of children, initiation of 
youth, marriage, death, war. In all these things the 
life of the whole gn)up is involved, and the mainte- 
nana* of such customs springs fn>m the powerful, im- 
reasoning" will to live" of the entin* group. Any irreg- 
ularity on the |)art of an hidividual is met by the full 
force of the entire gnuip. This protection of these 
highly socialiKCil inten*sts is psychological in so far as 

' Sp<»n<H»r nnd Gillc^n, Nntm Tribfi qf Ctntral w4tt«(falta» p. 401, note. 
* J. (i. PnntcT. ihMen Bought vol. I» p. 84d. 
. * Ikid., vol. ti. pp. SO t. 
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it is due to the unquestioning obedience and super- 
stitious fear of the primitive mind, but there are also 
established official methods for punishing the viola- 
tion of custom. The old men, the chiefs, or the council 
guard the traditions and in many cases fix and author- 
ize the execution of the penalty. Often the whole 
group, as in the stoning of a culprit among the Jews, 
or in lynching criminals on the early American fron- 
tier, becomes the custodian of its customs. The sanc- 
tions for these customs are most vital. They are 
practical and emotional, for they have developed 
through generations and constitute the inmost core of 
the common life. Thus, from many sides, there is evi- 
dence that it is the nature of custom to develop and 
accumulate to itself authority and inviolability. 

This furnishes the basis for a psychological explana- 
tion of taboo. The very disposition to act in a certain 
way affords resistance to any deviation from that 
course. There is abundant proof that anything new, 
strange, or unusual fills the savage with fear. In some 
countries the equivalent word for taboo denotes all 
things unusual. In the Marquesas anything different 
from ordinary custom is called taboo. There is fear of 
strangers and of unexpected events. When animals 
act contrary to their ordinary habits the Kafirs regard 
them as omens. Upon going into a new country, 
starting a war expedition, planting a crop, or building 
a house, ceremonies are performed to avoid evil con- 
sequences.^ 

The absence of any adequate knowledge of causes 
and the extreme suggestibility of the savage nund 

' Ernest Crawley, The MyMo Rm, pp. 22 f. 
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confirm the ftverslon to innovation, for when cnlaniity 
diK\s mxnir it is not ciiflJcult to discover some novel ele- 
ment in the situation to explain the disaster. White 
men, at their first cx>ntact wilh h>\ver raci\s, nw thus 
the cause of i>estiKnici\ famine* and drouth. On the 
NicH>har ishmds some natives who luui just begun to 
make pottery diiMi. The art was given up and never 
again at tempt ihI.* Kxperience seinns then^fon^ cim* 
stantly to operate lowani strengthening the estah- 
lishini eustom. The familiar habit pnniccupies the 
mind so that its bad effwts art* not noticxni, while all 
evils resulting from, or coincident wilh, the novel 
events are nuignifiiHl. 

In the light of the foregi^ing psychological data, it 
IS possible to suggest mon* definitely the basis upon 
which taboos have arisen ami to account for the vari- 
ous objtM^ts around which the taboos cluster or fnmi 
which they radiate. Crawley has pn\senttHl many 
facts concerning social and sexual taboos which i^m- 
tribute to the organization of a ct>nception of the 
whole subjtTt in a significant way. lie himself swms 
limit (h1 in his tluH)ry by the assumption that ideas 
underlie all ]>racti(vs. For example, he put.s an undue 
ideational content into the fear of the savage. That 
there is an attempt to escape the terminology of in- 
tellectualism is stvn in his use of the expn\ssion, 
*' phy.9iol(}gical thought^ subconsciously arising from 
and concentrating upon physioh)gical functions.'* 
But why still call this "thought**? The expressi<m 
•'instinctive reaction** wx>uld perhaps avoid the ob- 
jectionable implications and yet serve the purpase of 

* W. G. Sumner, Falhtait$, p. 94. 
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the author. Although he constantly verges upon the 
functional explanation of taboo to which his abun- 
dant, well-selected materials point, yet he never seems 
quite to grasp it. The separation of the sexes he at- 
tributes to sexual taboos, and then in turn accounts 
for these taboos by "segregation due to and enforced 
by human ideas of human relations." ^ The more 
defensible position would be that the segregation of 
the sexes was due to natural causes, such as occu- 
pation, food supply, capacities, and interests. The 
characteristic habits of each sex which thus arose 
brought their natural sanctions and restraints, or 
taboos. These taboos in turn exercised a reciprocal 
influence and contributed to emphasize the segrega- 
tion from which they originally arose. 

This view of taboo gets impressive confirmation by 
putting it in relation to the natural social divisions 
and groupings which arise in primitive society in the 
way indicated in the last chapter. Taboos may be 
classified with reference to the things which possess 
taboo most powerfully. These are sex; leaders, such as 
kings, chiefs, priests; strangers; and the dead. It has 
been shown that the most radical cleavage within the 
social group or tribe is determined by the habits of the 
sexes in getting food and carrying on the immediate 
life-sustaining processes. The sex-industry divisions 
have been considered with reference to the characteris- 
tic habits and temperaments which they foster. The 
development of such habits tends, upon the psycholo- 
gical principles stated above, to limit each sex to its 
own peculiar mode of life. Therefore these habits or 

^ Ernest Crawley, The Mystic Bote, p. S5. 
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customs hold each sex to certain nctivities which are 
tabiH) to the other. Woman comes to have her pecul- 
iar sphere and man his. These are not determined by 
legishUion or dwrees. Even the tribes in wliich tliey 
are stron^ivst couUl not give a connected account of 
tliem. They ixrv so deep seated, so automatic and un- 
conscious, that they beci)me apimrent in their entire 
scope to the traitunl observer only after seeing them 
acteti out. lUust rations of the taboos between the sex 
groui)s. which are also tlie industrial groups, are abun- 
dant. Among the Todays, men care for the bufTaU)es, 
and women may not approach the dairy nor the dairy- 
man. In the Marquesas Islands the use of canoes is 
prohibited to women; /a/Kt-nuiking belongs exclu- 
sively to the women. It is quite a universal rule that 
before and during war and hunting expeditions men 
are forbidden even the sight of a woman. Indwd, if a 
wonuin looks ui)on the warri()r or soldier he is thereby 
weakened and she may, in many tribes, be put to 
death. "Woman hius generally bwn debarred mon* or 
less from the public ami civil rights of men. This is an 
extension of the biological dilTerenci* of occupation, 
sometimes exaggerated into seclusion amongst poly- 
gamous races, ami into somewhat of inferiority in 
martial and feudal societies.** From this base line of 
occupations the riviprocal taboos extend to all kinds 
of activities aiul possessi(ms. In many tribes the men 
and women live in separate houses which are rigidly 
taboo to the opposite sex. They then mwt outsiile 
the village, in the bush or forest. Family life is there- 
fore impossible. Men and women eat different food. 
Women worshii) fenuUe anil men male deities. Often 
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certain words, especially the names of men and of 
their own husbands, are forbidden to women. The 
usual separation of the sexes is universally more com- 
plete and rigid during those periods in which "woman 
is most a woman/' that is, during pregnancy, child- 
birth, and menstruation. 

It is true that the habitual attitude of man toward 
woman generally involves an assumption of superior- 
ity, and he undoubtedly arrogates to himself privi- 
leges which she is not allowed. He displays a bearing 
of haughtiness and disdain, while she is servile and 
compliant. But it is not so in all stages. In many 
peoples the woman has the strong hand by the pos- 
session of property and by being the head of the 
family. Where war and himting develop the motor 
tendencies of the male and train him to the mastery, 
there he is most likely to exhibit hauteiur toward 
woman, while in such societies she inclines by habit 
to acquiescence. It is interestingly true that man and 
woman in all societies, circumscribed as they are by 
their functions and habits, remain more or less outside 
each other's sphere, and are in so far strangers to one 
another. This element of strangeness, of unf amiliarity, 
is the essence of that which is taboo.* 

Another illustration of the development of taboo 
through habit is foimd in the way in which kings, 
war-chiefs, and prominent functionaries generally 

* If we could get back of the rather one-sided devdopment of our 
social consciousness, due to *'the way in which the male sex has practi- 
cally monopolized the expression of thought," the reciprocal exdusive- 
ness of the spheres of man and woman would be more apparent. Cf. 
Ernest Crawley, The Mystic Rose, p. 57. 
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become «ol iipart* wpnrftlcd, and consecrated. Kings 
nrc evolveil chiefs, and chiefs gained their position in 
early society by actual leadership in wnr and other 
exploits^ much as, among animals, the lender of the 
pack wins his place by power and skill, llisnchieve- 
ments n\ark him as dilTerent from his fcUows, and he 
proves that he is dilTerent by his greater deeds, lie 
habitually stands in a superior notation by natural 
merit. This high station, sustained by so many sur- 
prising deeds, works powerfully upon the inuigimition^ 
and as society is more highly organiy.ed uiuler such 
leadership, the chief or king is reganled with incnms- 
ing awe: he becomes more taboo. The nu>re powerful 
a king, the nu)re taboo he is. It would be the same to 
say that the gnniter, mon* wonderful things he doesi 
the mon^ caution is exeriMsiHl concerning him. This 
attitude toward the chief or king is found nu)re highly 
developfHl in n^ference to the great gods where the 
ctmct^ption of such gods is attained. Whatever be- 
hmgs to the god is taboo, — the places where he lives 
and all the things which his life touches are taboo. 
The places of the theophanies, like Hethel in Hebrew 
history, are taboo. Any one entering upon special 
undertakings makes himself taboo for the purpose by 
certain rites uniting him with the divine, as did the 
Nararite. 

Another deveh>pment of taboo involving the same 
factor of custonuiry nmctions and the corn^lativc 
restraint.s is to be found in the tn^atment of the dead. 
Without entering into the discussicm of the nature of 
ghosts and spirits, it may be noted that to prin\itivc 
people the dead are not lifeless. On the cont rary, they 
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carry on as many or more activities, and often the 
same kind, as during their earthly life. The departed 
ancestors and relatives of the savage simply constitute 
another society, or at least sustain definite relations 
to the living which have to be taken into accoimt. 
The dead must be properly buried, fed, visited. One 
of the most common requirements is that the corpse 
must not be touched, but it is also true that the living 
under many circumstances must not be touched. In 
some cases the dead are treated as having more power 
than before death, thus becoming by so much a differ- 
ent order of beings and therefore more taboo. 

The primary detemunations of taboo are, then, 
those life-processes which take on relatively stable 
forms, such as reproduction and tribal organization, 
including relations with the dead. These are the Imes 
of interest, of habit. The particular objects which are 
taboo are those in which these processes focus, that is, 
man over against woman; the king over against the 
members of the tribe; the dead as contrasted with the 
living. By the same principle, members of different 
castes are taboo to each other, as are members of 
different tribes. 

A secondary development of taboo also follows the 
law of habit, and the objects thus involved may be 
taken as becoming taboo through association with the 
main factors in the life activities. In the nature of the 
case, it is not possible to make a sharp classification 
here, but taboos seem to appear in areas, radiating 
from centres in which they more vitally inhere, to 
marginal objects quite indifferent in themselves. 
Thus the clothing and discarded food of the king 
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derive the taboo quality from hU perHon. There is, 
however, no limit to tJie extent of this radiation or 
transmivsnion. U is eoiiHeciuently not only what the 
kinj{ touehe^i hut what he seeM« mentions, points at. 
and even what he mentally refers to, which luvomes 
taboo, Anythinjjdetaehed frimi the body. - eUithinj?. 
nail parings, hair. bUuHl. excrement, - carries the 
(juality of the person and is therefiire dangerous. In 
the hamis o{ enemies who kmnv how to handle such 
thiuKSi they nuiy be used as charms against one. 

The ilangcrous tiualities of woman, especially dur- 
hig pivgiumcy and childbirth, nuike it necessary to 
seclude her even nuiiH> than at other times. Other- 
wivse she wouKI infect everylhing, The laluio ot the 
infant is apparently derivtHi fiHjm the mother. Often 
the vessels used by her during seclusii>n nmst be 
burned. It is uoi newssary to cite further details nor 
to point iuit that taboo radiates in the same infet^tious 
way fnun the dead, so that in nuuiy places even the 
eU>thiug of the nuiurners nmst be burned when their 
period of mourning is ctunpleted. 

Auiither feature of taluu) whi(*h nu^y be brought 
under the functional interpretation is the dilferentia- 
tion into holiness luul uncleanness. It is agrtHul among 
students of the subject that in the earlier stagt\s there 
was uo dilferentiatiiU). Uobertson Smith \\oU\h that 
the Irratituudity of the laws of uncleanness shows that 
they are survivals (if primitive religiim. IIoHness is 
like uuileanitess in being contagious and dangerous, 
lie shows, ft>r exaniple. tluit in the higher Semitic 
rt>ligious swine wert* taboo, but that it is an open (|ues- 
tion whether this was btHniuse tlie animal was holy or 
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because it was unclean. The differentiation of taboos 
into holy and unclean was reached only in the later 
development of the Semitic religion, and then appar- 
ently under the operation of utilitarian influences and 
of race prejudice. On the whole, those things which 
were identified with the welfare of society and which 
were thus closely related to the service of God were 
considered holy, while acts and objects which were 
novel or foreign were attributed to evil spirits and to 
foreign gods and were therefore unclean. 

It will have been noticed that little has been said 
in this chapter concerning the relation of taboo to 
spirits. The reasons for this will be found in the later 
discussion of spirits and of animism. The means of 
overcoming taboos has not been treated here because 
it is involved in the subject of sacrifice, to which a 
chapter is devoted. 



CHAPTER V 

CnUfiMONtALH AND MAHtO 

In it.^ broncloi^t \i.so tho wonl ru.«itotn clofiignntoA nil 
the rhttrartrri«tir lifo-h«l>it« of n people, thoir Inu- 
RunffOi dn\ss, oti<|Ucttt\ (UTupntions, iiuhIoj^ of trnvol, 
M woH M ihoir foNtiviils, wlohratlon.i, and various 
ritual ohsrrvamvs. In this sense custom is equivalent 
to morr^n ur folk-ways. Ceremonials are particular cus- 
toms of public character aiul siptniHcanw, ccm<lucted 
under the authority ot the leaders <>f the f(roup. These 
cerenuuual customs arise in crises where then^ is nxxHxi 
emotional itUensity. They acquire the sanction of 
lon^ usage and tend to become elalumited into hif(hly 
fonnaK ritualistic observances. They ct>nstitute the 
cult us and afTonI the mf)st complete expression of 
what hiter comes to be ktutwn as religion. 

Functiotud psychology is prepared to accept these 
ccriMuoninls as the nutst impf>rtant factors in |>rinn*- 
tive religion^ for they are just, such motor reactions 
as belong to a relatively simple an<l unrellwtive stage 
of deveh>pnunit. The main questions with refer- 
encf* to these cercnumials, in the functional view, do 
not (Concern their utulerlying ideas or systems of be- 
liefs, but rather their practical and emotional signifi- 
cance. The proper subjwt of investigation is the 
bchavi<)r itself and its effects. Through these, taken 
in their whole setting, the moving impulses and stim- 
uli nuiy be discerncil. Students of aninud and of child 
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life no longer search for complex motives and clear 
ideas as the sources of given actions. They concern 
themselves more with the motor reactions and the 
total situation in which these occur. In the same way 
primitive life and particularly primitive religious life 
should be investigated. The proper question here 
is not what is believed or what is thought, but what is 
done, what is effected. Proceeding in this way, it is 
possible to deal with the objective, tangible realities of 
primitive religion and to see these realities in relation 
to the actual living experiences from which they arise 
and to which they contribute. 

The most important feature of these ceremonials, 
that which distinguishes them and makes them reli- 
gious acts, is their public and social character. They 
belong to the whole group and are conducted by 
its members. Or, if the ritual is in some sense the 
property of one or more individuals, its performance 
is authorized by the leaders of the tribe and eagerly 
witnessed by the members. In this way the social side 
is dominant and controlling. It would be no exaggera- 
tion to say that all ceremonies in which the whole 
group cooperates with keen emotional interest are 
religious, and that all religious acts are distinguished 
by this social quality. It is because these ceremonials 
are social and therefore have the massive and corpo- 
rate value of the entire commimity consciousness that 
they attain the distinctive character which entitles 
them to be called religious. "Religion in primitive 
society may be regarded as primarily a system for the 
controlling of the group with reference to the ends 
which are felt most acutely by the group as a group. 
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t « « All priioticvM cIosi^iuhI \o do this art' rt'Ii^iouNi 
wholhor llu\v art* tlt'linitc ft>rinH of wornliip or nol. 
AmoiiK tiuvsf wo should vUxhh llio t^oinplitmlod initia- 
tion tTronionioM of many ptH>plt\s» tribal or^anixation, 
involving the roKulatioii of tlio individuarM lifo in \\w 
moHt nunuto dotails« his nanun^* his ontin^. his hnnt- 
\t\^^t wlioro lio nuiy go, wlioni ho may marry, and Ids 
otmthitl towani various momhors of tho triht*/* * 

Tluit tho roliKious tvromonials an* prtvnnnt*ntly 
NtM*ial or ^roup roaotions is omphasiy.od hy noting tho 
tHvasions on whioh tlioy otvur. It is found that thoy 
aro hold in oonntvtion with tho fundamontal aiul 
oruoial hiologit^al protvsst*s, involviuK tho vory oxis- 
ttMiot* and wt*lfaro of tho f(roup.* Tht\v an* driinuitio 
roprtuhu^tions and roprosontations of thoso pnnvssos 
and partioularly of tho orisos in naturo and in human 
lifts Tho <*hit*f otTasitms of ooromonials may ho olassi- 
liod as follows: 

Phtpumtpia in Natiirt^. - Tlu\so aro tho rtTurring 
ovonts in tho t*yolo t>f tho soasons most intinuitoly 
otuintvlotl with lunnan wt*lfart\ lltTo holouft tho trlt*- 
hrationsof roluruin^ stHul timo and of harvost, tho 
t>poninK of tho lishiuK and of tho huidiuK soasons. 
In stations whtTo tho ^nnvth of vt^gotation is ohvi- 
tHisly dopondont up<m tho rainfalK asanum^ thoZuni 
Indians, tho ooromonios aro almost wholly oontvrnoti 
with that ovont. It is in timos t>f drouth that tht^ 
ooromoiuos aro most olahoratotl anti most t*arofully 
cxtHHittHJ. AnuuiK tho Arabs tho fort iliy.at ion of tho 

* Irvinii KiiiKi l>iff*^nlu*ium f/lA# R^liifiou* (\)iurii)M«fiMNi. p. titt, 

• Kriit^Hl Onwli^y, '* Tlir Origin iiii«l FuiuMioii of IMi||loii." Nortb- 
lo0iviU hiiitr*, pp. ^iA t. 
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date-palm sets the season and the pattern for impor* 
tant ceremonials. Many ceremonies which have been 
interpreted as dramatizations of creation myths are in 
all probability concerned with the immediate present 
processes of reproduction of vegetable and animal life. 
The appropriation of the new grain or fruit is not 
allowable for the individual until the group ceremonies 
in reference to the first-fruits have been performed. 
In the same way the use of the herd is begun by the 
ceremonial appropriation of the firstlings of the flock. 

Birthy Initiation^ and Marriage. — Important rites 
attend the birth of a child and his reception in the 
camp. How critical and elemental this matter is may 
perhaps be appreciated best by reflecting that the 
children are not infrequently put to death because 
they jeopardize the care of older children and encum- 
ber the tribe. The child is named after a prescribed 
manner and often quite formally. All people have 
elaborate customs for the initiation of the youth into 
full participation in the life of the tribe. These cere- 
monies begin about the age of ten and culminate at 
the age of eighteen or twenty. They represent to 
the youth the historic or mythological past of the 
tribe through symbolic dances, the display of sacred 
objects of which he has hitherto been kept in igno- 
rance, the revealing of secret names, and the impart- 
ation of certain tribal or totem markings. 

Marriage is everywhere regarded as a social matter, 
that is, as an affair of the group. This is seen particu- 
larly in the restrictions as to who may marry. It is 
customary to require persons to marry outside their 
group or tribe. Even among the low tribes of Austrap 
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lift the elan and totem ffroupti are well eatablifthed and 
the \\m\U within which selection of mateti can he made 
are riKiilly prejiervtHh The eMtuhliMhrnent of nueh in- 
timate rehitionM with other families and memheritof 
the opposite mox i^ a matter of Hueh keen MKnal inter- 
est and i^f 8Uoh haiAard tliat it is safeguarded by va- 
rituiH ehdmrate (^erenumien. 

Dmth ami liurhL — The death of a member of a 
primitive gnuip involveit detinite obligationn uptm 
tluKse noart\st of kin for the discharKe of which they are 
responsible to tlie wht>le Krt)up« There are preseribtnl 
motles of bnritdi prtwisicm ft^r the welfare and CH>n« 
tentment of the dtreastnl. and prtH*autions ot varions 
kinds against any unfriendly acts of either tlie living 
or the dead. The obse(|uies» feeding of the dead, care 
of the grave, and spetMal (observances may (nrntinue 
for weeks or months, and anuuig many ptH>ples Lliey 
exteiul tlmuigh years, 

War ami tht* Tn^ahnmt i\f Stnuign^. — In carrying 
out any interest savage tribes nsnally (ind innumer- 
able oiHnisitms for war. The war ceremonials are there- 
fore n\uch in evidem*e. They (H>nsist of cnnmcils. as- 
semblages. tltHHirations. fasts, parades, nuuueuvres. 
dances, triumphal pnn'essions. feasts. Here as much 
as. or more than, in any other crisis the sense of tribal 
unity and power are immeiliately felt. The tension is 
great ami the value of solidarity is provetl in every 
snct^ess or failure. It is CH)nse(|uently to be expected 
that these war t^ertMUonials shouUl be of great signifi- 
cance in religious history. Contrasted with the hos- 
tility of war are the customs of hospitality. These 
include tlie signs of greeting which strangers employ, 
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the methods of establishing relations of peace, as by 
eating, drinking, smoking together, exchanging gifts, 
and mingling blood. 

But when it is shown that the ceremonials are 
religious primarily because they are social, it yet 
remains to consider two other facts concerning them. 
They are magical and have reference to spirits. It is 
usually maintained by writers upon primitive religion 
that religion is sharply contrasted with magic, and 
that its most distinguishing mark is belief in and pro- 
pitiation of spirits. But the view set forth here is that 
magic and spiritism are characteristic features of all 
activities and interests of the savage and are not 
peculiar to his religion. Not only his ceremonials but 
all other activities also involve magic and spirits. 
These cannot, therefore, serve either negatively or 
positively to delimit religion from other interests. In 
justification of this view a consideration of magic is 
first presented. 

Many writers put magic and religion in sharp oppo- 
sition to each other. J. G. Frazer holds that magic 
signifies the necessary determination of one event by 
another in a mechanical and invariable manner. Man 
may gain control of these forces and make them serve 
his ends. But since the savage confused real causes 
with all manner of coincident and unrelated factors, 
his magic often failed and he gradually lost faith in it. 
Then the powers of nature became occult and mysteri- 
ous and gave rise to the notion of spirits which man 
propitiated and worshiped. Thus religion arose. 

Lang and Jevons defend the opposite view, that 
religion was prior and magic a relapse from the 
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pori^on Imppcns to the pcrs^on himsiclfi unlcM this niy.s* 
torious inlluotuT \h cHiuntorttctetl by soino poworful 
iiftoncy. Tlio ih^HkIous rorotnoniiilM« r(M|uiring. ns they 
do, thr oo(Jporatlon ot tho Kroup% irniy ho rojtnnlod m 
colltTtlvo inuKir: while those pmctiwN which nro com- 
tnoiily (U\si^imte(i iim tuiiKic nmy bo (listiiiKuishod an 
\\\i\W\{\\u\\ iuap:io. This torminohiKy hns tho thTidod 
adviuitn^o of roforrinft to tho cUmr and sinipk^ <li«- 
tinotioii botwoon arls whioh are social and those which 
are individuah It does not involve tho highly wn)UKht 
nictaphy.sical discriminations belonging to the classi- 
ficatit>n of spirits into natnral and snpornatnral. 

I'pon endeavoring to understand the natnn' of 
nmKic, one who approaches it fn>m the functional 
standpoint will not be surprised to find that the term 
is (piitc vague and shifting in its ctmtcnt. Instead of 
attempting to dofmo magic it is more profitable to 
indicate some things designated by it withfuit insisting 
that they exhaust its possible meanings. It is agreed, 
for example, that w^hen a savage swks to ]>roduce rain 
by sprinkling water upon the gnmnd he is working 
magic. We nuiy class such acts as imitative magie, 
whether pcrfornunl by one person alone or by nuiny in 
concert. Another type of savage pn>ciHlure is to gain 
possession of something w*hich has belonged to a per- 
son, it may be an article of clothing or even some of 
the earth upon which he has walketl. It is felt that the 
objwt shan\M in the life of the person, so that whatever 
is done to it is done to the ])er.Mon. This also is magic» 
cither individual or collective, and belongs to the 
special category of sympathetic magic. In other ca.ses 
a person or a group of persons possesses such power* 
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ful qualities that people and things may be directly 
aflfected at a distance. For example, the king's gaze 
or even the intent of his mind may be so powerful as 
to operate immediately through space, aflFecting re- 
mote chiefs or the sun itself. This may be called direct 
magic, though it is closely related to sympathetic 
magic, since it is a part of the king's person which is 
thus projected by his gaze or by his thought. There 
are many other uses of the term magic, but these 
serve the present purpose.^ 

Illustrations of these diflFerent types of magic in 
public ceremonials might be multiplied indefinitely. 
Frazer cites many cases among widely diflFerent peo- 
ples showing how the fertilization of grain and trees 
is eflFected by ceremonials imitating the process of 
impregnation. The planting of the crops is accom- 
panied by intercourse of the sexes or in higher stages 
of development by the symbolic acts of May Day, 
Easter, and Whitsuntide. In England it was custom- 
ary on these days for young couples to roll down a 
slope together. "In various parts of Europe customs 
have prevailed both at spring and harvest which are 
clearly based on the same primitive notion that the 
relation of the human sexes to each other can be so 
used as to quicken the growth of plants. For exam- 
ple, in the Ukraine on St. George's Day (the twenty- 
third of April) the priest in his robes, attended by his 
acolytes, goes out to the fields of the village, where the 
crops are begmning to show green above the ground, 
and blesses them. After that the young married peo- 

^ N. W. Thomas, '' Studies in Tenninology," Man, 1904, p. 16S. Cf. 
A. C. Haddon, Magic and FeUakism. 
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plo Ho down in cMinplos on tho sown IxvUU nnd n>U 
sovornl \\\\\VH ovor on thotn, in tho holiof that this will 
pn>niolo llio growth of tlio crops. In sonio pnrts of 
Knssia llio priost hiinsolf is n)IKHl by woinon f>vor the 
sprotilitip: orop, luul tluit wiiliont ri'^anl to tlio nuul 
nnd hoh\s whirli ho nuiy onoonntor in his honoHoont 
proKross/* * It is ititorostin^ niso to nolioo tluit tliis 
prinoiph^ of luuiht^y in proorontitin nuiy ho oxprosMul 
in jtisl tho t>ppo.silo innnnor, tluit is, hy tho imposition 
of striol ootUinonoo, so that tlio prosorvat ion of vi^or 
nn<l on<M>!:y will alsf> sIronKtIion thoon>ps. Illioit h)vc 
IS in any oasr harinftil for tho fiohls and orops. This oni- 
phasi/.oN I ho point now nndor ilisonssion, natnoly, thai 
pnhli<* arts of tho sanio typo arc nniKiiNiKtluMliircrcncc 
boinK that the coronu>nial acts pnuhuv rtvstilts which 
i\w hotioficial, while tho illicit dotnls nw disastrous. 

Ptihlii* ivrfMUtHiials for tho production of rain hy 
iniilalin^ its fall arc widosproa^l; ft)r catisinn the sun to 
shine hy rckitullinK its li^ht with fmvs or hy other 
nu*an*< t»f nMiowiuK i's waning strtMiKlh; for nudvitiK the 
winil It) hlow hy (lapping blankets \o start a brooy,o, 
Thos<» tMMVinonios nuiy bo oontluottMl by individuals 
for the grotiporby thogrotipas a wlu>K\* It is signifi* 
cant that when tho stress is gn^itost, as in times of 
tlrotilh or during an eclipse, tho conMuonios boeomc 
more <n»mplotely tribal or social, doubtless not only 
bwatise the intonvst in them is nu>ro giMioral btil also 
bfvau.M^ the gn^itor luunbor of partieipants, if oidy as 
spiH^alors, aids in tho ol!ieaey of the porfonnanec. 

' J (; Frn^or. (h^ithn Wowj/A. voL II, p. ^OH. 

* KfimiN *\f ElhnM^ijfff, liHlU>tin 50, |mrt i, **ltiia«lb<Mik of Amorlonn * 
Imlinniv/' p. IMP. 
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The same tendency of the magical act to be most 
thoroughly socialized where it involves most acutely 
the common good is also seen in the fact that the 
ceremonies occupy more members of the group and 
consume longer periods of time in the performance 
where nature is most unfavorable. The elaborate rain- 
making ceremonies of the Zuni Indians confirm this. 

Collective, imitative magic is found in war cere- 
monials. In ancient Peru, when a war expedition was 
contemplated, they were wont to starve certain black 
sheep for some days and then slay them, uttering the 
incantation, "As the hearts of these beasts are weak- 
ened, so let our enemies be weakened." ^ Frazer cites 
similar practices among the ancient Hindoos. "Tode- 
stroy his foe a man would fashion a figure of him in clay 
and transfix it with an arrow which had been barbed 
with a thorn and winged with an owFs feather. Or he 
would mould the figure of wax and melt it in fire. 
Sometimes effigies of the soldiers, horses, elephants, 
and chariots of a hostile army were modeled in dough 
and then pulled in pieces." * This principle of imita- 
tive magic may also be used to aid an army. " In the 
island of Timor, while war is being waged, the high 
priest never quits the temple; his food is brought to 
him or is cooked inside; day and night he must keep 
the fire burning, for if he were to let it die out, disaster 
would befall the warriors and would continue as long 
as the hearth was cold. Moreover, he must drink only 
hot water during the time the army is absent; for 
every draught of cold water would damp the spirits of 

^ R. R. Marett, *'From Spell to Prayer/' Folk-Lore, 1904. 
> J. G. Frazer, Ooldm Bough, vol. i, p. 14. 
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tho ptHiple. MO timt they ctmUl not vanquish tlie en- 
emy/' ^ tn MmluKiuionri while the men are at the 
wars, the \vt»men keep up ihinees (H>ntinuoU8ly, *'They 
iH'lieve that hy ilaneiuK they impart ^treiiKth* tH)ur- 
AK^s and ftotnl fortune to their hu.'ibaniljA.*' Fraxer 
gives other eiLseM wlu^rt^ fruit.^ and HttuieM are antkinted 
with oil hy the wtunen at home mo that the raiiulropM 
will relu>und frtun them ami thus eause the hulletM of 
the enemy io fall harndeMM from their huMhandM; or 
the Wikinen wave their fauM in ortler to direet the lud* 
lets away fri>m friends and ttnvard the foe. AntUher 
custom is fi>r thewimien on the day of hattle {o run 
about with g^ms. or stieks earvetl to look like guiu^ 
and takiuK Ki*^'en paw-<paws (fruits shaped stunewhat 
tike a melon)» they haek them with knives, as if they 
weiv ehopping otf the Iieads of the foe.* 

Mm*h of the etilltH'tive nuigie charaeteristie of tn^re- 
nionials is sympathetic magie. The eentral elenu^nt 
here is the possession of some part of the aninud or 
person in onler to derive his (pmlities. When a Zulu 
army ass^nddivs to ^o forll*. the warrior eats sli(*es of 
meat whit*h ait^ sineartnl with a powtler nuuh^ ot the 
drietl tiesh ot various aninuds. sueh as the leopartl, 
tion» elephant, snakes, and so on; for thus it is tlumKht 
that the soldiers will aei|uire tlu^ hravery antl tether 
warlike ciualities of these aninmls. It is a (Humnon 
praetiee to eat the tlesh. particularly the heart, antl to 
drink the tdootl t»f brave enemies in onler to aei|uire 
Uieir ciualities.* 

' J. (}, Friuttr. (kM¥H BoH^fh^ vol i, p. Ml. 

* ihU, v«il 1. |i, MM, 

^ ibiJ, vol. ii. \i\h aM. MT. 
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It is probable that the ceremonies attending the 
treatment of the first catch of fish or game are cases 
of sympathetic magic. In the Torres Straits the first 
turtle caught during the turtle-breeding season was 
handed over to the men of the Turtle clan, who 
painted themselves to resemble the turtle and per- 
formed dances and certain mimetic acts to insure an 
abundance of turtles. Here it may be supposed that 
the treatment of one member of the species proceeds 
on the notion that what is done to a part is done to 
the whole of the class. This throws light upon many 
ceremonials over the first fish or animal or fruit taken. 
It must be dealt with in the accepted public man- 
ner before any others of the species may be appro- 
priated. 

"Amongst the Thlinkeet of Alaska the first halibut 
of the season is carefully handled and addressed as a 
chief, and a festival is given in his honor, after which 
the fishing goes on. Among the tribes of the Lower 
Frazer River, when the first sockeye salmon of the 
season has been caught, the fisherman carries it to the 
chief of his tribe, who delivers it to his wife. She 
prays, saying to the salmon, *Who has brought you 
here to make us happy ? We are thankful to your chief 
for sending you.' When she has cut and roasted the 
salmon according to certain prescribed rules, the whole 
tribe is invited and partakes of the fish, after they 
have purified themselves by drinking a decoction of 
certain plants, which is regarded as a medicine for 
cleansing the people."^ 

Thus the ceremonial eating of the first fish is a 

^ J. G. Frazer» Golden Bought vol. ii, p. 412. 
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meiuiM of makiiift hwtv of tho sptvioN for tlio 8oiison\H 
fotul. on tho principle that what is doiio tt> n part U 
done to tilt* wholo. Tho iHTriiionial oaro with whirh 
tht' first (ish. aiiiiuah graiiu or fruit of the soasoii is 
trtNitotI appears to hv just tho nioaus of siH*uriuK an 
almuthuuv of that rhiss t>f tihjoots. Tho uso of oiu' is 
tho uso of alh just as tho oaro of a iuau*s ftinUo is a oaro 
of tho uuiu liiuisolf, Tho iutiinato assiioiatitui of tho 
part aiul tho Nvhoh\ of tho indiviihuil auil tho spooios, 
of tho (irst'horu aiul tho whoU' ftouoratiou is tlu' ohu^ 
\o ixuxny praotioos whioh art* at oniv rolif^ious and 
inaKi(*aL 

In tho initiation oon^nuuiios hi>th niinu'tio and syni- 
patholio nuigio appoar. Aniouft tho Arunta triho of 
Australia tho first of thoso ooronuinios is tho ti)ssin)( 
of hoys i>f ton or twolvo in tho air. Tho nion oatoh 
thoin as thoy fall, whilo tho wiunon danoo niuntl and 
nmnd tho ^^uip. swin^iuK thoir arms and shouting 
hmilly.^ This ooroniony is tt> nuiko thorn ^vow to nuin* 
hiuuL IVrhaps tho tossing up otTtrts tins in tho sav- 
aK<' mind. Kra/.or ^ivos nuuiy instanoos ot swiii^iuK 
to proiuiito tho (growth of ^rain; tho hifthor tho priosts 
or poasants s\vinK» tho tailor will tho on^ps f;row.* Iii 
tho stHMind ooromony thort* are foaturt^s whioh soom 
to aooomplish tho itiontifioation of tlu' youth with tho 
triho, iiu*lutlinK tho doad as woU as tho living mondiors. 
Tho fur-string fi*^>"^ » totom animal, tho hair girdlo. 
nnti tho puhii' tassol aro fastomnl on him to nuiko him 
ono i)f Iht* totom-olass, kangaroo, wihioat. or whatovor 
tlio totom may ho. All thoso oporato nuigioally lo 

' S|H*iu*rr nii«l (lillrti. SnUvt Trih^» i\f (VNlni/ AhMtiUm, p. <U« 
• Friurr, CiMrn lUmgh, vol. ii, p. .*tS. Ct Ap|HMitlU, Nolo A.. 
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unite the youth with the tribe and to impart to him 
in very literal ways the life of the group. Thus con- 
tinuity is achieved for the tribe. A suggestive feature 
of the ceremony and one which shows the thoroughly 
social character of it is the conduct of the women, 
especially the relatives of the youth. While he is in 
the Bush recovering from the circumcision, the " Mia 
(a woman whom his father has married or might have 
married) may not eat opossum, or the large lizard, or 
carpet snake, or any fat, as otherwise she would 
retard her son's recovery. Every day she greases her 
digging sticks and never allows them out of her sight; 
at night time she sleeps with them close to her head. 
No one is allowed to touch them. Every day also she 
rubs her body all over with grease, as in some way this 
is supposed to help her son's recovery." ^ There is no 
treason to doubt that the central factors of the initia- 
tion ceremonies are any less magical than these peri- 
pheral factors which are obviously such. The last of 
the initiation ceremonies, the Engwura, strengthens 
the youth by fire ordeals. It imparts courage and 
wisdom; makes the men more kindly natured and less 
apt to quarrel. In all these ceremonies the use of 
blood is common and its eflSciency universally con- 
sists in binding together and solidifying the group by 
its magical power. Several times during the cere- 
monies the performers lie down in a mass upon the 

^ Spencer and Gillen, Natwe Tribes qf Central Australia, p. 250. In 
the ceremony which follows circumcision these authors note that a chant 
is sung which is supposed to have the effect of promoting the growth of 
the hair, — the mark of maturity. Biting the head and chin are for the 
same purpose. 
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|m)Mtrato tu>vi(v» tho prt'MMiuK ttifp'tlior of tho hotlioN 
having kv^'hI powor ot union and iniunilation.* 

Another in.stanro of Mynipathrtio uumiv \h found in 
Iho uso of tlio nanio of an anrrsttir. tlivinily. or man. 
Tho nanio is so nuirh a part ot i\\v iiulividual or ohjtvl 
that to possess tho niinio is to hiivo pi>\vor over him. 
It is thort*foro fro(|uontly fimnd that tho names ot 
persons and i>f tho divinitios aro kept srrn*t. "A 
nuiirs namo or a f{od*s — is part of himself, and 
then'foro invooation anti n'potition of the deily*s 
name eonslitutes in itself an aetuaK if mystie. union 
with the ihMly." * In some Kf^yptian prayers there is 
sometimes achled the remimh'r that the ])etitioner 
knows the divine mystie name. 

The SOUK'S and ehants an' also magieal in eharaeter. 
antI the vohnne of sound in a ehorus of voiees nuikes 
the etfeet nutre nuissive and iMunpelliuK, One part 
of the inilialion riles in South-east Australia, as tle- 
serihetl hy Ilowitt, diseh>ses its nui^ieal eharaeter st> 
elearly and in sueh a typieal nnnmer that it is quoted 
hen* at lenglh. The ^^'ueral elTtrt of the <*enMnonic*s 
is to preserve eontinuity in the tribal life, and this is 
done hy transferring to the youth the motle of life ami 
even the suhstanee of the aneeslors. In the ei»n»- 
monies the amrstors an' pn'sent, tlu' savage mind 
making little distineticui between a syml)ol and the 
nvdity symboli/.ed. The tvrenmnies an* not nuike- 
believe, but to all intents an' the embodiment of the 
aetual beiujLt and aetivity of the prof{eiiit(»rs of the 
tribe. In this instanee a proeessicm of oltl men in 

* Jrvtuii. ihtrotiut'lioh lo Mi* llUtori/ t\f Rpliffion^ p. ^4A. 
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represented to those being initiated. ** Great age was 
shown, as in all these representations, by each man 
walking in a stooping position, supported by a staflF in 
each hand. After circling around the boys twice, the 
procession resolved itself into a ring in front of the 
boys, and the men danced the usual magic dance 
round one who exhibited his Jdias in the usual manner. 
The men, then, ceasing to dance, rushed to the boys 
in an excited manner, old Yibai-malian leading the 
way, and for the first time went through one of their 
most characteristic performances. They all shouted 
^Ngaiy meaning *good,' and at the same time moved 
their arms and hands as if passing something from 
themselves to the boys, who, being instructed by the 
Kahos, moved their hands and arms as if pulling a 
rope toward themselves, the palms of the hands being 
held upwards. The intention of this is that the boys 
shall be completely filled — saturated, I might say, — 
with the magic proceeding from the initiated and the 
medicine men, so that * Daramulun will like them.* " ^ 
Further evidence of the magical character of reli- 
gious ceremonials is also afforded by viewing them as 
means of overcoming or producing taboo. Taboo is 
regarded by many writers as "negative magic," ' and 
to the savage the surest way to overcome any magic 
is by other magic. The things tabooed are dangerous 
because they are strange, mysterious, and because they 
possess qualities, such as frailty or weakness, which 
one might receive from contact. But whatever ex- 
planation of taboo is accepted, it is agreed by all that 

^ A. W. Howitt, Naiiffe Tribes qf Souih-east Australia, p. &^. 
> R. R. Marett, ArUhropological Essays, p. 219. 
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any Inlmo niiiy ho ovorcMimo by onv or luiothor roro- 
luonial doviiv. Oiiwloy \u\h tniulo ii inost IhorouKh 
invosti^atifui of niarriaKo (vnnnoiiioN, and his oonrhi- 
sunx is that thoy aro oniphiyod to ovoroonio tho taboos 
involvoiK anionft whirh tho soxual taboo is tho most 
important. *' Marriago roromonios noutrali/o tho 
(iaiiKors attarhinft to union botwoon tho soxos« in all 
tho oomph*x moaniiift of thoso liatiKors/* ' It was 
shown in tho hist ohaptor that tho soxos aro tal>oo l>o- 
oauso of thoir stranK«Mioss anti mystory for oaoh othor* 
ihio to tho soparation botwoon thorn, arisini; from <lif- 
foront iHTupations aiul thoir at tondant sooial haluts. 
Thoutm«>st oatition is, thon*foro, nooossary, whon thoy 
aro to bo nnitiMl, This oaut ion is nooossary in any <*asos 
of onlinary oontaot botwoon indivicbuils i)f tho samo 
SOX. whon tlioy oat to^^Mhor or livo to^othor in any way. 
Marria^o nuist i^voroomo thoso taboos as woll as thoso 
of SOX. Aooonlingly, thoso ritos aro found univor- 
sally antI with a ronuirkabh* simihirity. (>awh\v has 
ImMi^ht to^othor an ohdiorato disphty of oustoms in 
support of this viow. Thoso aro snmmari/.od in what 
folhiws. Tliat thoy art* maitioal in oharaotor thoro oan 
bo no (h^ubt. and that thoy aro roliftious in tho sonsoof 
oml)odyinK tho hi^host sooial sanoticm is ovicU'nt. Tho 
prolimiiuiry marriafto ooromonios intlioato that somo- 
tliiiiKdanftorons is abont to hv undortakon, donuunh'nK 
various kinds ot oaut ion. Tho bricU' and tho brido- 
yroom an* aotMunpaniotI by pnnvssions to alhiy ovil 
inUnonoos. Throwing ritv. Ihnir, nuts* or swoot moats 
had tho samo purpt>so origimdly. In many oountrios 
tho partios about to W(mI must batho, lio fumiftaUnli 
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and fast for purification. Weddings take place at 
night, when female shyness and timidity are more 
easily overcome and when the evil eye cannot harm. 
Various means of concealment such as veils and dis- 
guises are employed, so that often the bridegroom 
never sees the bride until the marriage is consum- 
mated, and then frequently both are kept shut up 
within the house for days. In some cases each party 
is wedded first to a third thing, such as a tree, to insure 
harmlessness. Restrictions are sometimes maintained 
after marriage, such as silence, refraining from sleep, 
and from food. Among many low tribes the husband 
is protected from the dangers of intercourse by the 
ceremonial in which the bride first receives other men. 
Sometimes defloration is performed by the priest. 
Ceremonial fights and flights signifying sexual oppo- 
sition and the necessity for caution are common. It is 
the sex and not the tribe or family from which the 
bride is abducted. The most important ceremonies in 
marriage are those in which the union takes place by 
an exchange between the parties of some part of them- 
selves, a lock of hair, piece of clothing, food, or drink, 
special gifts, or by the actual exchange of blood. The 
hands may be joined or the heads pressed together, but 
the commonest ceremony of union is that of eating 
and drinking together. Less ceremonial, that is, a 
slighter amount of magic, is necessary in the marriage 
of a widow, since most of the danger has been already 
overcome in her case. 

In practically every instance where the ceremonial 
is employed it apparently involves this removal of 
taboo as well as the positive furtherance of the life 
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pmof^M. In those nmrriAf(c orretiumicii the purpoi^Oi 
tKHHirdiiift to Oawloyi im to ovonM>inc nonnlivo oomli- 
tion.M. In tho vmv of pluntititt oropii tlio no)tntivc ntul 
pOiMitlvo forw« nt tho rile nooiu inoro iirnrly hnliuiood. 
In ornMnoniiil.'i for «ioknoM nnil {\\v doufl tho oppo^ti- 
tion to nogativo olonunits »ooni« Kn^ilor. This iippoiir.s 
nlso to ho tnio in tho oiuto of warriors rotnrnintt from 
hatth\ Thoy nuiM roniain a oortain tinio ontwhlo tlio 
oanip, paint thoni.Molvon, ballio, ho fod hy t)llior« in 
onhT not to tonoh food, nntil finally tho tahiH) in 
romovotl and thoy aro aUowoil to roturn into full 
rolations with tho triho.' 

In all thoHO ooriMnoniaU tho tonilonoy of habitual 
AotivitioM If) luvonio olahorato and nioro or Io.mm syni- 
holio i.M ovidont. Tho Arunta Triho in Australia, for 
oxaniplo, .spond as muoh as four months at u timo in 
this soominit mimiory and nnimmory. In moro ad- 
vanctnl pooplos tho symbolism dovoh>ps into gonuino 
art. Among tho (irooks musio and plaslio art. oan bo 
traood bark to thodanooof thoaKrioultural fostivals, 
whoro tho rhythm and form aro tlirwt roproduotions 
of tho rhythm and form of roal labor. 

Coronuuuals xuhhI also to bo otmsidortnl with rofor- 
ont*o to tho omotional roaotions involvoih It is now 
woll ostablishotl that tho omotions ariso in situations 
of stross and tonsicm. whoro tho ro)(ular. habitual aotiv- 
ity is intorruptiMl and is inadcHpmto to tho task in 
hand. Attontion (luttors botwoon otmlliotinft ])lans 
of aotion, aooompaniod liy doprossing. painful fooling 
whon tho oauso is losing or by oxpansivo% ploasurablc 

* J. il FrAKor. aMfn lUmgh. vol. I. p. 931; W. K. Smith. /Mtyton 
fl/ Ih iSVmi/M. p. 4P1. 
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feeling when victory and safety are at hand. The 
despair of defeat endures so long as the consciousness 
of what is lost remains keen, and the joy of the success 
waxes great while there is a sense of the loss and pain 
which have been avoided. It has been seen that the 
occasions of ceremonials are precisely those acute 
crises which set the most vital interests of the tribe 
in greatest tension, — hunger, love, war, birth, death, 
youth, sickness. The rites which arise in these crises 
share in these tensions and at the same time resolve 
them. They are not make-believe and they are not 
remotely symbolical. They actually do work. Ac- 
cordingly the participants in the dance or corrob- 
boree experience the whole gamut of emotion. So 
intense does this become in certain ceremonies that 
special performances are necessary to allay it. Thus 
Spencer and Gillen relate the conclusion of a certain 
dance: "the Nurtunja (a pole used in sacred cere- 
monies) was laid on one side, and the performers, tak- 
ing each a little bit of down from it, pressed this in 
turn against the stomach of each of the older men who 
were present. The idea of placing hands upon the 
performers is that thereby their movements are 
stopped, whilst the meaning of the down being placed 
against the stomachs of the older men is that they 
become so agitated with emotion by witnessing the 
sacred ceremony that their inward parts, that is, their 
bowels, which are regarded as the seat of the emotions, 
get tied up in knots, which are loosened by this appli- 
cation of a part of the sacred Nurtunja.^^ ^ 

^ Spencer and Gillen, Native Tribt$ of Central Auatraliat pp. 
285 f. 
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It \n tmthahto (tuit \\\\a rtnotiount r\ritrtnont« in 
luiu^* imnvH m\un\\\\\\\fi lo frouy.y, is nf import anoo on 
its own arrount. Tho sul>jo(*ts of it puss out of tlioir 
usuiil stnto n\u\ horonio for the tinu' strnngo to tluMn-^ 
wolvr.M iuul to othors. Tlu\v \ohv thnn.Holvos in thi* 
tolrtn ionl lun^ostor rhnriiHors iniprr.Honntnl. Jnst 
honuiMO tlu\v nppo«r olhor thnn nonnnl and nro uhli* 
to \\\) oxlrnonlinnry thin^.M, snrh us nllrrintf onirnlar 
wisilfun, porluip.M in ii strnn^o ton^no, thoy nro iv- 
KiOMJod ns tithoo or MinMVfl. Ilivrrs ilosrrihos i\ r«so in 
whirl) iltoMn^ <i ftniornl unions tho Todns tho hnlTiito 
to ho kilh^H honuno rofrnrtory lunl ihuHly Iny «hnvn 
innl fMMihl \u\\ ho niovoil.^ Thon n ilivinor wns in^IKmI 
who (innood to n\u\ fro, fnnn lunl townnls tho hnlTido. 
As Ins tlMnoin^ hin^juno wihior, his iippoiininoo wn« 
strnn^o. **)liH hiiirsootnnl tostiuni ont from his hoinL 
nlthon^h it shook with oiioh of his violont movomonts; 
his oyos wovo nhnornnilly hri^ht Mm! his faoo ^nvo 
ovory nppoMrnnoo of ^ro«t montnl oxoiUMnont.** Whilo 
in this slnto lu^ ^iwo ilirotMions in n iMn^nn^o whii»h 
nt olhor linnvs ho ohnnuMJ to ho iKnonmt of. Tho^o nro 
tho phonomonn of tomporury possossinn whioh ooonr 
nniooK mII pooplos mnl to son^o oxtoni in nil slaM:<'s of 
ilovolopmonl. Tho snhjoots of thom nro Inhoo nn<l »l 
tho samo timo nro nhlo to oxort nu»gio«l powor. It i« 
whon tho initiation ril os havo hoon oarriod thron^h 
variotis prolinnnarios that tho porformors attain snf- 
Hoiont forvor or fron?iy to aootin^dish tho transfor of 
tho anoostral lifo to tho novioo. Iiikowiso all tho ooro- 
monios roquiro ilanivs, oluu)ts« snrprisos, oxptosiotus of 

* W. II. U. Illvrrii, rhf r.h/rtJi. p. <«V1 ; of. J. U. VViMirr. (hUfn WowyA, 
vol. i, p. 15 1. 
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energy, before they become effective. The efficacy of 
the group is greatest in this climax of emotion, and it 
is then that the magic is wrought. At that moment 
power is communicated, the processes of nature are 
enlivened, the youth is transformed into manhood, 
sickness is expelled, the evil doer is detected, the enemy 
is smitten, the future is foreseen, and all manner of 
miracles are wrought. 

It is also true that the ceremonials have a genuine 
educational value. They inculcate self-control, en- 
durance, obedience to the old men, and acquaint the 
novices with the stories of heroes of the past and their 
deeds of valor. But such educational effects are not 
independent of the magical character of the rites. 
Indeed it is not difficult to see that the more magical 
they are, the more impressive the instruction becomes. 



CllAlTEU VI 



mMHITA 



{\\\\% fur \u\s luvn flrlihoruto, ImiI n full ron.<4iflorHtion of 
(hn j^uUjool \H itnportitnt nt \\m point. Two ntntr- 
nionls fnun Tylor'w jiivnl work \\u\y hv Inkon n« typloal 
of \\\v ununt iloolrinn. "It nvvxwH nn though tlir oon- 
orption of n lutniiin nonK when owiv nttiunni hy nuui, 
Borvotl MM « typpor nunlH on winoli \\v fmniiMl not only 
\\\H idoMj^ of other nowU of lowor k^iuI<\ l>nt nlixo \\\n 
Mon of spirit n»l l)rinK» in )t<'<t^r*^K f^^M (h^ tinioM Hf 
tluit sports in tho lon^ nvnnn np to thi^ hrnvonly 
(Vontor lunl llnli^r of tho worliK tln> (Jrowt Spirit.** 
"Tho K^Mtorul prinoiplos of this invest ift^t ion soom 
nHl^>«rnlivoly onsy of mvoss to tin* rmpiiror, if \w will 
uso tho two k«\v« whirh tho foro^oin^ stn«lirs imply: 
first, thnt spirit mil boinfts nro moilolnl i)y nuin on 
his primnry oonooption of his own hnnutn sonh lunl 
scM'oml, thnt thoir pnrposi^ is to rxpliun nntnrn on thi^ 
primitivo rhihilikr ttuMiry ttuit it is trnly ami thronfth^ 



ont Nmimntnl Natnro.'" * 



This Huirnotrristio pxprrssion of Ihr vlow of most 
writfM's npon tho snhjoot of nnimism or spiritism ho- 
trnys pliunty tin* vf!vv\ of tho ohi rntionni psyrhoh»ny. 
It miulo thonssnmption timi nuni is tlirortly oonsoions 
of himsolf i\H n spirit nal n^ont* or sonK lunl tho f\trthor 
iissnmption thnt this "ronooption of tho luimnn sonl 

» K. n. 1\vK»r. rnmifirt Vuthirf. vol. ((, pp. 110. 1H4; of. pp. lOP, 
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is the very *fons et origo* of the conceptions of spirit 
and deity in general." Professor James and many psy- 
chologists after him have shown how unsubstantial a 
foundation there is for the earlier conception of the 
soul as a metaphysical unit. In his actual experience 
each man is, as it were, many selves, sometimes organ- 
ized into more or less of a hierarchy, but often dis- 
sociated, if not quite at war with one another. One 
never feels the whole of himself, so to speak, but is in 
reality conscious of this or that activity; reading, 
walking, eating, with a thread of " warmth and in- 
timacy" giving a fragile continuity to the complex 
series. At best this consciousness of self waxes and 
wanes in vigor and fatigue, in youth and senility. 
Instead of having a kind of ready-made knowledge 
of self which he can employ as a type to project upon 
all the things he meets, in reality he only gradually 
attains a dim, partially organized sense of personality 
out of his experiences with other persons and things. 
The notion of the soul does not precede the idea of 
objects. There is no individuality in the subject 
except in relation to individuality in objects. The dis- 
criminating and synthesizing processes by which dis- 
tinctions between the self and objects proceed, and by 
which unity and distinctness arise for both, do not 
concern one more than the other. A highly organized 
personality implies an equally well-ordered world of 
various persons constituting a social order and a 
sphere of multitudinous "things" or "objects" gov- 
erned by "laws of nature." Subject and object arise 
together in experience. It is therefore a fundamental 
fallacy to assimie that the soul of primitive man 
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hronmo «w«ro of ll« nrllvlty HtuI spirit iml rlmrnott^r 
in m\y prior or Imlrprndont ww^v whirls woohl jui^tlfy 
{\\v i^taloinml thnt il wrrvnl nw n typr or luoHrl fi>r 
(riuoin^ i<lon» of nil olhrr ^piritn. 

Prituilivo tunu \h looro like {\\v oinlil thnti ho Is llko 
the iolro?«pr«Mivf\ nnthroponiorpln^.itiK pinlosophor. 
If [ho h\\\cv \\ooH \\n\ rrnlly ttHrtiti tho «*lf>?irly nrliou* 
Inlrtl «nul unilir^l i^rlf wloi^h tho \vr\\\ «oul fonnrrly 
i^igtnlirH, il is orrlnitily itnpossiMo for llir oinlil or Iho 
snviigo. (totirlio psyoholngy nmkos il olrnr lluit \ho 
ItifnnI i«* not n srif, n porwmttlily. llr is only n kinil 
of inuhliHnlo for porsonnlily* If he nllftins it in some 
nionsnro, ho iloos so ^rntlnnlly. Il is ttn nohiovon^onti 
no! n ^ifl. Noilhor is il I ho nooossnry ttml inoviltthic 
unfohlin^ of pinvors wilhiti hinu tl is noliuOly dovol- 
opoO Ihron^h oonorolo nnd vihO oxporlonoos, or if 
Ihoso oxporionoos ilo not onMir, il Is nol dovolopo^l nl 
nil. tl is jnsl ns Irno, Ihoroforo, lo sny Ihnl ot^o goU 
I ho iilon of hintsolf fn)tn I ho iihjools ho ilonis wilh, nnd 
Ihnl ho ninkos Ihotn Iho pnllorn npon whioh ho oon- 
slrnoN Iho solf, ns il is lo sny Ihnl Iho rovorso oivnrs, 

Tho fnol soon^s lo ho Ihnl holh solf ntui ohjool nro 
fnsoil in f>no nolivily nml nro nol otmlrnslotl in the 
nolor^ nnn<h tl is nf>l so nuioh n projotMion of Ihc 
solf lo nthor Ihin^s ns il is (ho pnrlioipnlion of nil in 
ono lolnl nmlilToronlinlofI pn>ooss, wnrni wilh vilnl 
inlorosl. A mnn fools himsolf Inirl whon his htnly is 
injnrofi nml nls<i whoti his Ofinl Is lorn or his nionoy 
losl. Thisisin fnol Ihohnsisttf (hnt "nnimnlion'* whioh 
is oonslnnlly involvotl in nil inunoilinto^ nnrofloolivc 
rxporioniv. Wo fool lo tho ond of «nir wnlkinn-slioki 
luul we only sol onrsolvos off from II when II lAdroppcdi 
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lost, broken, or otherwise "objectified/* So long as we 
possess it and employ it in the ordinary way it is part 
of us and is as little thought of as is a finger of the 
hand which works painlessly and harmoniously. But 
when the stick is broken, it is like a sore finger and on 
that account stands out with painful clearness in con- 
sciousness. If, again, the stick becomes useless and 
the finger extremely infected, both are removed and in 
time forgotten. We become indifferent to them and 
they no longer exist for us. A description of this pro- 
cess of animation and its decadence is graphically 
presented in the following: "If a boy sets about mak- 
ing a boat and has any success, his interest in the 
matter waxes, he gloats over it, the keel and stem are 
dear to his heart, and its ribs are more to him than 
those of his own frame. He is eager to call in his 
friends and acquaintances, saying to them, *See what 
I am doing. Is it not remarkable?' feeling elated 
when it is praised or humiliated when fault is found 
with it. But as soon as he finishes it and turns to 
something else, his self-feeling begins to fade away 
from it, and in a few weeks at most he will have 
become comparatively indifferent." ^ 

It only needs to be added for the present argument, 
that the feeling with regard to the self changes with 
the changing fortune of the boat-making. While the 
activity is going on, both the self and the boat rise 
into consciousness, and when it is discontinued, not 
only the boat but the self which was correlated with 
it, fades away. The activity developed not only a 
boat-self but a self-boat, and, when one died, the 

> C. H. Cooley, Human Nature and the Social Orders p. 146. 
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othrr pnriNlioil with It, Nolthrr oi>ultl Itvo nltmo. Thin 
oonorption of tlio rrlatioii of (ho Mrif iitul \{n ohjWtM 
furniNhoM (|ui(r n (iilTomit pMyrhoh>KU'Hl (^xplnnntion 
of luntniMin fnun tho ono (piotinl frt>tu Tylor. Itif^ilriHl 
of priinitivo iniui <lii«t*t)VoritiK IiIm own mouI within him 
nnd thon nttrihulinf(Mnoh iimnil to itll othor IhioK'^i ho 
Im ituloh'nt nnil nnnltontivo: or ho \h nltMorhiMJ in lui 
intniNo iuMivity. nil pnrtM of whirh fn^^o inul bhMul 
oxivpt in inoinonl;* of nnn^nnh Morpriftin^ oxporionoof^ 
wlion M ronltiot Mprin^fM np hotwcHMi IiIm iioonMloniod 
mnntl of notion lunl mnno foiitnn^ of hi^ onvironniont. 
ThoiK nt that nunnont of (*t>niiioti hiM iittontion ii« 
oiuikIH hy tho o.M'iipin^ nninuth hy ii knot toil troo, or 
tiy n protnnlinft rook whioh Iuim Mhiokhnl tho ftiuno or 
intorniplotl tho ohafio. Snoli nn ohjo<*t. boiM»nu\^ a 
dotonninin^ faotor in tho nrftonti oxoitin^f olTorl lunl Im 
thniMt up itUo notiiv in Mnoh ii wiiy nn to hooonio a 
liviuK thioK* Soniothin^ liko thiM MooniM to ho tho 
moaniuK of nn oxlronioty finf(fto.<«tivo pn^^ifinKo hy IVo- 
fowNor Dowoy. In tho hunting of tho nnviiK^. "tooN, 
in^iloinontM. wonpon?* nro not nioohnnioiil nn<l ohjoo* 
tivo nu*nn.M, IntI nro piirt of tl^o proNont notivily, 
orKinno pnrtM of pormmiil fikill nml olTorl. Tho litntl 
\H not II nioanN to ii n'Mill hnt nn inlinuito nnd fni^od 
p«>rtion of hfo, n nuittor not of olijinMivo ln.«ipnMion 
nn«i ntuilyNi.^i, Intt of niTo<Mionnlo nml Mympnihotio 
roKnnl. Tho nuikin^ of wonponM U folt n^ it pnri of tlio 
o\«MtinK nso of thom. IMnntM nn<l nninuUrt itro not 
MhinK^/ Iml nro fnolor^ in tho tli^plny of onorjty nml 
form tho oontontM of moM inton^^o Mntififnotionff. Tho 
'nninn*?«m* of tho primilivo mimi i« n mnvwunry o\pro«- 
nion of tho immodinoy of relation oxintinK botwoou 
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want, overt activity, that which affords satisfaction and 
the attained satisfaction itself. Only when things are 
treated simply as means, do they become objects/* ^ 

Two important facts here are these. First, the 
object emerges at the point where the attention is 
arrested. Obviously this may occur anywhere in the 
process and in the course of various activities a variety 
of objects are discriminated. Some of these objects 
recur in successive experiences and attain greater 
definiteness and individuality. That is, in hunting, 
the animal, the stream, the tree play their part with 
sufficient frequency, and at the same time with 
enough variability to bring them repeatedly above the 
threshold of attention. Secondly, the objects thus 
attended to are not abstracted beyond the active 
process in which they appear. They are warm with 
the life and movement pervading all the operations of 
the chase. They are therefore not inanimate. They 
possess energy and influence which, to the undisci- 
plined mind of the savage, is magnified rather than 
minimized. In other words, these objects are living 
agents or spirits to the savage. 

These principles simplify many of the problems 
which have arisen in the interpretation of primitive 
religion. They account for the great multiplicity of 
spirits and for their transient, shifting character. They 
explain why different peoples have different kinds of 
spirits and also why the spirits of a given tribe are 
determined so characteristically by their environment 
and occupations. These and other phases of the 

^ John Dewey, "Interpretation of Savage Mind/' Psyckalogieal JBtf- 
friew, 1902, p. 221. 
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prttl^ltMii will ht^ emiiliuHiKml lulw in the cIlairuMMldn, 
At \\\\ii ptanl it \h iiii|u)rluul to iiulinilt^ muiio of the 
i4iillir4i|iol4)Ki(*Hl iluta wliirh liavt^ \wt^\\ ustnl iiulur- 
livt^ty ill attiiiiiiiiK lluvit^ linmcl h'^Miorulii^ulidiiiii. 

Tlit^ iiiimiiiiiK of llio I thrill Npiril aiiioiif{ NUvaKt^m in 
t^\lr«Miirly va^fiit^ and iiiirtMMaiii, tn't^ii if it iM roiicHnliul 
that tht\v ivally |hK4.it^HM Hiirh a W4iril at all. **Uow 
chuv4 a Katu* cmmuumvo of a spirit (i»f an aiiot^.il4ir)P 
Thi^v havt* wuxwy way.i of vit^wiiiK tht^ Miihjt^i*t; Imt all 
art^ lU^liKhl fully va^ut^ aiul ill-ilctliuHl Tim luniiVHt 
Kiigli.ih W4»r4| woiilil |io.i.sihl,v ht^ prr.S4iiialily, llu»UKh 
that W4M1I4I ho hill ail approxiiiialion, TliiN woril ha.s u 
vtM\v vagihMMkiiiuttatioii to tho.it^ who havt^ not Hliiilitnl 
p.*iyi*h4»l4if{y, ami itn vaKnt^iit^.i}4 inakivi it Niiilahlt^ in 
thiK nuiinn^t 14111. Tho Katlr iclt^a i»f Mpiril in not at all 
Iht^ Haiiir as 4iiir ivliKi4»iiM i*i»ni*op(ion i»f a m4MiI or Npirit, 
Sonit^ natives nay a nian'N noiiI livt^M in Iht^ roof of hiai 
hut; you i*an har«lly kt^t^p a MlunkKigit^al Nikiil' llit^rt^. 
It wiKilil ht^ nrart^r tlm mark to rtuim^c*! it with tlm 
hoily, tluiiiKh it \h i*onfii.4t^il with a nian'rt »hail4iw, 
whi(*li \h NuppoMul to (Iwimllti hm ht^ ki*^iwn old. A 
man's slunlttw is Hiippost^tl to vanish or grow vt^ry 
slight at ih*ath; iiumI naturally so. for tht^ ilracl luuly 
lirs pr4»m^. This sluuhiw. Iht^iii is roniiertt^cl with the 
man's prrs4»nalily ami forms a hasis fttr the am*eslral 
spirit. You may rail it a ghost, if you like, hut must 
he raivfiil I41 strain otT most tif tmr Kuropean ideas 
eonne4*ted with this wiuh!." * 

It is t4) ho rememhered that the Kallr (h^es not 
helitng to the li»west known ratn^s ami that therefore 
tlie vagueness in his eom^eptiim of spirits is onl^' n 
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suggestion of the f ruitlessness of any search for defi* 
nite terms or conceptions with reference to the subject 
among savages. The vagueness of the notion appears 
also in the wide range of objects to which it is applied. 
Herbert Spencer has shown that primitive peoples 
attribute spirits not only to men, but to animals, 
plants, and inorganic objects.^ His use of the facts in 
the interest of the narrow doctrine of primitive re- 
ligion as ancestor-worship is confusing, but the data 
he collated show that the term spirit is applied to 
every kind of object. R. R. Marett finds that the 
savage believed in an "infinitely miscellaneous col- 
lection of spiritual entities." * He quotes the follow- 
ing conversation in illustration: " *To whom are you 
praying? ' asked Hale of a Sakai chief at one of those 
fruit festivals so characteristic of the Malay penin- 
sula. *To the Hantus (spirits),' he replied, — *the 
Hantns of the forest, of the mountains, of the rivers, 
the Hantus of the Sakai chiefs who are dead, the 
Hantus of the headache and stomachache, the Hantus 
that make people gamble and smoke opium, the 
Hantus that send disputes, and the Hantus that send 
mosquitoes.'" One other quotation confirms the 
claim that there are no limits to the use of the term 
spirits. Speaking of the Polynesians and Melane- 
sians, Ratzel says: ''The words spirit and soul indi- 
cate generally any expression of life. The squeaking 
of rats, the talk of children in their sleep, is called 
'spirit' in Tahiti.'* » 

^ Herbert Speneetf Sociology ^ vol. i, chapters 20-24. 

> R. R. Marett, "Pre-animistic Religion/' Folk-Lore, 1900, p. 167. 

> F. BAtiti,The.Hutory qf Mankind, vol. i, p. 800. 
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Thl« InM MiUotnont nluniKI prrpnro Iho wny for the 
olworviUltm lIuU I ho torin spirit doo« nol mark nny 
ffurh ililToronliiition lirtwmi inntoriiil ntui innnntrrini 
tluu)i«<*« or holwoni tvi\\ n\u\ uW\\\ oxIhIoih^oj*, h.h im urn- 
t^riilly nworiluMl lo it. (Vinvlny \u\h innUtotl upon llu« 
iiulotonniniitooluiriiolnrof pritnitivo thinkiiip:. "IViin- 
illvo nuui," ho n.HWM*l», "ron«nl?« I ho oivnluro.s ot \\\n 
own inuiKioiition nn hoiti^ no \vhh roni than tho oxii^- 
ton«*o» for whioh ho h«?« tho ovIiUmioo of »on»o-ponTp- 
tlon, it) n son .MO nioro ro«K prwiMoly hot^uiso Ihoy ohnio 
^on.Mo poroop(ion« (houfth doiill with in (ho wiuno wny 
nn objfvlivo roulity/* ' llo ii< pn>lml>ly ri^jht iiUo in 
nnontniniiiK thiit tho mipornnlnrni nn<l tho nnlnrnt 
nro not dintin^nii^hoil; (hnt nuittor nml spirit nro 
nn<iilTorontinto<l. 

Thi.H l)hn*ro<l lunl inMrlio\ihi(o ohiirnotor of onrly 
\\u\UH thon^ht \H not likoly to ho ovor-ontphupiir.otl. 
Sonl.M or .Hpirit.M nro ol)trn!«ivoly oorporonU whilo tho 
physiodl ho<ly in onpiihh' of triinsfornintionM worthy of 
tho voriost wprito. Tylor olworvow : "Antony h>wor 
raooM, tho ho\\\ or .spirit Xf^ ii thin« nnM\il)fiitnntial h\nniut 
inin^o, in it.^ nut nro n nort of vapor, flhn or ixhathnv.'* 
Skoat roport.M it anions tho Mahiyi* nn a nuinikin 
ahont an l)i^ a» tho thnntlK oorroi^pondin^ oxaotly in 
{iihapo, pntportion, luul ovon in ooniploxion, to tho 
tMuly. Thi.M roah.Mtio natnro of tho h%}\\\ appoarn in tho 
way of thinking of ilotn^awotl nnoontorM. Tho Kafirs 
ani^ooiato thoir anoostors with Mnako.M« porhapj<i, a« 
Dntlloy Kiihl ronun*k«,* l>ooan«o finakon orawl ont of 
Iho watt low of ll»o kraal whorothonravoiw. Tho roptilc 

* Dufilny Ki«ltl. fAf* f>«#M^'iil Kfifif, ihk II«1, N4. 
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is even regarded as an actual part of the ancestor, for 
example, it is the backbone or the entrails. Or they 
identify a man and his shadow, but the latter is not 
unreal in any sense. To stand on their shadow is to 
injure them. Again a man and his possessions are con- 
sidered so much the same that if the shadow of his 
sleeping-mat grows less it is because the absent war- 
rior himself has been killed in battle. The dead are 
not regarded as essentially different from the living. 
They are given food, which is sometimes literally 
poured down a tube to the mouth of the corpse as it 
lies in the grave; they are spoken to, supplied with 
weapons, clothes, jewels, and many other things. 
They continue to belong to the tribe and are just as 
much counted on as are the visible members. We 
have seen how they participate in ceremonials and 
continue to direct and control the affairs of the tribe.* 
There is, then, no suflScient ground for believing 
that primitive people make any consistent distinction 
between man and his spirit or between any other 
object and its spirit. Dreams and trances may indeed 
give rise to the idea of a double, but this double is not 
essentially different from the original. The limits and 
possibilities of changes in personality are not known 
to the savage, and the stories of the transformation of 
human beings into animals and other forms are not 
difficult for him.* There is no convincing evidence 
that he has any such conception of spiritual beings or 

^ Supra, pp. 67, 75; cf. A. C. Haddon, " The Religion of the Torres 
Straits Indians," Anthropological Essays, p. 181. 

> E. B. Tylor, Primitive CuUure, vol. ii» p. 467; W. B. Smith, lb- 
iigion of the Semites, p. 87. 
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Huprrnnluriil n)(t^ntM iim \u\h ^wr^uxWy htvn iiifrrroil, 
Tho ttMuloni\v luiN liroii to iiltriluilo nvor niro ilixitinr- 
(UMIM to iiiiniU uniiltio tii luiiko thoiu. Tho intorpro- 
liitionM of llio itlniM of lowor riuvft hiivo Iummi nuuin 
from I ho Nliuul|)oint inul with I ho proooiiroptioiiN tif 
riwvs in whirh tho powor of uhN(nii*(ion \h luudi 
Kivalor, \\\u\\ ItohortNoii Smith nnys with r<*foronro 
to Iho j«iiii or tlruumN of llto lioalhon Ariilif( in (hmht- 
Whh h\\\\ Inior of hiwor lypow, '"rhowo jinfi iiro not 
puro NpirilN. hut rorpoivul hoitigM, moro liko lioii.NtM 
than mou, for Ihoy aroonliiiarily roproMoultHJ nn hniry» 
or havo Momo olhor animal Nhapo. i\h Ihal of an ofiitrirh 
or a Ntutk«\ Thoir ho(lir.<« aro not phantaftniN, for if u 
jinnl i<i kilh'tl a Nolid oarraN,<« romainM; hnl tht\v havo 
myNlorion.<«4 powor.'^ of appearing ami cliMapprarinK, nv 
vvvw of rhanftinK thoir a^pM ami tomporarily aNMuni- 
intt a lunnan form.*'* 

It is not noroNNary, thoroforo. toNOppo^to that in tho 
moro primilivo ^laKOM any tH.^linolion \h nnnlo liolwoon 
an ohjorl ami il.s NpiriL Tho ohjnM is ilmolf tho spirit, 
Spooillo ovitlonoo \h not wanting fi>r Ihi?* viow. Tho 
Malay minor oonsiilorN *Mhat tho tin it^olf i^ alivo anti 
luiM numy of Iho proporlio?* of living nuillor. that ut 
ilNotf il oan movo from plaoo toplaoo, that il oan n^- 
proilnro il.Holf. an<l that il lots Npooial likoM or 
porhapM alllnilioM fort^orlain poopio ami IhingM. and 
vioo vorsa." • "Tho rioo il^olf U athlroMNocI a« Ihongh 
il woro an aninuilocl lioing." " 

l^on tho \u\H\H i»f thoNO faot?*, tho varioty of 

• W. H. Hmllli, IMiiiim i{flhp Spmil^, pp. IIU f, 

• \Y. W. HkrMl» M^hif .Uii|/iV. p. 4Atl. 

• F. HnUrli lli^lurif t/ UmkimI, viJ. I. pi 471, 
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objects considered as spirits, the failure to differen- 
tiate things as material and immaterial, the trans- 
formations which are believed possible between men, 
animals, plants, and stones, the slight difference be- 
tween living men and dead men, — the suggestion is 
here made of a psychological interpretation of the 
whole subject of spirits, in terms of attention, con- 
ception, and habit. If what has been said about the 
identity of object and spirit be kept in mind, then it 
becomes clear that a spirit is an object, sensation, or 
image which strikes the attention forcibly. Among 
the Malays there is "veneration and awe of any tree 
that is in any way out of the common. On giant 
trees or such as have got twined together or shelter 
white ants' nests, one is sure to find a little shrine in 
which offerings are brought to the spirit.*' ^ A passage 
from Marett is particularly pertinent. "Stones that 
are at all curious in shape, position, size, or color, — 
not to speak of properties derived from remarkable 
coincidences of all sorts, — would seem especially 
designed by nature to appeal to primitive man's 
* supematuralistic tendency.' A solitary pillar of rock, 
a crumbled volcanic boulder, a meteorite, a pebble re- 
sembling a pig, a yam, or an arrowhead, a piece of 
shining quartz, these and such as these are almost cer- 
tain to be invested by his imagination with the vague 
but dreadful attribute of Powers. Nor, although to us 
nothing appears so utterly inanimate as a stone, is 
savage animism in the least afraid to regard it as alive. 
Thus the Kanakas differentiate their sacred stones into 
males and females and firmly believe that from time 

^ F. Ratzel, History of Mankind, vol. i, p. 471; cf. p. 468. 
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id lime little nUmtsn tippenr At the i«iile of the parent 
hlookii," * 

Murett riteM in thin nM^ueeliiui the plnoe of iui|mr^ 
tunre held by iuiliiml«i whieh ure i«lmiigei ({ruejiitiuie, 
uiul uiH*»iiHy, Sui*h ure white elephautii. white Imlfu* 
loe.i, iuKl(t hinl.^> luoukeyaii luii^e. frogNi rniliNi uiul 
li/artU. It \H utit'tlle.iM \{\ luultiply Hperiilr iuHlanreM, 
All writers agree that IhoMe thiiiK'* are reganletl ixh ptiM< 
Messing spirits, or as being spirits whieh are unnsnal 
anti astonishing, The impression nmtle hy delirinmi 
epilepsy, sneexingi yawning. twit<*hing tif the eyeliiU. 
and other sei/aires or eonvnlsive nuivenients, are of 
this kind. So nineh is this the t«ase that the word spirit 
might he taken to mean any strange thing, any nn- 
wonted, exaggerated or surprising thing, Psyt^ludogi- 
rally there seems good gronnti for this hypothesis; a 
spirit isstMuelhing whit*h strikes the attention forrihly. 
interrupting an established habit, ant! ilenuinding the 
ereatiiui of a new <*oneeption. A sentenee fnun Pro- 
fessor Janies emphasises this operation of attention 
as fundamental in eoneeptiiui. **Kai*h aet ot eonrep- 
tion residls from our attenthui singling out stune one 
part of the nuiss of nmtter for thought whu*h the 
wiu*hl prestMds and hohling fast to it without eonfu^ 
sion," * This hohling fast to the tdijeet or (|uality 
does not. howt^ver, aeeortling to James, retfuire any 
great intellrrliud elearness uv tenaeity, It is sulHeient 
just to have the vague feeling ot ulenlity. 'W polyp 
woidd be a t*oni*eplual thinker if a feeling of 'IbiUoi 

^ U. U. Mttuttt. ** er«3iiiiimU(Ui IMitfluii.'* »Wi^l.urf», ltHHI.|i. XHi 
vl. Idu. 
^ NVillUiii Jmiiu^. l*»itvkitlo^yi VI J. it p, 4tll« 
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thingumbob again,' ever flitted through its mind." We 
have here, it may be, a psychological account of 
spirits, an explanation of the fact that anything, the 
squeaking of a rat, tin-ore, or a deceased ancestor, 
may be found in this category. 

There is thus discovered also an interesting connec- 
tion between spirits and taboo. It was shown above 
that taboo expresses just this sense of uncertainty, of 
fear or inhibition in the presence of a strange object or 
an unfamiliar situation. The things tabooed are queer, 
novel, wonderful. That is, that which catches the 
attention in the moment of surprise is spirit, and the 
caution which is the natural result is the essence of 
taboo or sacredness. Both of these phases, showing 
what constitutes the essence of spirit and that this is 
the essence of taboo, came out in the conversation of 
Marett with the Pigmy chief. "His knife acts nor- 
mally as long as it serves him to trim his own arrow- 
shaft. As soon, however, as it slips and cuts his hand, 
there is *oudah^ in, or at the back of, the * cussed* 
thing. Given, then, anything that behaves *cussedly* 
with regularity, that is normally abnormal in its 
efifects, so to speak, and a taboo or customary avoid- 
ance will be instituted." ^ 

This identification of a thing as surprising, some- 
thing to be attended to, is indicated among the dififer- 
ent races by terms of practically the same meaning. 
With the Fijians it is KcdoUy with other Melanesians it 
is ManUf with the Malagasy it is Andria-manitra^ 
with the Masai it is Ngai^ with the Zulus it is Inkosif 

1 R. R. Marett, ''Is Taboo a Negative Magic? " Anthropohgicd £t- 
taySf p. 230. 
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witli thn nnnmitn it h Tih, with tlio Otuiihii it U 
iVakafuhu with tho Iroquois it \h Orrfula, with thn 
AlKtitH|uinM it in Matiitou.^ Othori* my tho olijort \n 
\%onHVHH\H\, liowitrhod, in."«ipirfHl, MiinotilUMJ. NVhntovor it 
\H oiiINmI, it \H ovrrywhoiv tho niuuo, iuhI tlio owonoo of 
it i.M, 1151 Miirott holtlN, \\h powor to in.Mpiro iiwo. "ThiM 
\H tho ooinmon oloiuont in ghoi^tK luui k^hI.v, in tho 
nui)|ionl n\u\ tho n)y?«ti<NiK tho ^tnponuil luni tho infor- 
mil, thonnknown within innl thonnknown without/'* 
Hut Miirott i.M not m> otinvinoing whon ho iirf(nojii 
that thi.N a wo \h tho fliwtiniitni.MhinK nuirk of roliKion. 
It wotihi ho jn.oit UN ^wM a nuMtako to t*hnn) that tho 
notion of .spirit !^ or of tahoo \h tho thini^t wlut^h dilTor* 
onlialo.M ivIiKion on tho intollootual »i<lo, Tho faol \h 
that all of Iho.MO torniM aro too largo, too ooniprohon-* 
f«ivo, whon takon without qualitloation, to doiHignato 
roliKion. TUvy apply ju^t as woll to indix itiual nuiKio. 
HoliKion involvoM oortain ixpiriti^, nanioly. Ihoso whioh 
fiiKuify thonio.Ml important finuMion.*^ and intoivst^ of 
tho Ki'«>^ip* ihoNO in whioh tho gnuip roaot^i with tho 
gnMito?<t Nolitlarity and inton.Hity, 1'ho.Mt\ as wo havo 
m'on. aro IhootM^aNiouMof orisiM, whon in tho nuiint aouto 
way, "tho trihal norvo.M aro on thowtrolohi" It \h tho«o 
Miltniliftn.M whioh tiWv riso to tho ooronionial^. Not all 
Ntu*priMing, Ntarllinif o\poriont*OM hootuno tho otva^tion.^ 
of ooivnionial.M, that \h^ olioit ixooial ronpon^iOM, hut 
tho!HO whioh do aro of tho |(roatoNt iniportanoo in 
priniilivo roligion. Likowi.no not all ?<piril5(, hut only 
thoNO whioh l»olon|( to group aotivitioi^i, ontor into 

* A. i\ llmliloiu SffUithnnt^ l^inrtu on Mngi^ itn«f /V»m«7»>f* ff#* 
li$um^ |i. CI. 

• K. It. Murfll. rnlJ^^tn*, lOiH), p, l<tO. 
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religion. In the same way, not all magic, but only 
such as belongs to group activities, enters into religion. 
By taking the social consciousness, then, in its pro- 
foundest and best organized features, as the very 
essence of religion, a principle is gained which shows 
what spirits are important for religion, and also what 
particular expressions of awe are genuinely religious. 
It is of course admitted that the social consciousness 
and its adequate expression in ceremonials and in 
codes of conduct are matters of degree, but this only 
aids in showing the advantage of identifying religion 
with these social phenomena. A conception of religion 
is thus gained which is free enough to include the 
lower forms and also the various stages of its devel- 
opment, without the confusion and vagueness which 
have heretofore arisen from attempting to identify it 
with such an intellectual element as belief in spirits, 
or with an emotional factor like the feeling of awe. 
Irving King has given a good psychological statement 
of the matter. "It will be noted that we have not 
referred to the common notion that religion develops 
primarily from the awe inspired by the unusual, from 
which the idea of the supernatural is first formed. We 
have held that a religious act of any kind is primarily 
a practical act designed for the mediation of an end 
that has become remote or difficult, and that the 
genuine religious character develops most fully as the 
act is fixed in the customs of a social group and be- 
comes an important avenue for the expression of the 
corporate life of the group. In such a way, it seems to 
me, the notion of sacredness arose, and with it respect, 
awe, and reverence in the religious sense. The notion 
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(if tlio mipornnliirnl iiuiy wtII linvn oriKinnlod In Iht^ 
s\i\y n\m^tvH\v\\ nt tho hoiul of thU pnnitfriiph, hut it Im 
not a fuiulntuontiU ootuvpt in tho doxThipniont of 
roliKion." * 

It i^v tho oontrni lifo intoroixtj« of n K^uip Ihiit «lotor- 
nunc tho run of nt tout ion inul thorohy tho ohjootM or 
Hpiril<« whioh ohiolly oonoorn tho group. 1'ho oxpliinn- 
tion of lh«' <livor)iiity luul tlio fiinuhn'ity of thoi<iofipirit!< 
inuouK liilforont r«roM Ho« horo. 11io f|uo.«ition of tho 
orif{iu of roliH;ion, whou tiil^on in thi.^! p)>iyohologioiU 
wiiy. i^ not whotlior Muinii'^nh totonu.««ni, f«lnnnnniMnii 
tir loiy partioulnr ftirui \n tho oriKimih T\\v (|UO!i«tion 
of orJKin^ oontvrii!^ riitluM' tho prooof<« by wlilt*h H\n'U\\ 
notivilii'M givo ri^o to tho group oonmMoui«inoMM inui 
group (MMvnioniiilM» ^Pho pnrtiouhu* typo inul t*lun*notor 
of tlio npiriln whioh oniorgo within nut! myniholiif.o tho 
grout iiHorojvtM of tho group inv (iotonninotl hy tluMMi- 
viroiuuonl loul hy tho tromi of tho ro^ulting oujiitoniM 
luul tho iiltoiuhint tTi^toM. 

|)oo<« tho ?«Mvngo nuil^o n diMtinotion holwoon nn 
t»hjool nud its spirit: for oxiunplo, botwoon ii troo loui 
tho spirit of tho trooP In thosiniplost inul wxnM inuno- 
(liato o\p<'rionoo ho probiibly nuikos no snoh distinO' 
titui. At this h'vol nothing is oiirofully louilyKod or 
nlistrnoloil from tho hving stroinn of intorost inul no- 
tion. Kvorything whioh oiitohos tho iittontitui nt lUI 
shuros in tlio nuivontont towiml sonio oml inul is suf- 
fusoil with vitality luul power, Thoi»o is liltio nuMlin- 
tion of HMuoto onds, litth^ rogiuMJ for things iis nioinis. 
Moans and onds aiv so ohisoly idontilloti that tho 
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securing of a weapon, such as a stone, is part of the 
activity of capturing the game; and capturing the 
animal becomes an incident in using it for food or 
other purposes. At this stage all objects are spirits 
and all spirits are objects. This is the pre-animism of 
Marett and the animism of Tylor. In the next stage 
the spirit is regarded as separable from the object. 
The basis of this dualism seems to be the usual and 
therefore less noticeable character of the object as 
contrasted with its exceptional phenomena. Thus the 
pigmy chief's knife had a spirit in it when it slipped 
and cut him, but not when it worked properly. The 
term Fetishism has been used by some writers to 
designate this way of regarding certain objects as 
temporary or permanent dwelling-places of spirits. 
There is, however, scarcely any uniformity or preci- 
sion in the use of the term and it does not aid greatly 
in gaining clear conceptions. Attempts also have been 
made to distinguish stages in the further development 
of spiritism into idols and gods, but such terms have a 
vague and shifting content. The development of the 
dualism of the thing and spirit, of body and soul, of 
natural and supernatural, is gradual and uneven. It 
is impossible to mark off definite periods of human 
experience and assign specific notions of spirits to 
them. As Haddon says, "It is these imperceptible 
gradations which blur all the outlines of the rigid sys« 
tematist and make an exclusive classification impos- 
sible." It is not, however, impossible to indicate with 
some certainty the general dialectic of the process. 
The dualism between object and spirit, as in the pigmy 
chief's knife, arises with a partial organization of ex- 
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pf^ritMUT in \\w mts ot thokiiift^. TliU (irKunlxt^tl. Iinh- 
itunl arlivity rtuiMlitulrM tho known, fiunilinr tiling, 
lull \\\v\v \\\ny nronntl lunl thnm^h thin vov%^ of \\w 
kiuU^'n ivality nuniy otH^UNitintil. nnoi'f{»niK(Ml rxpt^ii^ 
tMHMvs, Am \\\\h (lilVoronliuthm \h niort^ t^ltnirly nuirktMl. 
thr tli-ilMoro wiilrnM hotwot^n tlu^ nuitoriiil ohjotM luul 
thr .*i|)iriL Unt \\\\fi MrpMratuni lu^wr lit^rtnncM tHini-' 
ploto. Ihn olijrri ronmiiM nuiro or Iomm iininuitrd luul 
tho spirit rtintiinnvs lo ho toNiunooxtont tMirpoiviil iinti 
Npiitial. In Ihn t*iiMo of thr nuiMt iniportunl Npirils of 
u propli\ Nn(*h txti tho nuUKo-Hpirit of Iho AnnM*i<Hin 
IndiHn*^ tonl tho nniinal NpiritM of llio IIoIuvwh, \\w tlU- 
linrlion botwtHMi tho nnitorinl nuIimIiuh^o «nnl tho spirit 
whitOi it tMintains or .syndioliKOM rt^ntM upon u lon^ luul 
tMMnpl(«\ micial history, Tlio ((rowlh antl olijotMilloa- 
tion of I ho nu%\ KooM hand in hnnti with tho Mooial ox- 
poriontvi and arhiovoinont.s of tho nnlum, Tho hfo of 
tho Iriho \H n^KiMlorod in ilM naoroil ohjo<*t, WIumi tho 
triho allaioM Monio Mooial hiMtory. proNorvod in oral 
traditions and varioiiM nuMinniontM. tinni tho k^mI i^ 
oroditod with hm^ lifo In tho puMt, Tho nonso of tho 
fnliMv and of powor to phin for it 1m oxproMMod in tho 
gotl'M knowlod^o and iMintml of tho fntnro, Tho o<in^ 
((UOMtM of othor trilioM aro tho otnupioMtM of tho k^uI, 
and tho uidih*ation of tho trlliOM nuikoM tho ^otl of tho 
doniiiunit Irilio tho aMpirant to oxohiMivo root ignition. 
All tho othor yiinU havo hoon tlofoattMl; thoro \h lint <ino 
Kod. Am tho moral oxporionooM <if tho pooplo grow, tho 
nmral rharaotor of tho trilial Mpirit iniprovoM; or, nuiro 
a(*rnratoly, aM tho moral moumo of tho (Mintrollinift 
(hnninnnt Morial fon*0M improvoM, tho Mpirit or^al){rnd« 
ually lakoM on an oxaltoti olmrnotor. Hut ovoii nt m 
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relatively late stage the presence of the god in his 
people or in his habitats is most in evidence at times 
of crises. In general it may be said that the ideality 
and the dififerentiation of the spirit or god reflects the 
degree of social development attained. In psychologi- 
cal terms, it represents the result of generalization and 
abstraction. 

The expression of the social consciousness in the 
spirits of the group is due to the feeling of society for 
its tasks and ideals. When several persons work at a 
common task, they develop more or less rhythm and 
harmonious adjustment to each other. The rhythmi- 
cal labor songs of harvesters from antiquity to the 
present time are expressions of this spirit of the group 
and are of the nature of genuine ceremonials. But 
this spirit of the company, — we call it the spirit of 
the army, the spirit of the party, college spirit, class 
spirit, — this is usually objectified in some emblem, 
flag, crest, or hero. Every one knows how much 
greater is the sense of fellowship and reality, when the 
symbol is set up or carried in procession. Psychologi- 
cally, this is the same experience which in an uncon- 
scious and literal way registered the clan feeling in the 
totem, the ancestral hero, or other chosen divinity. 
The spirit of comradeship, of communal endeavor, 
fear, hope, reverence, and trust expresses itself through 
many forms and many degrees of objectification. 

It is obvious that when religion is conceived in 
terms of social activities and the attendant mental 
reactions, it must directly affect the notion of worship. 
The fallacy of the intellectualistic view of religion is 
manifest in the ascription of highly personified and 
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Idt^nliKetl titbit iof« tt) luliuU \\\\\v\\ uro t^xi'ft'ilingly liiu- 
ittul in thoir )(t^nt^raliK»Uonii uuti iiitt^UMt^l^v <Hiiu*rolo 
ami inuuotluito in tln^ir intert^MtM. Tho tukntruhl 1m 
foivilklo anil t^vt^n luuntirtuiN in \\\f} intfrprt^talionM tif 
Lang anti Mart^tt with rt'forenco \o IhuHimuhni, ono 
tif I ho tloitir.i of tho AuNtralianM, Lang hohU it to ho u 
**hif;h k^mI" wIuimo worship in pui^o. olhiral i*t^ligioni at 
a lator Mlago iuirrnplotl into nuigio, Marott. on tho 
tithor haml, \h Hni*o that tho protolypo of Hum divinity 
\h nothing ntoro nor Iomm than tho woll known nuttorial 
and inaninuito tilijoiM. tho hull roaror, **ltM thnndor- 
ouM luHuning nuiMt havo boon ondnontly awo-inMpiring 
to tho (h'.^l invontorM. or rathor iliMtuivororMt of tho 
in.ttrnnioni, and wtudtl not unnatnrally provoko tho 
*aninn>ilir' attrihnti(M) of lifo and powor to aid," ^ 

Tho praotitvM ronnoototi with ihiniiiiiihiH appoar 
voi\v dilToivnt to ono who roganlM that hoing aM an 
othit*al, Mpirilind doity. antI to ono who HntlM him to ho 
tho nialniah noiMo nuiking hnll-roaror, It in ahno!tt aM 
though tho Kiroi«rai*kor of tho Anioriran Fourth of 
Jidy woro rogardoti in Muoh dilfoi'ont wayM. 

Tho gonoral oonroption of wt^rMhip in prindtivo 
roligion is to ho tlorivod fnun tho naturo of tho ooro- 
nionial or oidlUM, Takon thuM, worMhip may ho furthor 
undorMtood whon oouMidoroil in torniM of twt) faottirM 
of oHpooial intportanoo in tho lator dovoh>pmont of 
roligioui saorilh'o and prayor. What, thou, Im thoir 
moaning and fiuiotion? 

« U. U. Miirt)U. "Pr0-iiuiiiiUtlo I(«ll||ii4i;' F^ik-L^, mm. |i, ITtt. 



CHAPTER VII 



SACRIFICE 



Those writers, like Jevons, who deal with the 
earliest forms of sacrifice in terms of "worship" 
attribute too ideal a character to the act. Worship 
suggests an attitude of reverence and trust toward a 
"high God," which is quite impossible in the primitive 
stages of human experience. In fact, a closer acquaint- 
ance with the worship of very civilized, modern peo- 
ples startles one with the impression of materialistic 
and utilitarian factors only slightly disguised and 
softened here and there by a refinement of indirection. 
It is, of course, possible to misinterpret later forms 
by approaching them from simpler and cruder types, 
but doubtless the more common error has been to 
misjudge the rudimentary stages by viewing them 
through the presuppositions of more complex and in- 
tellectualistic developments. A safeguard against both 
extremes is to take the subject of sacrifice in terms 
of the acts involved, recognizing that the meanmg 
attached to these acts is not to be found, for the great 
masses of mankind, so much in any doctrines ex- 
pressed as in the results efifected. 

This undertaking is greatly simplified when it is 
recognized that the most basic and characteristic act 
in the ritual of sacrifice is that of eating food. This 
ritual in its main structure is just the customary 
manner in which the group partakes of certain kinds 
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of ftMul. H(il)tM*tf«oii Smith h\\o\sh thnt iuiumik thi^ 
Soiiutt\s Iho iiuitorinU of mirrillro iiro llit^ ^iil».^tniH*t\i 
wliirh form (lir onliiuiry nIii|i1o of hiimmi footl.^ In 
tho tvrriiioniiil of .sarrillro I ho rutins xh thuio \\y \\\'\\\\t 
xwvu tuul Uy 111! I ho luomhorM of I ho ^I'^^^M^ *^»^l (ho 
paiiftN «)f roal him)(or luv thorohy n.s.siia^od. To a 
far hili'i* thiy than is ii.siially roroKiiiy.nl tho ^ovoruintf 
im|Mil*«o ill tht*so riloM \h tho tlosiro for footl, though 
tliis may lioromo rolliiotl into tho tio.iiro for a parlitMi^ 
hir Kiiitl of foot! moro potont or Npiritnal than olhors, 
AiniMiK llio lloltrowM ovory MhoiKhtor tif animals for 
food was .sarrilltv ant! ovory inoal at whioh moat wa.s 
oat I'll was a .saorillrial foa.st, Tho footl prooo.sM, as tho 
(vntral foatnro of Marri(h*o, i.s olisonroil liy tho olahora- 
tioti of proparatory rito.s, hy omphaMis upon maKioul 
ami inridoiilal olomonlM, ami hy MlratiKo Nnh.stitnlo.s 
for tho art of oating whioli aro of tho ^{onoral iiatnro of 
Mympalholit* imiKir. Am will ho nIiowii, tho oating of 
tho sarrtMl ohjo<*l i.s important lio<*an.so it idontilhvs tho 
oator ami tho Ihinff oalon. lint this itlontilioalion i^ 
olTorloil also hy various othorforiiiN of rontarl,.sm*h a,s 
rnhhiiiK tho .sarroti .snhstaiioo into wonmls or anoint^ 
iiiK tho hotly with it. To tho omi. howovor. Mat*rilh*o 
rotains I ho t*harat*tor of an art whioh nooiiim to honollt 
nion in snhslantial wayM, It i.s a moaiiM of tvliovin^ 
hniiKor ami of KtiinitiK ptiwor; it avortM tlangor from 
mysloritms ftirtMvs, hy rtMiioving tahtmH, or hy o.stah^ 
lishing tMuintor tahoos; it \h tho moaiiM of Mafo iiitor- 
otnirso with .straiiKors. with tho ihmtl, with tho tipptn 
Mitt* sox; it is tho moan.s of rt^tnrniiiK nafoly to t)no*M 
poopio ami tti onoVs normal fnnrtioiiM aftor a jonrnoy, 

' NV, It. Smllli, IMi^ioH i^ IA# S0mil¥9, \\. HIN, 
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a battle, a period of mourning, or other unusual 
experience. 

The fundamental importance of the food process in 
sacrifice may be stated by saying that the sacred 
objects themselves were sacrificed at first instead of 
having sacrifices made to them. There is considerable 
evidence, for example, that in totemism the totems 
were originally staple articles of food, both plants and 
animals. Spencer and Gillen hold this view with refer- 
ence to the Australian tribes. The Intichiuma cere- 
monies were originally elaborate efiforts to increase 
the food supply by increasing the totem. "The object 
of increasing the number of the totem is, in all cases, 
such as that of the Hakea or Irriakura or plum tree 
amongst plants, or the kangaroo, euro, lizard, snake, 
and so forth amongst animals, in which the totemic 
animal or plant is an article of food, that of increasing 
the food supply." "At some earlier time it would 
appear as if the members of a totem had the right to 
feed upon the totemic animal or plant as if this were 
indeed a functional necessity." ^ 

They also refer to other accounts indicating that 
tribes derived their names from the animals and fish 
upon which they subsisted. There are some features 
of the ceremonies of these Australians which justify the 
suggestion that they are of the generic nature of sacri- 
fice. The following, for example, has many points of 
agreement with the sacrificial feasts of other peoples : 

"In the case of the kangaroo totem of Undiara, 
after the men have allowed the blood to pour out of 

^ Spencer and Gillen, The Native Tribes of Cerdral Atutralia, pp. 
207, 209. 
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Ihrlr nriu« tivorllio Mono lfMljjr,thoyilr«ooinl, mill ttfl or 
vuIiImiik t hnuM'lvoJi nil ovor wit li rrti nohrr rot urn to t lir 
nuiiii t*inup, whirh \h i\\\\nyn plnooil nt mtnur liinttnioo 
fnun tho rot»U ho iiw to provoiit Iho woinon initl ohihlroti 
from lu'in^ nlilo to m'o any t hin|{ of wliiit i^i ^^i^^\^^^ on. All 
of tho youuKor nion I lion ^o ont hnntin^ kioiKMroo. 
wlooh wlirn otuiKht thoy l>rin^ in to tho ohl nion who 
hnvo mtnyotl in oionp. It is takon to Iho riiffinijiu tir 
nton*5t oionp, nnd thorolhoolil nion of tho tolotn out ii 
liltloiitui I lion iinoint llioho(lio<iiof thono who took part 
in Ihoorroniony with fat from tho kangaroo. aft or wliioli 
tho nu'at \h (li.Mtriluilod to all tho mon aM.<^omhhHl/* * 

T\\v tahoo.^ again^it oalitiK tho totom prohahly aro^o 
whon it lio«»anio 5ioaroo <ir whon tho haliit <if roKanlinft 
tho totom ai »a«*n*<l ilovolopoil tho ivntritMion of it^i n»o 
tti oooa.Miniial ooromonial fiinotionju. Hio growth of tho 
tomlonoy to ro.^orvo tho ttitom for ooriMiionial foaMtM« 
ami Ihon to partako of it piparitiKly* aotMinl.^i with tho 
woll known oharat*tori.<«ti(* of halutiial aotivilioM to 
tlovolop to oxtivmojn, ami ovon to Intorforo with thoir 
oriKinal olToot«. In thi?* way Iho vory awt* an<l iv^anl 
attarluMi to an artiolo of food booan.<io of \{h lifo M:i\ in)( 
powor niiKliI naturally onoii|(h tomi to ivniovo it from 
onmmnn iimo. whon otiior foot! wa^ at liaml. Tlii<i 
wniihl oxplain Iho faot that ofton a olan will not oat \{h 
own lolonu though ollior olatiM aro froo to oat it. 

TW\s <Muu*oplion of tho ttitom a.oi originally an artiolo 
of foiul (motIo^ tho at't of Nat rilloo tlown to a doopor 
h*vrl of rxprrionoo than \h p05«!«iil)lo in a viow Hko that 
«»f Jf^viMis, wlirro tolrmi.Mm \n roKanloil as do^yonorato 
ami (li.MappoariiiH whon tho totom in nsoti for fooil. Ilirt 
* »*^|HMiri«r mill U\\\v\u T'Ar* iViiliH* TnlH»n i^f ( Vnlnif A t«j»lnt/fit, |t|i, 4t)4 (. 
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position does not explain adequately the origin or the 
nature of totemism or the ceremonial acts connected 
with it. It is necessary for him to assume that when 
objects were regarded as sacred man sought to get 
into relation with them by contact and thus some- 
times by ceremonial eating. A simpler and more 
psychological explanation is that since food was a 
most insistent and dominant need of man he would 
be particularly interested in whatever afiforded food. 
On this account the plant or animal or fish which satis- 
fied hunger would fix attention and become an object 
of intense interest. The mystery and uncertainty con- 
nected with the appearance of vegetation and with 
the ways of animals and fish would contribute to 
make the food object important. We have already 
seen that precisely this fixing of attention, heightening 
of emotion, and recurrent stimulation make things 
sacred or taboo. The savage, even at a low stage, may 
be regarded as able to ascribe his strength and high 
spirits to the object he has eaten. At least it is beyond 
question that he would recognize the food object as 
savory, filling, and pleasant. Immediate relief from 
hunger and pain would be the most powerful factor in 
fixing attention, creating awe, and eliciting affection 
with reference to the food object. It is truer then to 
say that the object was sacred because it was eaten 
with satisfaction than to say it was eaten because it 
was sacred and because man sought thus to worship 
it. Crawley identifies religion throughout with the 
basic biological impulses, and with reference to food he 
says: "The food -quest provides the earliest illustra- 
tion of the way in which he (primitive man) lays hold 
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on lifot ti id tlir nioRt rtignmninK fnri tif pntnilive 
rxlMom*r. H UmwH I ho ulnplr ot cnmvnrwniion nntl 
trtknm ptv<*rilriuv of rvrry InioroM, Miin's tlnily hrrrtti 
thus lifMMuurs I ho ohjrol of iiuuiinrrnhlr Hois f>f rmitioti 
niui BUprrMiiion/' ' 

Whrti hns horn wttl^l nrotU to \\v Rtipplrturnlod hy 
rntphnsi.q upon thpAorinl nntnrof>f thn fooil prorrsn in 
ontrr to liriti^ out itn full signil)riuuT» F.viiirnrr is 
nhuu<lfint that thn got ting nnd usr of food huiouk snv- 
ttgos is tt sooini Hlfnir. (uunr niny hv killnl only ttl ror- 
tnin llnirs pirsorihoil hy thr trihr «ntl signnli^inl by 
rrrruionirs. Thn now orops «nr trthoo until thnir usr 
hns horn nuuir possihlr nntl siifr hy wrtitin of the 
group. Thr tlistrihution of gnnir tnkrn hy thr huntor« 
ovon to thn drsignntion ot thr propor rroiplrnts of 
viirious pnrts of tho nm'ttss, is prrsorlhcMJ hy oustonii 
Ilowitt givrs nu rxtrmlril luvount f>f thr rulos for tho 
flisposnl of gtunr nnil tish nniong thr Kunuu trihr of 
South-rnst Austrnliii. A nntivr l>r«r is tliviitnl in tho 
followitig nuunior: Self, loft rihs: fiUhor, right him! 
log; n^olhor, loft hind log; ohior hrothor, right foro- 
«nn; youngor hrothor, loft foi*o-«rni. Tho ohIor sistor 
gf^ts tho hnokhono« luul tho youngor tho Hvor. Tho 
right rihs «ro givon to tho fwthor's hnithor, n ploiT of 
tho llnnk to tho hunlor's niothor's hrothor, nnd tho 
hojul gi>os to tho young nion*s oiunp.* 

Thoso vnrious sooinl rost riot ions illustrnto tho im- 
pf>rtnn<*o of tho fooij ohjoot. It hohuigs to tho wholo 
group nnd is tiot privntoly npproprintoih This nitls in 
ilovoloping tho sonso of snorotlnoss of Iho ntiinml or 

* A. \Y. llimilK Stilm THIieit f)f iSoHlh-ffiM Awthnh'n, pi TAD. 
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cereal. It comes therefore to be treated with caution, 
so that before eating it more or less hesitancy, pre- 
paration, and ceremony are necessary. Hence arise 
the ceremonials of the sacrificial feast. 

In the simplest and most typical form of sacrifice, 
attention centres in the sacrificial object and in its 
appropriation by the participants. The animal or 
plant is itself the divinity and the act of sacrifice com- 
pletes itself in the direct appropriation of the food. 
The sacrificial feast is indeed a commensal meal, as 
Robertson Smith shows, but the god is not present as 
a guest or as one of the participants. It is the god 
itself which is sacrificed and it is not necessary to sup- 
pose that reference to any third factor is involved. 
The circuit is completed when the food is eaten. Great 
care is taken to devour or otherwise dispose of every 
particle of the sacred object, so that its magic power 
may not pass beyond those to whom it properly 
belongs. A particle of the devoted food would be dan- 
gerous on other occasions or might be used for evil 
purposes by enemies. The primitive manner of sac- 
rificing camels among the Arabs is best understood 
when it is regarded as the appropriation of the divin- 
ity, every particle of which must be taken by the 
group itself. "In the oldest known form of Arabian 
sacrifice, as described by Nilus, the camel chosen as 
the victim is bound upon a rude altar of stones piled 
together, and when the leader of the band has thrice 
led the worshipers round the altar in a solemn pro- 
cession accompanied with chants he inflicts the first 
wound, while the last words of the hymn are still 
upon the lips of the congregation, and in all haste 
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(Iriiikimf tho Moiul (Imt giuht^M forth, Ftulliwlth the 
whiile iHuu|miiy full tin tho virlhii with their NWiirtlMi 
ImrkiiiK iiif |iitn*eM tif t he i|uiveriiiH lleMh uiul ilevoiiriiitf 
them raw with hwvU wihl huMte that hi the Mhiirt inter- 
vul lietwntMi the ri.sc^ of the clay Mtar whieh lunrketl 
tht^ luiur for the Mrrvit^e to liegiii iiiul the tlii^appear- 
aiiet^ of \\h ray.s lit^fore thn rising nuii thet^ntii*eeanieli 
liotly and lioness, ^kin, lihioti, antl entraiU. in wholly 



ilt^vonrtnl." * 



Tho pnrportt^ tif the fea^it. mo far hm It U approprfate 
to nsr Iht^ term pnrpoMt^ for a ennitomary, vagnely vow- 
Hv\u\\H art, \h to ftain the magie power of the tleity thuM 
devonrt^d. In tilhrr wt^nU the gmnp reeeivt^M in tlUM 
way the .iat*re«lne.iM tir talnio that hehmg.s to the foo«| 
tihjt^et, This MantMity tif a people in Inniken, ileNtntytMJ, 
iw wrakentMl liy tloath. war, Hirkne.sN, famine; and it \h 
throalrniMl hy any nnnMOal, Ntrango phentunena .snrh 
as an erlipse or eartliqnake, TheMe are the natnral 
ort*asioiis for Marrillee. It in also trne that Harrillee 
often ort^nrs ptM'iodii*ally» a^i at the approat^h tif the 
Moasons, whrn there in no adverMt^ or thnMitening i^ir- 
enm.slamv involvt^d ext*opt that tif thenewneNM itsolf. 
Indtvd tho .sarrilh*ial fea^t fretpiently Iuim a positively 
joyons rhararter, tine to the inerea.sed Mt^nne of power 
thns ohlaintMl "So the lltimerie hynm.s attrihnte in- 
Mpiralitm to food ami tell \\h how men when feanting 
frrl agt«h\s.s and imnmrtal.'* TIum partieipation in the 
tpndilit's tif ulijtTtN eaten In everywhere in evitlenet^, 
Hravr and t^rafty enendeM are devonreil to Meenre their 
ronrago and intelligenee. (^mnihal Maerilh*ial feastM 
nrt^ tht*refoit^ not to lie reganletl aM mei*e exhihititmM of 

' W. It. SiMidi. Hpimm «/ M# S¥mit¥9. \h aHH. 
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depravity nor as acts designed to placate demoniacal 
gods. The interest is more direct and immediate. It 
centres in taking over the mysteriously powerful 
enemy into the life of the group. Under the same 
urgent practical desire the youth at initiation is fed 
upon ashes of the organs of powerful enemies. The 
liver gives valor, the ears intelligence, the skin of the 
forehead perseverance.^ The same principle is often 
operative in infanticide. "In the Luritcha tribe 
young children are sometimes killed and eaten, and it 
is not an infrequent custom when a child is in weak 
health to kill a younger and healthier one and then 
feed the weakling on its flesh, the idea being that this 
will give to the weak child the strength of the stronger 
one." * 

Frazer has gathered a profusion of examples of the 
eating of human beings, cereals, and animals to gain 
their qualities. The North American Indians eat 
venison to gain swiftness and sagacity, and avoid the 
flesh of clumsy bear, tame cattle, and heavy swine, 
lest they should become weakened by them. The 
Indians of South America eat birds, monkeys, deer, 
and fish, rather than the tapir and peccary, because of 
the greater agility of the former. African tribes eat 
the flesh and drink the blood of lions and tigers to 
make them brave in battle. Health and old age may 
be attained by those who are sick by eating the bone 
of a very old animal. The bile of tigers and bears 
.gives courage; the heart of a wolf or lion makes one 
bold; the tongues of birds help a child to learn to 

^ J. G. Frazer, Golden Bought vol. ii, p. 857. 

* Spencer and GUiea, Native Trtbee qf Central Australia, p. 475. 
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(li'iukiug t»f liloml to uhMtirh tht^ i|unliiit^ii ot lumi nml 

iiit^il to gain tlioir ptiwer. Any luotluul tif niutnrt U 
t^tFr(*livo. Sdiut^tiiut^Ai wouiuls art^ luatlt^ iu iht^ lualy of 
llio •* NvoiviliijHM'" aiul Iht^ jHiwtlortHl a^lio.s tif tht^ luagi- 
nil Huli.^taurt^ art^ rulilit^tl in. Thti |)raoti«*t^ of hrarilli*a- 
tion \\u\y iUwa hn a nit^ans of inot*nlaiion« In uiUt^v 
UxninwvvH \\\t^ hotly U Mnicart^tl or antiintml with lilooti, 
fat, t^xrrtMni^itM, or ^nUt^n tif tho Hat*retl tilijt^ti. In all 
tfnt*li n\M*H tht^ print*i|ilc^ tif mynipatlu^titi niagit^ i^i 
tipt^ratiNo, that U, \w whti eatn tir titht^rwisti \h in tMin* 
lat*t with tht^ )iiat*rt^tl thing partakt^M tif it&i natnrt^ 

ThtMv U htill antitluM* ftirni in whit^h thi.i print*iplt^ tif 
itit'ntitit'alion thmngh mntart la hanal. lint tmo whit^h 
\H t^ariily ini.^taktMi ftir ^tmn^thing tpiito dilTtM'ont. Tho 
Nvitlt^ly piwaltMit tuL^ttmi tif Wving artit*loM at »atM*t^tl 
plattv^i ilhistratt^H it. (MftM^ingn tif hair, garnit^nt^t. vain- 
ahhvi tif varitmi kintl.s aro laiti tin tht^ altar, platHnI 
nptin tir ht^ftirt^ an innigt^ tif a goti, Ihrtiwn intti ^at ivtl 
wt^ll^i tir hnng nptm trt^t^ai. (h\ tho nmuv print*iplt^ tho 
th'vtittH^ may tlmp Htunn tif hi^^ tiwn hhititl tir Mhtnl hi^ 
It^arn upon tht^ mn^rt^tl tihjt^t^t. In tht^ir miniplt^hit, prinil- 
livt^ form tht^Jit^ art^ ntit **glftj*," ntir art^ tln^y nuitlt^ 
tivt^r *'lo" a tloity, Tht^y art^ ratht^r jnjit tln^ nwini tif 
ultMitifying tmt^ with tht^ nat^rt^tl ohjt^rt, Thin itltMitill* 
t*atitin is t^tftH^tt^tl liy leaving a part t^f ouvh hvU in tMin- 
tat*t with thrt tlivinity aM wt^ll aH hy taking a part tif 
tht^ Mat^rtul thing tti t^al tir Iti rarry alitmt on Iht^ pt^r-> 
Mon. If a KaHr'^i eilt^t^ping mat ttmolit^M h wtnnan, it Im 
aai thtingh h\w hail Itmrlit^cl him, In t^llht^r VMt> ^\w 
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pollutes him. Clothing put upon a corpse makes the 
owner languish away as his clothing moulders in the 
grave. Beneficial relations are established in the same 
way. "The practice of throwing pins into wells, of 
tying rags on bushes and trees, of driving nails into 
trees and stocks, of throwing stones and sticks on 
cairns, and the analogous practices throughout the 
world, suggest that they are to be interpreted as acts 
of ceremonial union with the spirit identified with 
well, tree, stock, or cairn." ^ Robertson Smith has 
shown that among the Semites also such acts are not 
gifts but means of binding together man and the 
sacred object. He further insists that this unification 
through contact is the central fact in "sacrifice," and 
that sacrifice does not therefore primarily involve the 
death or pain of the victim, nor shedding of blood. 
The instructiveness of the customs of oflFering hair, 
garments, and such objects is that they make trans- 
parent the act of "sacrifice" and disclose its fun- 
damental character, namely, the possession of an 
object's potency by contact with it. Killing a victim 
is originally only an incident in the process of appro- 
priating its magical properties. By placing one's hair 
upon the sacred object the same result is attained as 
by eating the god. In such ceremonies the simple con- 
tact experience is not obscured or confused by the 
death of the victim or by any penal satisfaction to the 
deity. These things were at first only incidental to the 
use of animals. When it is seen that the essence of 
sacrifice is contact, then the material and the manner 
of the contact become relatively unimportant, and the 

^ A. C. Haddon, Magic and Fetishism^ p. 8. 
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ntutlout H pro|mro«l \o (liul tho wuloMt VHrinlimi iiiul 
yoi tin iiiulorlyiiiK unity in \\\v (H^rtMuoiiiiiU tif all pt'o- 
ploM, Sarrilli*o iimy tlirn ho rt^fi^mlod iim ii uuivrrMiil 
(Mi*«tuni. Tlio iiMo of Mootl iM juHt (Uin ftiriu tif it. Any- 
IhiiiK oUo t*ountM*ttnl with tlio pormm nuiy homnio tho 
lioiul, N'ariou.M ulToriuKM nuiy lUHMunpliMh tho purpo.Mo, 
Tlir important fart im that "tho phyriiral hiik N\hi(*h 
thry rNlahUih hrtwrtMt tho divino anil tho human 
paiiirH in tho ritr liiiHl.*« tho yim\ Id thr nuin i\h writ nn 
\\\v \\\\\\\ to tho mnl,'* ^ 

'V\\v x\vvi\Hu\\\H on whirh HarrilhTM art^ olToroil uiako 
it vWwv tluit Narrilh*o i.s a (vrrnumy in whirh uniun 
with Ihr poworful r«aortMl uhjorl \h rlfortrd in onh'r 
to NtnMiKthtMi thr ((roup aKninHl rahunity or to ronrw 
houils whirli liavo htvn hrokrn hy lahotiotl iMUuhu'l. 
NVr havo hvvw that all novrl. unu?«ual a(*tivitirM aro 
tahoo. surh a.M jounu\vinK iitt«i an unknown rountry or 
nuMMiuK rnrniioN or NtrauKorM. Hut Hurh thiuft.s art^ 
ofliMi ntMT.NMary. and tluMvfon^ a nvi of ruNtoniM ari^o 
hv whith lahoo.M nutv Im^ t»vt*mMno. T\w %'ttvv\ of 
IhoM* (Misloni*« is to possrsN oiu^'m nrlf wt nuirt^ powerful 
(putlilirs than aro prrsont in tho thing t«) ho doall 
with. 'riuMvforo tho .savago nuikoM hiniNolf innnunt\ ixh 
it woro, frtuit approarhing ilauKor^ hy iUling hiniNolf 
with tho nuiKit* tif \\\h totrni or othor itivinity. Or. 
aftrr hr Iuim Immmi NurrharKotl with I ho tpnilitioN of 
tahoootl olijort.M, as in hattlo. ho ronowM \\\h allianoo 
with his familiar tloitios hy varhaijt ooronionioM« lllus- 
I rat ions of tho.so two typoM of Haorilloo aro plontiful. 
To tho lh\Mt hohutg tho foa^ts whioh warriors hohl 
hoforo K^MUK to hattlo. lloro hohmg Iho ooromoniaU 
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preparatory to building houses, planting crops, under- 
taking journeys. In principle, the initiation of youth 
is of this kind. It involves bringing an outsider into 
the group and inoculating him with its life, without 
breaking the sanctity of the group itself. The imion 
of the sexes in marriage is likewise dangerous and 
requires caution. Any event which promises strange 
developments, such as an eclipse or a sudden, violent 
storm, requires sacrifices — not primarily to placate 
angry gods so much as to get into relation with the 
powerful agencies. 

The second class of occasions for sacrifice are still 
more important in the history of religion. They are 
the occasions when taboos have actually been broken 
and the evil consequences have to be dealt with; or 
when natural taboos have to be overcome. As in- 
stances of this may be cited the ceremonies when 
women return to the camp after childbirth, when 
warriors and travelers return home, when the sick 
regain health, and when mourners return from the 
burial of the dead. These are known as rites of purifi- 
cation, but the purifying process is usually interpreted 
with too modem a meaning. One of the commonest 
methods of overcoming taboo is by the use of water. 
This is not because water cleanses in a hygienic sense, 
but because it is full of magic power. It is sacred. Its 
ways are full of mystery. It comes and goes in the 
strangest manner. As rain, it transforms the face of 
the earth. As drink it refreshes man and beast. It is 
ever moving in the stream or lake and is by every 
token a wonderful divinity. By sprinkling, bathing, 
drinking, or otherwise coming into contact with it one 
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ronrw^i « powerful nllintior. Wntrr l« «ori«itiHly u«rt! 
just n» U\\Hn\ is. Thr Inltrr i« Murttrrd nvrr the Inwly 
tir it is <lrnnk. Knt i\\u\ oil nrr oftoti oniploynl in tlir 
Piuuo w«y. Iti Indin i\\u\ Afnon, whrrr I ho row in 
n»oro(l« tlio (lof>r59, walU of houf^on* lio<l»« and fooil 
l>tiFikrl«) am olonnsrtl with row ^ittng. It \h thr tuy«- 
torious sMiif»lily of tho ohjrrl whioh tuakoM it impor- 
tant in pnriiif'ation, atnl thi?i (puility in tratinfrrrod to 
any prrson or thins 'w oontaot. Kirr wivnioniom may 
lip intrriMTlofl in tho samo way. Kiro \h itmolf saoird 
ami thorofoiT impart.^i ,<iaorr(lnoi>tn to all it lonoho!«. 
Stnoko and ituHMmo aro groat oloan«or«, not so nittoh 
hoiMUiso Ihoy ivmovo tho talnni as that thoy ontahlimh 
a moro poworfnl ono. In matiy oa»o« tho taboo \n 
troatod an a phynioal thiti^ to ho pit rid of liy litorally 
pnttingil anido. Htit it in not alwayn ponnihlo todooido 
whothor tho oontaot takon olT nnoioannonn or nimply 
hritign in groator magio. For oxampio, *'if a mati ato 
food with tahoooti handn« ho avoidod dangoniUA 
ronnltn by pnttiiiK tho ftiot of a ohiof on hin ntonutoh.'* 
In nnoh a oano« tioon nomothing pann tntt of tho nuin 
to tho ohiof, or doon tho niagio of tho ohiof fh»w into 
tho nnin? Uohortnon Sniith putn tho nnUlor oloarly 
Ihnn: *'In tho mont pritnitivo form of tho naorifloial 
idoa tho hlood of tho naorifhM^ in not. ontphiyotl to wanh 
away an impurity, hut \%\ oimvoy to tho womhipor a 
partif»lo of holy lifo, "I'ho <Mmooption of piaoular modtA 
an purilioatory, howovor, involvon tho notiiu^ that tho 
holy nuMlinm not only addn nomothing to tho wor* 
nhipor'n lifo ami rofronhon itn nanotity, htit oxpoln nomo- 
thiuH frotn him that In impuro. T\\v two viown art* 
ohviously not inoonnintont« if wcoonootvc impurity as 

WD 
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the wrong kind of life, which is dispossessed by inocu- 
lation with the right kind." ^ 

When, then, sacrifice is examined in order to answer 
the question. What is done ? rather than What is be- 
lieved ? it becomes clear that it must be said, a con- 
tact is established with a sacred object in order to 
become possessed of its sanctity. Sacredness and 
sanctity here mean mysterious power, for everything 
which manifests mysterious activity is sacred to the 
savage mind. Sacrifice is chiefly accomplished by eat- 
ing the sacred thing because that is the surest way 
of securing its qualities. But sacrifice may also be 
effected by a variety of methods of contact, as has 
been shown. With the development of social customs 
and organization the mysterious forces come to be 
identified with certain objects or persons preemi- 
nently, and these make the choicest sacrifices, because 
they are most completely filled with magic power. 
Such objects are periodically distributed to the people 
to sanctify and strengthen them. In many instances 
the ceremonies of sacrifice are preceded by fasting, so 
that counter influences may not hinder the attainment 
of the full force of the sacrament, and also, doubtless, 
in primitive times in order to enable one to appropri- 
ate the largest possible amount. In this view every 
stage of the history of sacrifice continues the original 
act of participating in the divine life. The victim is 
not sacrificed when it is slain but rather when it is 
eaten. The killing is incidental and preparatory. The 
body and the blood are for the worshipers — not for 
the god. It is the god which has been slain in order 

1 W. R. Smith, Rdigion qf the Semites, p. 427. 
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I hill \\\H ftiUtiwerrt may Hlmrt^ \\\h lifc^, Tht^ iilt^ii tif tlio 
vi(*tiiii lioing ''tilFtMVtl" to Iht^ god i.s u Intt^ tlovrlop* 
luont. KvtMi iht^ iiiit^rprotiitioii tif UoIumMmou Smith 
that tho (ilTrriiiK \^ ^ihu^tnl liy \\w wtir^hipfrM with thti 
gotl i.i not Iht^ original Higitillniuro. llt^ hiiiiMolf nhow^ 
that Iht^ vi(*(iiM \h Iht^ mtiMt Nac*rtMl thiittt in tho hiw- 
riHrial tuM'oiuniiy, 'V\w altar iIoon nol roiiMt^rrato tim 
Na(M*iiU*t\ Iml I ho animal oiFrrt^d mako.^ I ho altar holy, 
NVhrii tho allar ovtilvoM into tho allar-ithii. it i^ Nlill 
tho Nan'ilitu^ \vhit*h makoM tho idol Manvd, Tho virlim 
\H tho Mnnrro of holinoM.i and thoro i^i nolhiiiK inoro holy 
**to" Nvhirh il \h oifrrod. It \h not dillirnll to nndor-' 
wtand Iho psyrholoKitnii proooN.soMiHindnrivo to tluMli:>«* 
tM'iminatidii and olijtM*lillt*ation of individnalily nri 
in liaiiorand intMiviMianU hy whirh al a latri* timo 
tho ivlalions wtMV rovt*r?*tnl ami tho ginl alwtno'ttMl 
from thr (*(*rt*in(iny and nrt ovor againil it. Iml thiM 
appoai'M lo havo Iuhmi an inridtMtt in Ihr lolal hiilory 
of Marrillrt*. **lt \h Iho MatMvd Mood thai maktvs tho 
Mionr hdly and a hahilalioii tif «livino lifo , , , and thti 
phuv whoiv hltMid lui'i onoo boon .ilnnl \h tho illloMt 
phuv lo .mIumI il aKain." ' 

It is WMW po.s.sililo to dral with tho otimrptioii of 
ha(M'iili*t^ ir^i an ahMirmonl for nin. Tho idoa of ^in a^ tho 
individual or national tran.sKnvsMion of moral law Im 
oxtivinoly modorn. In primitivo tiimvs thoro wa.s mi 
hiM'h individnal a(*t and no Mtic*h moral law. Tho only 
miM*ondnrl wa.s a Invaoh of (MiNtoin, tho violation tif 
tahoo. Tho alonointMil nooo.s.sary wan Ihoroforo Homo- 
t hiiiK whioh would ronntorat^t t ho ovil inllnom*oaml otf- 
Hot tho oIVcmMs of di.sinloftratiiiK. poiMinon^ ftiiroN liy 

« \V. It. Siiiith, IMi^ioH i\f Ik0 S¥mil^, \u 4tid. 
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beneficent, recreative powers. "At this earliest stage 
the atoning force of sacrifice is purely physical, and 
consists in the redintegration of the congenital bond 
of kinship, on which the good understanding between 
the god and his worshippers ultimately rests/* The 
piacular sacrifices of the Hebrews seem to perpetuate 
just this fundamental function. They retain in later 
Judaism a prominent place because they are survivals 
of earlier nomadic conditions of life and consequently 
have the greater sanctity which goes with older cus- 
toms. They are used, not as inventions to express a 
new idea of sin and to effect a corresponding atone- 
ment; but in an agricultural period they survive as 
ceremonies which are particularly effective because 
they are ancient. The seemingly exceptional charac- 
ter of the piacular sacrifices is due to their great anti- 
quity rather than to their novelty, and they preserve 
their character as the most powerful means of over- 
coming taboos rather than appearing as agencies for 
the removal of a new sense of sin. 

The continuity of sacrificial ceremonials is empha- 
sized by this fact. Heretofore by identifying sacrifice 
with atonement for the sense of sin alleged to be pecu- 
liar to the Hebrews, it has been easy to deny that the 
ceremonies of various primitive peoples are sacrificial 
in character. But when it is seen that sacrifice is cere- 
monial contact with sacred objects, then the act is 
presented in a perspective suflScient to include the 
rites of the American Indian, the Australian, and the 
African as well as those of the Asiatic, Indian, and 
European. All have purificatory rites for the removal 
of taboos and for the prevention of pollution. These 
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rrroiuonirn ngrrr iiNo in Wmr hnhilnnK onntonuiry, 
nott-riUitumi nnturo. Thr HtuiU of tMirillrntion in noi 
hygimir. 1'ho ritniU ^linliiuMion hot worn rinui initl 
unolonn thitiK''* roinritlrn hy iutuIoiiI, if nl nil, with thr 
oontriiM hot worn thr wholosoinr luul thr utnvholo- 
notur. Somolimo^ tho ritniil of ptiridontion intrrfoir« 
with thr wrifiiro of tho K>*<^^M^* Surh w«« thooMw* of 
Iho North Atuorioiin liuliiui trihrwhirh wit^oxtirpHtotl 
hfM*iui»p it iHHMJnl H month to wipe olT thr Mnin of a 
ninglr oonllirl, whilr thoir oniMniow nroiloil only n work 
for thiit pnrpomr lunl thorrforr hinl thr tulvnntiif{r of 
{\\tv%^ works* i«itnrl in prrpiiring for thr nrxt nttnrk.^ 

Thr rrni vnhir %\t thr ««rrilirr Iny in its powrr of 
ronnoliilntinit thr ixoriiil lifr of thr gnnip. Thrmngftrnt* 
ivr, tninirlit* tlrntna drvrhipril nn intrnj^r rntotional 
ntntr, thr ivtilrni rlrmrnt tif whirh \\i\n thr Brn»r tif 
itirntity in thr pnrtiripnntin with onr nnothrr« with 
Ihrir nnrr.^torn, innt with thr n«y.««trrioni>i hrin^?! whirh 
wrrr rntrn in thr fr«»t or «>thrrwisr wrrnrrd. T\\v 
nrtnnl phymiriil nttrnKth (Irrivril fnnn thr ilrj^h (unl 
liloo<l of thr virtitn wiin nniltiplirtt hy thr pnyrhirni 
ln»pi*r!««!^ion whirh it i^fUivryril. Tlnut thr wttrrior« 
gninni ronrn^^ for lmttlr« Ihr fritr-rithlrn fontui prnrr. 
If thr !<inKK^<(lion of htivinf( ratrn forhiihlrn footi in 
powrrfnt rnoti^h to rnnnr Rirknrss an<l ilrath, thrn 
thr piirtiripntion in divinr foo<l whirh in hrtirvrd to 
ponM\H54 thr highrMt ptv^^hlr niaf{iriil potrnry nhonhl 
inihirr ht>pr innl rnrr^rtir riTort. 



CHAPTER Vin 



PRATER 



Prayer occupies a secondary and relatively sub- 
ordinate place in primitive religion. This is indicated 
superficially by the fact that treatises such as Tylor*s 
"Primitive Culture/' Smith's "Religion of the Sem- 
ites," Jevons' "Introduction to the History of Reli- 
gion" scarcely contain the term prayer and give 
almost no consideration to it. Yet prayer, if the word 
is used broadly, is almost as universal as sacrifice in 
primitive religion and persists in later faiths in refined 
and ideal forms when sacrifice has ceased. 

Prayer at first sight seems very obviously and in- 
separably boimd up with ideas of spirits. It appears 
therefore to justify more than anything else the intel- 
lectual view of religion. Why, it may be said, should 
the savage pray, if he has no definite idea of a being or 
beings to whom he prays ? Is there not here evidence 
that the act of prayer presupposes necessarily belief 
in supernatural beings ? The approach to the subject 
of prayer lies through the phenomena of speech. But 
speech itself is for civilized man a product so highly 
wrought that it is difficult to estimate its early forms 
properly. In its beginnings language is a matter of 
gestures and of inarticulate cries and calls. ^ These 
expressions are older than words, which arose subse- 
quently as aids to the earlier and more natural form 

^ E. B. lyior, Primituw Culture^ chap, v; Anthropology , chap. iv. 
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%\t nuuiiuiuhmtiiiii. (it^Mturt^M mv inoiv t^loiiit^iilnl nml 
luort^ uiiivorMiiUy utulorNtooil thun U m\y Mptikmi Inn- 
t{uiiK«\ lliiw Nt^rvirt^alilo k^^mIuih^m nro \\u\y Uv mooii in 
H\\v\\ n lint tif MignM MM llowiti givoM fnuu thn wmat^ wt 
tho irilioM of Souih-tmNt AuNlrnlin.* Arliruluit' Mpt^rrh 
in niodrrn linir^ ^lill tlrpt^ntU to an iippivriahlt^ tlrgrt^t^ 
for viviilnt'H.^i iind ptiwor npon U\vu\\ exprt^NNion luul 
ollirr liodily h^wh. It i*t»nlinut^M to lit^ one t^tenient in u 
(Mtnipli'H wliolo, In itN Niniplo ftirni tlin procoNM nuiy l)t^ 
thoufiht of in \vv\\\H of norvoUM oncrgy ttvt^rllowintt into 
varituiM motor rontiVN and IIoih prodnrin^ nniMiuilar 
roat'lituts. In tlii^ r^yHtoni of nuivonit^ntM ai*t^ llioMt^ of 
tho voral organs, whi(*li nntlor tlit^ inhalation and 
oxpul^iion of ail* piHahn^o mmnd^, tho nnlinirnlary 
vorali/ationM from whirli Hptnn^h U gratlnally dovol- 
opod. Tho iM\v of pain and tho Ki^^nt of Hati.Mfai^lion 
aro tho hoftinninK^ «»f tho vooahnlary and thoMo aro 
whaivd liy nnui with tho hiwor aninud}^. Thoy aro 
t horongldy in.>it int*t ivo and rohit ivoly nnoonMoiotiN 
roacMions Nvhirh oimmu* in roMpon^o to Mtinndi tif dilTor- 
ont kind.««, of Ion wit html rofoi*onoo iw oomnnnu(*ation 
with olhor hoint^M, 

Artirnhito Npoo(*h diioM not JtiMlify tho a^Mnniptitin 
that tho Npoal\or haM in ndnd any oloar otmooptitMi of 
tho nalnro of tho ono ad«lroNMod, Tho ohiltl oortainly 
{\\H^H not t*on?itrn(*t a notion of tlio porMonalily of hiM 
paronl?4 ht^foro i*onnnnid(*alinH with thom. His prattio 
\H qnilo MnlnuorKiHl in hi^ in^timMivo and iinitativo 
arlivltios and prooooil?* in tho vagnoMt way with rofor- 
on(*o ovon to hi^ own want^ and Hati^faotimu. Lan- 
ftna^o may roat*h hiffh th^volopmont with tho oliild 
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or savage without introspection or careful reflection. 
Exclamatory speech and indeed extended and elabor- 
ate utterance may occur under emotional stimulation 
or in habitual experiences without denoting any such 
depth of awareness or insight as is often attributed to 
them. It is therefore utterly fallacious to suppose that 
speech is always directed to definitely apprehended per- 
sons. Gestures and words are so wrought into complex 
motor reactions that they occur incipiently, at least, 
wherever there is vivid consciousness. They tend to 
become automatic in the same way as do other activi- 
ties. Civilized man reacts quite automatically with 
vigorous speech upon many occasions when his words 
do not have any clearly conceived object. He talks 
to inanimate objects, to tools, machines, trees, and 
stones. Our tirades against chairs we stumble over 
are instructive illustrations of the tendency of intense 
emotional states to release torrents of words. It is 
therefore to be exi>ected that speech will often be 
found to occur among primitive people as a kind 
of explosive accompaniment of emotion and as an 
attendant phase of common actions. These actions 
involve the whole motor zone and involve the speech 
centres as well as those of the eye and hand. The 
chatter of monkeys, the prattle of children, and the 
talkativeness of imcultivated men indicates how lan- 
guage is entwined with the total activity of the organ- 
ism. The relatively numerous sound- words in every 
language are also suggestive of the imitative and im- 
mediate character of speech. Language only attains 
relative independence and becomes indicative of a 
high degree of intellection when considerable power of 
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nhfilntrluut {MiilliiintMl, Kvon wrillott wonlx romnin 
for II lon^ prridtt inrulouliil (<>pir(uro-\vrititt){i JumI iim 
nrtintliitr nouiuU iiro \o\m ftrnnuliiry (o KOMliirrM, 

Tho mM^iiil oriKiii tiiul (ho Hooiiil f«i){ttitlrun(Hi of Inn- 
ItxuxU^ U not <liMiV)|iinltMl in (ho foro^oinK* 1( i^^ nn- 
tloulilodly tnio tluii nprcM^h \h intrHoontory in form, 
inul \\\\H form \h dno (o \\h niihnv hm noriiil (lii«ronr.<«o. 
Hut it i<^ <|uilo iinothor thinft to inniMt tluit it tlioroforo 
riirrir^ n <Hin.<<<tiint inul tirllnito rrfrronro to otiior por- 
Hon.o^ or Mrlvr?4 in iiny Nurli NopluMtiriittnl wiiy iim \vtinl«t 
jutttify \\\v ron<'lu.*«ion tluit \\\v Mpriikrr iil\VMy.<4 \u\h in 
nnnd nonio ronrr|)tion tif tho fiirt or tlir ntnininK of 
pori^onnlily. T\\v h\\v\hA\ roiirtion nuiy lio roftnnliMl iim 
rliiliornliu)! iti^rlf liolow tlio thrt\*ilioM of ronrnMoUMnrj^M 
of thr Mrlf M|H'iikinK or of tlioNolf lultlrt^MMnl. Tlio notoM 
tif (li.Mtrr.<«!i<, of wiirninK, ut miliritntion iunon){ hirtN luul 
othor nnintiil?4 involvr ii .*ioriiil Hituntitui n\\i\ imply n 
rofornuM' to titlirrn, hut thi?4 \n not mitllrirnt K^unnl 
for tMinrludiuK t hut t hoNO rroiit urrM nuimMoUMly mhlroMM 
thoir Kin«l or that thoir uj^o tif nurh nunnnnnVtilion 
do|itMi«lM u|>ou rtMMi^iuiif.inK p('r.«<ontility in thoMo inllu- 
nuMMJ. In I ho nihuo wny tho fiuM that hunuin Npoooh 
grow.M up in muMotioM of hunutn lioin^M \h xuA ovith'uoo 
thill tho inotnhorM of Mioh nooiotioM hiivo any oloar oon- 
mM«MiNno.<<<.<<< of thoir own naturo. SpotM*h, that U, mmio 
form of oonimunitMition, ix no ootiMtant ami haliitual 
an almoN|ilH'ro for human hoinuM that it Im takon for 
grantod without roMootion. It \h i\h far romovoti from 
o(Mi.*ioiou.'4 analyniM i\h walking fir liroathiuK* Tho rhihl 
a<Mpiiro.<< it lit orally hoforo ho known it. Ami ovon if 
oxporioiu*o fon*o« him hitor to tako acMMiunt of tlilTor- 
onoon in tho hitiKna^M of tlitTorrnl triboM, or of imii" 
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viduals in his own group, he is still far short of such 
psychological or metaphysical questions as those 
which relate to the concept of personality. Language 
grows up as social habit, under the stress of practical 
needs, and is carried on in a thoroughly objective way. 
The social origin and the naive use of speech are not 
incompatible. It is therefore fallacious to infer that 
its social character is evidence of the presence of 
notions of ego and alter or of any idea of personality. 
The use of personal pronouns is therefore to be 
estimated cautiously in this connection. They desig- 
nate immediate concrete phases of experience rather 
than organized generalizations. The terms "I," "me," 
and "mine," even at advanced stages, have shifting, 
vague emotional contents. Professor James has shown 
how concrete and unsteady such conceptions are.^ 
And yet these forms of expression are so much a part 
of language and answer so surely to vivid mental 
images that they are inevitable. The talk of children 
at their play is typical. "R., beginning when about 
three years of age, almost invariably talked aloud 
while he was playing alone — which, as he was a first 
child, was very often the case. Most commonly he 
would use no form of address but *you/ ^^^ Per- 
haps had no definite person in mind. To listen to him 
was like hearing one at the telephone, though occa- 
sionally he would give both sides of the conversation. 
At times again he would be calling upon some real 
name, Esyllt or Dorothy, or upon * Piggy,' a fanciful 
person of his own invention. Every thought seemed 

^ William James, Psychology, chap, z; cf. C. H. Cooley, Human Na^' 
ture and the Social Order, chap. v. 
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to hv (iipokrn inii. tf \\\n tnoihor rnllott hlnu ho wnulit 
My, *rvr K\\\ U) ff{\ in now/ Onw whon ho inlippcKl 
down on I ho lloor \\v \\m hrnril to »ny, ' Dlil you 
tunil)ln tlownP* 'Ntn / illd.*** ' Tho nnrrntorof lhof«o 
olv'^orvdlitms is r\fi\\[ in niiyinfi thnt n\\v\\ vo\\\vrnn\umn 
«rr no! n^oroly o(vn5iionHl lunl lrni|u>rttry, hot nrr 
rhnriu'lm.Mlio lunl nmlrrlir nil thinking. *'!( \n Iron 
of inlull.(4 nn of rliiMrrn, timt thr mind livofii in por- 
poluMl ronvorpnlion/' Hut n\\v\\ mnvrrsniion dor« 
nol intply nny wporulrilivr or nirlnphymonl notion tif 
tlio i^rlf. Hip prr^onnl pronouni^ unnl nrr juni (hoi^c« 
f>f "ronnntin sprroh nnd worknilny uinrfulnrnin'' with- 
fiul nil prior rpfprpnpp tir intplipntion. 

1'hpsp ol»»prv«tion» wufif^^t Iho point of vipw fnim 
wluph prnypr i» Irpnlod. No nmro (Imn wpppoh flopM 
prnypr prpsujipowp whop Ihpfiry oonwrninK tlipnnttirp 
of lluU lo wluph it wppniR to hp dirpptpfl. Npithpr dop<< 
it involvp nny titiptrinp of thp nntttrp t>f thp »plf, tn 
nuuiy vi\HVH it Rntii^HpB itwplf itnntpdiiitply nn itnpnUivc 
px|trpR<3ion luul nt otiipr tinipfii nn n fnotor in pntnblii^h^ 
ing i*ont«pt with wHprpil olijpptw or in tjtliprwiup pon- 
IrolHuK thpoK Thp fnpt I hot thp wnorpil ohjppls nrc 
(npnkpn \o t\\}VH nol provp llip prpwpnpp of nny dpfhiitp 
notion of thpir 5ipiritnnl nnttirp. Mnny fnptn In printi-^ 
tivp rpli^ion nuiy hp ritpd in support of thifi po5<il{on. 

Thp vnrious fornix of nrtipulnlp wppppli in nmnpfMion 
with rpligions wptivitips nrp indipihlpd within tlip wro- 
nioninl ritp.xi luul nrp i^nhwprvipnt to thpnu tn ninny 
in.iitnnpp.«i< nn in nonK^, phnntn^ nnd prnypr fornntlfp tho 
words spptn qnitp inridpnlnl nppmnpnninipntd. Thpy 
tnprply nssprt thnt pprtnin nptionfii nrp tnkinft pinpc. 

* C. II. C'onloy. Itnmnn Ntifftrf iiwrf Ihf NiWrtl (Mpr^ p. dAi 
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Here is an example from a magical ceremony of a 
Kafir chief. He is warding off evil magic and turning 
the scales on his enemy. After washing himself, he 
takes a vessel and chums medicines in it, saying to 
himself all the time, "Now I am overcoming my 
enemy: I have overcome him, in fact: he is here in my 
vessel : he is vanquished : I am treading on him : I am 
conquering him just now: in fact, he is killed already 
by my magic: I can see this by the churning of my 
vessel."* Every one occasionally has analogous expe- 
riences of accompanying the deed with the word. For 
example, the boating party sings, "Merrily we roll 
along o'er the dark blue sea.*' Harvest festivals with 
the songs of the reapers, warriors with their chants, 
athletes with their slogans asserting prowess and 
strength illustrate the principle. Marett expressly 
recognizes this feature in many prayer formulae. He 
says: "Such a verbal accompaniment will either be 
purely expletive, or it may be what I call * descrip- 
tive,' as when a child making a picture of a man says 
aloud to himself, 'I am making a man.'" 

This exclamatory or descriptive character of simple 
prayer formulae is confirmed by Rivers' account of the 
Toda prayers. He summarizes the words of the dairy 
ritual thus: "May it be well with the buffaloes, may 
they not suffer from disease or die, may they be kept 
from poisonous animals and from wild beasts and 
from injury by flood or fire, may there be water and 
grass in plenty." * Rivers' comment on these prayers 
is that there is no evidence that they contain any sup- 

^ Dudley Kidd, The Essential Kafir, p. 808. 
' > W. H. R. Rivers. "Toda Prayer," Folk-Lore, 1004. pp» 168, 178. 
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plirntmn. "Thn ft^nU arc not ttinnMly (nvokott; tho 
ninno wt n«i k^hI im ovor nioniiotiotl in v<u*tUivr form, 
iuhI in H\)\\\v priiyorM (horo may l>t> bim'ly tnontion of ii 
lttn\ ill nil/* I In hIiowm (luit thoMn fornnilir iiro n.*tO(l 
in oxnrlly llio munn wny in ihn nij^n of n ((od ni^ in tlio 
rnj«o «>f n IhiITiiIo, u pliiro, n ilniry vo»»rl, or ollior rvon 
nu^mor olijrrl. I'lu^i i« pirriinrly wlnil wonM l>p ox- 
porlcMl npon llio viow wo hnvo hriMi nuii^iitlorin)!, for 
it nhwwH \\u\\ I ho "tfo<r' iM I ho Ninno nn tho Miotvtl 
ohjool, ImiITmKk thnry, thiiry voj<?*ol, or whiilovor it 
nuiy ho. Tho ootvnioniniM oxproMM (ho nitttn*itl (hv^iro 
Ihiil il nwiy ho woll with thoMo numt importiuit ohjoolM 
anil thai Ihoy may oonlinno Ihoir honolhvnl inlhtonoo. 
It \H i\H pns.Mililo to havo prayor whioh \h not. prayor 
"tti" Nonio |iorf«on or thin^t, a« to havo »aorilh*o whii'h 
U not j«a«*rilloo "to" muno pornon tir tln'njj.* 

T\\\H oonooption of Npoooli an an aoootnpanying ox- 
proNMJon \H woll illn.'^tratoil in tho oluuitM and howhh of 
thoooHMnonialj*. Ofton tho wortl«n»o<l ariMpoMonioan- 
inghroiM In thoni.o^olvoM. Hni porhapM tho non-rational 
11740 of tho wonU in Mooh rhythnnoal mMnnU rovoaJM 
nio!«t oloarly tho rotation of Huoh oxproNMion^i to tho 
main aotivity. KithI miy« of tho Kafirs, "Thoy havo 
ondloMji^ ohant.<4. \h tho Maohilla hoy» oarry a travolor 
thoy Koo|) \\\\ a Mintf-Montf ohant all day. Nativo^ ininK 
nn thoy n>w thoir oanooM. ami ohant i\h thoy rnn with 
a hmfl: yol all tho timo thoir w*nntM aro praotioally 
tlovoiil of moaning*** * Ho roportn tho folh>w*in){ muiK 

* In \\\p iirltoli« n^f^rriMl (o, ltl\*t»r« U ptiMliHl to m'l'iuinl fur \\\p Ut*k nf 
\\\p ilWlnilo n'ff«i-«^hi*i* of |irii,vi«r 'Mo** \\\p goilii« iitii U|Mm \\\p aIhivi* mrii* 

* |)utll«>.v Kiiltl. Thp hVff^nlfftt fC«\/tf, pp. HISl f, 
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which a missionary heard some women chanting as 
they walked oflF to hunt for a lost cow : — 

We say, let her come» let her come» we are calling her: 
Our cow, let her come, we are calling her: 
Let her come to me, then let her come: 
Our cow, let her come, we are calling her. 

Spencer and Gillen give many chants used by the 
Australians in their ceremonies. During one of the 
initiation performances, while the performer was being 
decorated with an elaborate head-dress, " the men sit- 
ting around sang of the hair-knot of Kukaitcha, the 
latter being a celebrated man of the Alcheringa asso- 
ciated with the plum tree totem, the top-knot having 
reference to the manner in which the hair is worn pre- 
vious to the boy's passing through the ceremony of 
circumcision. Time after time some such simple re- 
frain was repeated while the down was fixed on to the 
performer's head-dress and body." ^ Of the same 
character apparently are the songs of the North 
American Indians. Their mystery songs are said to 
have originated in times of need, "when healing 
plants were gathered and when the medicine was 
administered: when a man set his traps or hunted 
game: when he desired to look into the future or 
sought supernatural guidance or deliverance from im- 
pending danger."^ 

That the prayer or kindred expressions, such as 
chant or song, is not something primary and inde- 
pendent is seen in the fact that prayer seldom, if ever, 

^ Spencer and Gillen, Native Tribu qf CerUral AuHraliaf p. 290. 
* Alice Fletcher, Indian Story and Song from North America, pp. 87» 
114. 
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tKVur?^ nionr. H In nlwfty<« pnH of witno wrrmoiiy tiri 
«l lpH?«l, Hrrmnpnnlns hh nhjroUvo ml of »onir kimL 
KiVnn in (ho tnont rntiottnliKoil nnd rthiriKotl rrliKiouMi 
tho bodily nttitiHlr of knrrlinK or howinK« (hnt i5<« the 
notion, in nunnlninnl with Bornpuhutfi rnrr. 1'hr dnnm 
woimIs sniil in olhrr lUtitnilrn ttrr frit l«> ho inrllhMonl 
nnil ni«y rvrn ho rrgnnlml nn intpionfii. Tho in^proprr 
wnv of pniyrr \h rrjJiOMlril nn dnnKonittn. It is likrly 
to rrroil dinni^trounly upon tho filTondor. T\\v notion 
thns roninins in oontn>h nnd thoprnyornnrooontnhnt- 
ini; olonionts to tho Inryror, nioro ohjoilivo wr^MntMUnl 
or prnolif'nl olomotit. 

Hut tho prnyor Aovn not. romnhi n nioro not^otnpnni- 
tnont. It hns powor nnd doo» w«u*k. It oxortn ntn^ionl 
in(hiont»o. It "fonnn nn intoffrni pnrt of tho rito »inw 
it holp«4 Ihr notion ont." Tho niHKionl ptnvor of \vonl« 
\^ noon in tho ohnnning of n hono« i^tiok, or nponr hy 
"flinsing** it. It l» thns nnpponoil to ho ondowod with 
tnnKionl, poi.«iononff pn»portio?^. Any nntlvo who ho- 
liovos hinv«»olf to linvo hoon ntruok with n f^hnrnioil 
nponr will ho nhnowt sni*o to tllo.' Tho powor «»f wonU 
\n foil to ho niyntorionsly projo«*lod throtiKh npniVi 
Thn?* in Wont AfriiMi tho wonion «l homo holp thoir 
hnshnnd^^ on tho dii^tnnl hnttlollohl by i^ln^lnfinn thoy 
ihun*o: 'M)nr hn?)hnn(h hnvo (^mo to Anhnntoo Innd: 
niny t hoy swoop t hoir ononilon olT I ho fnoo of I ho onrt h/* 
In tho Koi islnndn tho wtunon wrvo fnn» nnd wny, "O 
^ohloti fnns, lot onr hnllots hil< nnfl thoso %\t tho ononiy 
nnss." Mnrott olisorvos In roforonw tti this inntnnoo 
thnt wo nnist. not ntnko too muoh of mioh n. ohnn^ 
fron) iniporsonnl ntontion to pormutnl nthiross. It 

» H|wnri»r ftittl (tllli>n, Snli¥f Trih^a f^f'^fml A^tifmh'n^ p. <JST. 
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implies no more than a slight increase in vividness of 
idea. 

Yet he goes on to argue that prayer proper involves 
the process of personification. The impersonal form 
he designates a "spell." But it is not diflScult to show 
that the element of compulsion, of magical control, 
persists long after the sacred object seems to be quite 
definitely personified and even idealized. This may be 
shown by the use made of the name. The name of a 
thing is regarded as a part of the thing itself. Accord- 
ingly the name is a kind of handle by which the object 
may be controlled and compulsion exercised. 

This compulsion appears in all its crudeness in the 
abuse visited upon idols and fetishes when they do not 
grant what is desired. Tylor recounts stories of wor- 
shipers in China who address a faithless idol thus: 
" * How now, you dog of a spirit, we have given you an 
abode in a splendid temple, we gild you and feed you 
and fumigate you with incense, and yet you are so 
ungrateful that you won't listen to our prayers.' So 
they drag him in the dirt, and then if they get what 
they want they clean him and set him up again with 
apologies and promises of a new coat of gilding.'' ^ 

The use of blessings and curses throws light upon 
the nature of prayer in its compelling character. 
Westermarck cites many instances which are in point. 
*'A poor man is able not only to punish the unchar- 
itable by means of his curses, but to reward the gen- 
erous giver by means of his blessings." "Among the 
early Christians those who brought gifts for the poor 
were specially remembered in the prayers of the 

1 E. B. Tylor, PrimiHve CvUure, p. ii, 170. 
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ohtirt'h/* Ihr linpHonlKui hrlnn ll*«t. llirno prnyrm 
tiprrHlfMl M \^\vm\^^^n of n <lr(lni(dy nmf{iml nnrt. The 
wonin of A lioly ninth n iniif{i<'inn t>r priont* nrr Ofin- 
niilrrrd inort' otIlrnrioiiN tluni Ihonr of orfltnnry luor- 
{i\U, nllhouKh orrtiun tuyntio fornuilir or mprlln nn^ 
olTfM^livo, wlioovor wnvn tlinn. Tho UlornI pliyixirnl 
inllnnuH' of \\\v \\\vm\\gH mul nirwoB rnn w»«rroly ho 
oviMTsliinalnl. "Thr cursr of Momon wnn iviiid lo liV 
on nionnt KImK roiuJy lo tlr^rrnil with pnni^^hnirntA 
whonovrr Ihorr wiis o<vH5iion for It. T\\v Arahn, whon 
hv\\\^ rnrinl, ffomrthnoiv hiy Ihmiw^lvrw down i»n the* 
ground MO that thornrm\ in.<itpad <»f hittinK thrtn, nuiy 
lly ovpr Ihrir hodiom. Aroordht){ to Tmlonli' notional 
rnr<ir54 nlight, Rottlr, t'Vum, thoy lake IliKht* and tnru 
honir liko lnrd» to thrir nr»t»/' • 

>Vhrn wordff Vimw to l»n wrltton Ihny Mill retain 
Ihrir ma^iral rharai»tnr. T\\v writ ton prayor has thr 
fonn of addrf\«iff lo a doily, lull, it in onqdoyod at loayit 
l\v tho vast \\u\HH of tho poopio n«>l a» I ho host oxpron- 
mion (tf Ihoirdo.siroiv in an olforl to roaoh tho jnd^niont 
or will of a doily. Intt i\n a poworfnl nut^ioal dovioo 
for nooo.««.t)itatinK him lo prodnoo I ho rotpiitrtl roixnltn. 
Tho prnyor whool i» ouv of tho ootnnuinoivt. oontri- 
vanoos of this kind. Tho prayor», writ Ion tin part»h- 
niont or papor, an^ plaooil inwiilo a oylindor, by the 
rotation of whioh tho .«»onlom*o» aro n^poaloil. A larjto 
part of tho llnddhi.«tl prayorn fHiniitiivt of thin nioohanioal 
115^0 of tho nia^ioal forninho. Tho Jowinh IMiarinooiv in 
Iho lituo of JomiA apparontly ni«od <piotalioni« from the 
tiaw in a similar way, and tho ronary <if (liriBlondom ii 
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of the same nature. Tylor regards these mechanical 
formulae as stiffened reproductions of prayers which 
were at first "utterances as free and flexible as re- 
quests to a living patriarch or chief." But. while it is 
doubtless true that writing may have aided in petrify- 
ing the verbal forms, yet it is a mistake to regard the 
earlier stages of religion as possessing more freedom 
and spontaneity than later ones. In any case the 
earlier prayers were in reality charms operating magi- 
cally, and lacking for the most part the elements of 
conversation between persons in the way it is usually 
interpreted. A further evidence that the eflScacy of 
prayer is felt to emanate from the form as much or 
more than from the content is seen in the use of ancient 
forms of speech. The older usages are generally held 
to be more sacred, and accordingly it is quite gener- 
ally true that terms other than those of common use 
are employed in all the ritual, including prayer. The 
"Thee" and "Thou" and the ending "eth," for ex- 
ample, occur in the language of prayer in present day 
Christianity more than in ordinary speech. 

Two things, then, seem clear with reference to primi- 
tive prayer. It is one factor in the larger ceremonial 
activity, and it shares the magical character of the 
ceremonies. In more advanced religions prayer still 
occupies a relatively secondary and dependent place, 
that is, it does not occur to any great extent as the 
expression of direct, personal need. Neither does it 
become highly spiritualized. Farnell, in a most sug- 
gestive and comprehensive sketch of the evolution of 
prayer, states that he has "not been able to find any 
example of a savage prayer for moral or spiritual 
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MoMlnKn.*' ' Kvon nnioiift the* ruUivnIrfl ftrrrkw flic 
pulilir prnycrw ohitttf to utilitnriiut \v\oU. T\w Alhc- 
nl«n wlntp prnynl "for Ihn hrnUh ntul wnfrty of I he* 
proplo of Ihp AthrntHnn, {\\v\r wWvh ntnl rliiMtt^n ntut 
nil in thn ronntry/' mu\ thr fonnuln \\\in\\{ inotiido 
n prnypr for \\\v pro.iiprrHy of \\\v\v nlliofl, wiioli nn 
Milrsinn.o or IMntonn.«i. Hut wc linvo no indipntioUM 
IhnI I ho hlpssinys prnynl for inplndnl othrr^i lir^idod 
\\\v iMHlrrlnl ours. IVivalr prftyrr inntuiK llir (JiTrkn 
tlid liulfMMJ inrlmlo hlglirr iotoiTsts. Ki5«porl«lly \\i\n 
this Inip of Ihp philosoplipr.s, SophiIps hiuI IMmIo, luit 
in thp popnho' ininil Ihp inorp inuuptlinip ilpf^irps mini 
Ihp rpli^ioim nitprinipps. In n Mriking dp^tvp nl^o Ihp 
nuiBionl rhnniplpr of prnypr pprwisls hU\v hy .«»ii|p wilh 
tnorp i«|pnl pjpnipnls. 1\> Ihp pnrpsi fortns wt prnypr 
is %\t\v\\ nllrihnlpil Ihp powpr of Ihp nnij^ip sppjl. "A 
rpnl pppll pnn mMM»nipnny n rpwl prnypr, nml Hip IpxI 
<)f llip prnypr iNrJf luvonipn n niosl polpnl phnrni/* 
In Ihp ZnrnlhnslHnn syslpnu wliprp ninny pxnilpil 
IM'nyprs nrp fonnil, Ihp nllprnnpps ntv ypl fp|| to pos- 
spss pppoHnr powpr lipyontl Hip tnpnnin^r <'otivpyp«l or 
Ihp nHihnlp in<lnpp(l. Thpy ni*p nsptl ns phnrnis. pnri- 
fyioK nnil wonflf^r-workin^. In Ihp sniop wny Ihp 
prppils nf rhris|pn<hnn ntnl Ihp pnlprnoslpr nrp tiflpn 
pniploypil nol for Ihpir spirit nnl ponlpnl Inil for wnnp 
niyslprions inlhipnpp snppospd io nlln«*h lo Ihpir rppp- 
lilion. Thp niosi spirit nnl ntnl spool nnpons prnyprs 
nsnnlly oppn nn^l pIosp wilh rpfprpopps to Ihp nnnip ot 
Ihp tjpily. whiph inlprpslingly pprpplnnlps Ihp form nt 
IpnsI of snpprslilions prnplipps. Thp Uwsis t»f Ihpsp 
sn|)prslilions lips in IIip nninn'sm nnd ttpnionoloK.v of 

« li. \\. F«rMi»ll, Thp Efi)lfih't\f\ r/ IMf$ion, pp. IR.1, <00» 
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primitive religion. As these give way before the scien- 
tific conception of nature, the magical element in 
prayer is gradually eliminated, and prayer becomes 
increasingly meditation and communion. It pre- 
serves more or less clearly the interlocutory, conver- 
sational form, which in a real sense is the inevitable 
nature of any thinking whatsoever. 



(1IAITKU IX 



MYTIMM«O0Y 



St'Aiu'KLY iinolhor HuhjtM't Iiiim rtM^ivt^d luoro tH- 
vrr.MO Irrtitinrnl rroin (ho NtndoiilM tif priiuilivo rrli- 
^ion llutn niylholt)f(y. WuihII iniikrH tuytli prinuiry. 
'*lt inrliultvN N(*ioiu*o iiiul ivli^ion: il tVf{ulnloM thunos- 
\\v iMiNltiin iinti pulilir lifo." ' HtiliorlHtiii Smith, tui 
tho oIIht hniitl. NiiyM **tnythtilo^y wiim no rNsniUiil 
purl of iintMrnl roliKUtti/* * Othrr^t wht) iittarh ini|uir- 
(nnro In inythdIoKy ^ivo vnntiUM oxphiiiiitioii^t ot \\h 
nnlurr. Max Mllllrr iind D. (i. Ilnuttiii iiiiiko iuu<*h tif 
tho (hriM\v thiit tnylh huihlin^ in thio \o (ho inlhtotu*ti 
of hniKuafto. Tho diroolion tif tho ptiotio por^totiifyinK 
fanoy of priiuitivo iiuiii may ho dotormiiiod liy u woni 
riKhlly or \vroiif(ly uiuh^rNtootl, For oxamplo. amoii)( 
(ho AlftoiHiuin liuliaiiM tho \vonl.«4 moaning Dawn ami 
(lianl Itahhit lioin^ nimihir, on^a^ionotl tho myth tif 
li^ht to th'Konorato intt> an animal fahhs** Sponn^r. 
I'ra/.ot*. ami Tylor a^roo in (ho anthitipomorpliiy.intt 
oharaolor of mylholoKy • '^(>l ll(<\V Hpp'.v (Ium prinoipio 
in ililToriMil way?*. Kor Spom*or. mylhn an^ tli^toHtMl 
Nlorio.o^ of romoto anoopttor^t. KraKor rt^K<^nU thom um 
allrmpt.N tti oxplain (lu' pliomimona tif mitun^ ami \\w 
ov\w\\\ i»r man, ''Mytlmhi^y \h primitivo nuurM noI- 
onro am! phihiMophy.** Tyhir ohiMNilloM myllw awonl- 
inft at I hoy aiv oiinoornotl with oxplanalion, tloHorip- 

« W. Wuiiilt, KlhiiHi, f«ior« i\f IAk Monit Lif*. p. AA. 

• W. U. Htullh, IMi^ioH *\flh^ Smil^, p. 17. 

* l>. O. Ilrliilnii. Am¥rmm //inik AljylA^. p, ff. 
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tion, legend, metaphor, or instruction. All of these 
treatments seem to lack miity and reality. They are 
more satisfying in citation of fact than in interpre- 
tation. They fail to relate mythology to other fea- 
tures of primitive life in an organic and adequate way. 
It remains detached and separate, whether it is made 
the antecedent of custom or something quite irrele- 
vant. This attitude is expressed in the following 
characteristic passage: ''Myths are not like psalms or 
hymns, lyrical expressions of religious emotion: they 
are not like creeds or dogmas, statements of things 
which must be believed: they are narratives. They 
are not history, they are tales told about gods and 
heroes, and they all have two characteristics: on the 
one hand they are to us obviously or demonstrably 
untrue and often irrational: on the other hand they 
were to their first audience so reasonable as to appear 
truths which were self-evident." ^ What is needed is 
some principle which will resolve this confusion and 
uncertainty and discover the vital relation between 
myths and other forms of primitive experience. 

It is important first to determine how the word 
mythology shall be used. It is often employed as a 
general designation for all types of folk-lore, legends, 
traditions, tales, stories, and narratives. In order to 
avoid confusion mythology will be used here as equi- 
valent to cult-lore as contrasted with the less sacred 
legendary tales. This is the distinction which Mr. 
Frank H. Gushing found among the Zu&i Indians.^ 

^ Jevons, Inirodudion to iks History of Religion^ p. 250. 
' Eleventh Annual Report qf American Bureau qf Ethnology, 1889-90, 
p. 869. 
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Thoir ouU>If)rr l» Intlnmtoly IumumI up with Ihoir moiRt 
unoml rrrnnotilnls nn«l pntlnkoM ot llir ortTiuottinl 
pnniMily. Thr imiII-Ioit (Muiwi.Mtn of {\\v tIrnnuUio 
wlf»rir?i of orofHltMi nnd oihvr »npmnn Intnrrslw. In 
thoir rihuil ohsorvniuTs (ho ovrntw of thoso ^torioiv nn^ 
no! nirrrly roprrsontoil lull nrv nrtiinlly ropnMlnrrfl. 
Thr ni'lors «lo nioiT thnn iinprrsonalr I ho gmlfi. Thry 
cirr Ihr^rotls, luul Ihry tiikoiMi thr.'inohnrnHorBnpirnwily 
nn«l rotnplrlrly rts rluhlivn Irnnsfonn thrin.«iolvrm Into 
Ihrir piny pooplo. OHirr stonVs^ nol thus vltnlly Intor- 
wovrn willi thr rrrrmoninls, wnrli «» Irgrtuln m\\\ 
niylluf' lnlr.il. niny ho rlnfisril n» folk-lorr. Thrrr nro 
srvrrnl ili.^liuKnlslnnK nnirkpi in I ho niylhology proper* 
or iMill loro. All tlipso nnirkn nrn ovlilrnrr.i of niyslrrl- 
ou'i 5>nmMlno5».«i. TUv ouH-tnytlin nrr not ff|>okon of or 
rrpontofl on onlinnry oornsions. An lown Indinn. whrn 
HsKrd nlioni tho Irntlition.d of Wxn trilm. m\u\, "ThoRn 
nro .^ntMvd tiling*) nnd I do not likn to ivprnk nliont 
thrnu ns it \^ \u\\ onr iMistoni to do wi oxorpt wlion wo 
ninko n fonst nnd oollrrt tho poopio nnd nso tho .^norod 
pipr/* ^ Whrn tho myth propor is told it \^ prooodod 
hy fn^itin^ nnd prnyor. It i.^ tt.^nnlly tf>ld in nn nrohnio 
or olhrr .<itrnnKo Inn^nn^o. In mnno triho?^ Ihi.<i otdt- 
loiv is prosrrvofi liy soorot wtuMotios whioh nro tho 
roooyni^.od iv|»ositorio» of llio whm*oiI po.«i.so5i5iion5i of tito 
gronp.* Dnring tho porforniwnoo of tlio ooroniotdnln 
thoso n«yth« nro in tho nntnis of tho notorju. nml It i« 
pnrt of tho initintion ot tho novi(*o tt> honr nnd to lonru 
thoni with nil duo rovoronoo nnd wo^'rooy. It in the 

1RND DO. p. 4:m. 
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mythology which gives psychological unity to the 
ceremonial. It furnishes the imaginative setting 
through which the dramatic illusion and emotional 
rapport become complete. The true myth is highly 
socialized. In its vivid imagery the whole drama of 
the tribe is reenacted. The narratives, songs, and 
prayers in which it is embodied are surcharged with 
the full measure of sanctity which belongs to the 
motor, pictorial, and decorative factors of the sacred 
ritual. On this account the mythology is just as genu- 
ine and real a part of primitive religion as is anything 
else. It carries the social significance and ideal value 
which constitute the religious character of any activ- 
ity. 

The importance and significance of mythology may 
be further appreciated by considering its relation to 
the motor side of the ceremonials. It is not necessary 
to suppose that the motor activities of the rituals were 
prior in time to any ideational processes. Neither is it 
defensible to hold that the mental images of the myth 
occurred independently and previous to concrete re- 
actions. Both belong in some degree to all human 
experience. Probably even the higher animals possess 
rudimentary images or recepts. The dog certainly dis- 
tinguishes and recognizes objects, and displays appro- 
priate reactions of a selective and determining kind. 
When remote from the scene of the chase, the char- 
acteristic signal or the sight of his master in hunting 
costume appears to be a sufficient cue to reinstate a 
series of reactions which it is reasonable to believe are 
associated with concrete images. In such instances 
the physical and the psychical are correlative phases 
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i»f Iho wholo iirllvlly. Wllh rrff^riMU'n lo hutniin run- 
%\\\v\ iif II NrlfM»livo Norl IhU \h rorliiiiily Hio ni«o, \Vn 
luivr f«rrn lluii tho tvnMiitiutiilN iiro n«prtHlurlion,«i tif 
iMMMipMlitMutl iiiul H\\vu\\ iirliviiioi<i iiiul luni upon ii 
vnrif'l.v «tf ivlitlioii,^ of (ho group io \\n mviniiiiuful. 
^riirro inv in IImvho roroinoniiiU Innn?* of iiuiiKory or- 
fritnit^nlly {uvoIvimI willi I ho itoH of tho riluiil. Sut^h 
iinngr.M ffrl rxprtvM.Mioii miuI furlhor ilrlliiilion iiiinpoorli; 
in llir wonl NyiuliolM of llin iiiirritlivrM. Tho iviil \u\h\h 
or rioiMf« of H\\r\\ \\\u\n%'H iiiul iKUt^h inpoorh inyiuhoU \n not 
ilio ininu'lii* iirliou of \\\v iliimv. li rnihor i^priuK't up 
Nvilli llio iltnuv from I ho oriKiunl oiMMipntion or Nortnl 
lu'livily ilMolf, Thi^ priinnry roiiolittUN NprnuK U'xnw 
itnpniMi' ntul iloMiro. \\\ of«liiMi.«iihiiig ihof^o muMiotiN or 
hnluli, p.Myrhi«*nl ns woll iim phy5ii«*iil olTorlw wiMV pro- 
«hu*o«l: IhnI \h, iuuiK«'><< Ihiwoil IhnuiKlt llto mind whilo 
Iho hotly rxporiomvil (ho ntovouuMitN of (ho rhii.HO or 
of Iho MlniKKl^' ^viih (ho rnomy. ll \h jumI honutm' nuiu 
hiiit nn rliihornio iiml mMiMlivo ivuiriil norvou.«( i^yNlom 
l«» rt^HiMlrr \\\h oxprrinioo ihiii ho In oiipiihh^ of wonwory 
i\\u\ momory imiifto.M. Man t.^ ii pinyoho phynioiil uiuiy« 
ovory hritin nIiiIo iuvolviuK m«uuo oorro.Mpomliug mou^ 
(ill kIiiIo. Idoo htolor noliviiy \h Iho iypo, T\\^ \%Uh\ 
onuuol hopro,«(oni xvilhoul ni h'ii.<«i uioipioul notion. iiml 
Iho itolion oiiimol oiMMtr. iH^rliiinly nol in r«ilunlionM 
whoro Ihoro \h inhihilion lunl ohnlruolion. Nvilhoul 
iiloiilion. Tho ntylh.M of Iho ooronuiniiiU inv vorlml ox- 
pro.MMion.M whioh «li.Molo.«(o Iho iiloiilionni pnioo!>(.<«OM of Iht^ 
iiolorM, ju.mI ixH Ihoir hotlily movomonljn in piinlomimo 
oxpnvHM Iho Niuno monninK* Thor«*for«\ holh Iho luMllly 
movomoniM inui Iho vorlml oxpiv.«o(ion,M of Iho i^oromo^ 
ninl on Iho ono Mtlo. iiml Iho oorroMpou<tin)( uitMiUl 
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imagery on the other, are to be understood as simulta- 
neous and mutually determined effects of the underly- 
ing biological impulsive actions. We have seen that 
the kind of bodily ceremonial acts which a people 
develops depends upon the experiences they have in 
getting their food, fighting enemies, and maintaining 
living relations among themselves. Their language 
and literature are determined in the same way and by 
the same events, so that the acts and the words corre- 
spond. Both record the same story and, in fact, are the 
opposite pages of the same leaf of the book of man's 
life. It is not strange therefore that some authors, 
having noticed this correspondence of the myth and 
the ritual, have concluded that the ritual is the drama- 
tization of the myth : or, on the other hand, that the 
myth is the explanation of the previously existing 
ritual. Doubtless they do interact and support each 
other, yet the ground of both is deeper and is to be 
found in those activities and strivings arising from the 
most elemental needs. Self-preservation, and, with less 
consciousness, race-preservation are the urgent im- 
pulses. Out of these spring the manifold social institu- 
tions and ideals, among which are the cults and cult- 
lore of primitive religion. We have seen how the food 
and the socialized sex interests mould the cults. It re- 
mains to show how they operate in the mythical lore. 
The activities and concurrent interests of a group 
necessarily centre in its adjustment to the environ- 
ment. The topography of the country inhabited, the 
fauna and the flora, and the human agents in the 
drama are of capital importance. The myths deal 
chiefly with these factor3, and are narratives descrip- 
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llvo i*f the t^vplrrtl rxprrlonws of the trlhc ttltrnMilod 
to iuuT.«iirnl hrin^n. Homo illu?«iratiottff of tlii.oi trn- 
ilrnry will lio jjivon. Sponsor wntl (illirn, in ptvf>irn(in({ 
{\\v Irrtililloim of the llflnirnnKtiH or WilohrHy linih 
ppopir «>f Anslrnlin, Mftto timl ihry owtipy a irnol of 
('ouolry mImiuI one lunulmt Ri|UHtT luilriii in rxirni* 
through (ho ooohv ftf wliioli nitiA n rnngo of Inllin^ 
ofloti lofly nnti lirokrn liy k^P'' '^^ K'^W** Thrro «ro 
niMuil forty iiMlivi«lunU in tliin totoni ^roup* llio Inr- 
fiv!^\ lornl ^roup known io (hono nu(hor?«. At vnrioun 
plnro^ thron^honl \Wm iliffirtol IMntmngilti propic 
onKinntoil in I ho Ah'horinKfi (tho for pMf^l) from thoir 
nnitOMl ntnur'^lor^, nml Ihowo Ah^horinjttt poopio ilopos- 
iUmI ( 'hurin^n (saoroil »lono« or f^lioks) lU variotijn »pol« 
thnin^ (ho oonr.^o of (hoir \vnn<lorinf{9. JnM \vi(hin (ho 
otHrnnoo to otio of (ho K<'t*H^*^< "w( « spot, nmrkod now 
liy n huyp 5»(ono, oloso to whioh Mainls tho (rnnk of nn 
ohi Mtnl king 5»inoo iloinl f{um (roo, Iho (jroMt Ak^horin^A 
lort^lor of (ho Wi(oho(tio« who Wrtji namod In(wailiul<a 
BprnnKin(ooxi5i(onoo» . . .Tho Mono han.^inoohoon a5i5io- 
rin(nl wi(h (hompirK ttot imly of (hoilotnl In(wniliuka 
lMt( niso wi(l» ono or two mon who havo hoon rognnloil 
i\^ \\\H suof^ossivo roinoartuUionn, tho las( of whom was 
(ho fn(hiM' of (ho pivson(. Alalnnja (hoail man) of (ho 
gronp. A nntnlior of 5imallor s(ono« oloso hy ropivsont 
nion who nnt (horo wi(h him." ' Noar thi.i plnoo i.^ (he 
spo( whoro In(wHilinka Mooit anil thivw* mnnlioriii of 
OKK'' of (ho gnih np (ho faw of tho rook jn.i( a?* is ttow 
tlono ihoinj^c (ho ln(k'hinma wromony, tho olijoiM of 
whioh JM (o inoroMso (ho nnmhor of tho to(om anintal. 
Thus (hrso (nnli(ions rolato tiio lifo t>f Ihoso anoos(or« 

« SpinriM Ahil (tilloii. iNWify Tnlt^ ijf fVfifni/ AuMrtilin^ pp. 4'J4 f, 
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who lived much as do the present members of the 
group. During the ceremonies which were originated 
by the Alcheringa men these traditions are rehearsed, 
and are not only a means of instructing novices but of 
heightening the emotional value for all participants. 

Howitt inclines to attach some historical significance 
to such traditions. "It seems to me," he says, "that 
these legends may be taken to be not merely mythical, 
but rather dim records of former events, such as the 
wanderings of the early Australians, dressed in a myth- 
ical garb and handed down from generation to genera- 
tion, from father to son, in the sacred ceremonies." * 
Mr. Frank H. Gushing found the same indications of 
early historical conditions and events in the mythology 
of the Zuni Indians. "That thus the Zunis are actu- 
ally descendants of two or more peoples, and the heirs 
of two cultures, at least, is weU shown in their legends 
of ruins and of olden times, and especially in these 
myths of creation and migration as interpreted by 
archaeologic and ethnographic research." * Mr. Gush- 
ing finds evidences of two parental stocks of the Zuiiis. 
One ranged the plains north of the arid mountain 
region of Utah and Golorado. To this aboriginal stock 
was added the intrusive western branch. From the 
myths the latter appears to have been more vigorous, 
though fewer in numbers, and to have contributed to 
the united people their most distinguishing traits. 
For example, while other Pueblo Indians in their 
stories located their ancestral home in the north, the 

1 A. W. Howitt, Native Tribes qf Souih^East Australia, p. 482. 
* Thirteenth Annual Report qf the American Bureau qf Ethnology^ p. 
S42. 
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Zurtif< pliircil lliolrM in I ho wrwl. \vhriu*o Ihry llioin- 
»olvo.M luul iiiiKniiotL Tho wo«l wiim to Ihoni "I ho phiro 
whoiv (ho huiunn fiitiiily (inKtinHlnh \vh«M*r (ho iinroi^i- 
Iriil KoiU rhiolly dwolh inul whilhor lift or ihnilh mouU 
of www iirn NuppoMfMl Iti iviurn luiou." Mniiy olhor 
fnitnro.s of Ihii^ ohilioriiio inylhoh»Ky oinphiir«iy.r ihn 
wity ill whirh Koo^riiphy luitl I ho lopo^rnphy of (ho 
ntitnlry hoiMutio proiuiiioni in tho ooroiuoninU junl iim 
I hoy nro important fiiotor^ in tho hfo history of tho 
KHMip. Aniiuitis nnit phnitM iiro i«till inoro proininoiil 
in tho trihiil olif«orvMnoo,<« Ihiin nro tho oo,«(nno or k^o- 
gniphio fitotor^. Tho inloroMi in Iho^^o living fortoM \n 
nuM'o innntMliHto, Attontion i.^ iUott nptMi thoni hy tho 
food pro«*OM.M. (\Mnpiiro(t with ohjootr« of food nil othor 
Ihin^.i hnvo an imliroot and Hooondary intorojiit. On 
Ihi.M aoronnt totonditni takoM n^ into tho innor Mphon« 
of printilivo intoro.MtM. Tho aninudi plant, oi* frnit \h ho 
rIo.Moly oonnootod with tho dtuninant liiolo^ioal fnno> 
tion.N that it Iuim tho niont itnniodiato hold npon tho 
ntind. Tho hahits of atunndH, Ihoir niyntorionH powor^i 
and oxporionoo.N in hnntin^ thoni form oon^lanl thomoM 
of oonvor^ation. Nonf(, and Mtory. 

Kvon tho Kroat pmminomv of hnnuoi hortion in tho 
Irailition.M \s dorivod fnim tho faiM that thomo indivithi- 
al.N havo hoon npooially nniMVMHfnl in oxploit.s with anU 
nial.N. or in ropnl.*<iinK onomioM who throatonod Ihooom- 
mon wolfaro. Tho aohiovomoniM whioh nuignify a nnin 
in tho oyo.s ot \\\h follows ari^ thoHo whioh mako him it 
miKhty hmdor or a man of vahir. llo \h u moann to an 
omi. llo is a pnttoolor. a prtividor. u loador: and Ium 
oxploit.M ovontnato in hot lor food nnpply and in ^I'^'idor 
oomftirt for tho Kt^^mp. Solf-proMorviUion \h thon liio 
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focal point of interest, and the objects and agencies 
involved with it share this interest. The psychical 
world of the savage is organized on this basis in con- 
centric circles. He himself and his group are at the 
centre. The things which serve his needs fall into 
a well-defined psychical perspective. Many objects 
which the interest of civilized man defines and illu- 
minates do not appear conspicuously in the universe 
of the less developed mind. It is through failure to 
recognize this fact that undue importance has often 
been assigned to natural objects like sun, moon, stars, 
mountains, in the sentiment of primitive folk. 

At the same time it is true that the attention is 
increasingly riveted on the means. The leader in bat- 
tle or in the hunt is found to be the determining 
factor. His success, his safety, is identified with that 
of the members of the tribe. He becomes individual- 
ized more than others, and the variety, power, and 
stimulus of his deeds are perhaps the most eflfective 
aids to reflection and to the development of con- 
sciousness of personality. This consciousness, how- 
ever, remains vague, inchoate, and shifting, up to very 
modem times. Before the romanticizing, democrat- 
izing era of recent centuries the sense of personality 
had little stability and little organized content. It is 
yet relatively feeble for the masses. But the centres 
from which it has been developed have been the chiefs, 
kings, warriors, heroes, and saviours of the social group. 
Naturally, therefore, mythology has given an increas- 
ing place to divine men, while attention has been 
somewhat withdrawn from the divine animals and 
plants. Self-preservation gradually magnifies human 
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nftrnnp!» nn (ho turnn<i of life, ntui Acronlin^ly iti tlin 
Inlrr prriofln whoro wummI orf;nnir.ntifUin «rr rlosor Hiul 
tUfMT pownrfuK tuytholoi^y tunin nunrnnil more nhnul 
hunuui rhnrntMoiiii. Tlii.q tnuiffitioti in ttiloroml in 
i^hown in thr Inulilion?) <MiiuTrninf{ tho rtTnliim tif turn 
frotn nniiunl nurn5ilor.<9, niul nlmi in tlio trnn^^fonnnlitin 
of tho <lrilio5i from nnitnitl to nntimtpontorphio goil.q. 
^rho ihnolopinont of tho hnll-Koil nnton^t tho CJiToks 
fnhows tho trnn«iition. "Dionysofn Doiuh'itos i» onsy to 
ronU/o: ho is luit n 5ttop hnok from tho fnnnHnr.rnnon- 
ioni Nino ^o<l. Tho Mnll-K^^^l DionyMiM \h hnnh^r to 
Moropl hoo(Oi54o Nvo h«vo h>sl tho primitivo hnhil of 
thinking fnun whioh it Hprnn^. ThoCitTokwthon\solvo« 
snlVorofj tho Uko itn*onvonion<*o. Thoy rnpidiy lul- 
vnnooil to .«to oomph'to nn imthn>pontorphi5im thnt in 
IVriolonn Athon5i tho tlogmn of tho nnli-inonrmUifm 
\M\H, wo oMtutot <ionht< a ritnmhlinK hh>ok< n fnith ha 
fin* «•« po^?*ihlo pnt out of ^li^ht." * IVinn*tivo ootrnm- 
ninU, with thoir twofolil nnpoot of onit nnil tnnlilion, 
nro thui ihMortninoil in thoir origin nml ilovolopmont 
l*y hnmnn nooij.muul hy thohnhitn nml intoirsts whioh 
nro ImithMit to thoir ,«intisfnotion. 

From this gonorni point of viow light is thrown lUi 
mnny «pio?^tiotis oonoorning ntylhtilogy. II10 ntyth 
onnnot l»o irgnnloil ns poonli«rly tho proihu't of tho 
porsotiifying luMivity of tho miml. Ail primitivo mnn'n 
oxporionoos nro nnthroponmrphio so fwr os thoy nro 
oonsiMnu'^ nt nIL Thnt is, hi« oxporionoo.i nro snfTusoil 
with llio wnrmth nml intintnoy of his own intorosts 
nn<l oniotions. Hnt tho niyth is jnst ono oxprossion of 
Iho tolnl ilrntnn of his lifo. It is tho spofM'h oxprossion. 
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Other coordinate, simultaneous expressions of the 
underlying vital impulses are the pictorial, decorative, 
and motor forms. These involve personification as 
much as does the myth. Language is doubtless a more 
adequate instrument for the complex and subtler im- 
agery, and it may therefore well be the most sat- 
isfactory means of registering the elaborations and 
refinements of the ceremonial symbolism. But this 
does not prove that the myths are in reality more 
anthropomorphic than the costume and the dance. 

With the advance of a group under contact with 
other peoples or by the working of inherent forces, 
changes occur in both the ritual and the myths, and 
these changes are apparently registered in the myth 
earlier and more fully than in the cult. This may be 
attributed to the more flexible character of speech. It 
is easier to fit a new story to the old ceremony than 
to create a new ceremony for an old story or even to 
modify the ceremony. On this account the myth is 
more variable than the ritual. In the decay of tribal 
custom the myth may be corrupted and lost while the 
ritual remains intact. This has been observed among 
the Todas. "The present state of the Toda religion 
seems to be one in which ritual has persisted while the 
beliefs at the bottom of the ritual have largely disap- 
peared." ^ On the other hand, the myths may take on 
idealized forms while accompanied by essentially the 
same ritual observance. 

The myths of primitive religion are, however, far 
from possessing the degree of rationality which many 
writers impute to them. For example, it is a charac- 

» W. H. R. Rivers, The Todas, p. 45«. 
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U, iHiiuvriit^d with thti muMt^M tif imlur»l Mini hohhI 
lilunitininm. ItuI il \h h grHluilou4 Hh^iuiuptuiii timi 
|iriiiiilivo iimii U vci\v inirioiiM to ulihiiii ralimuil t^x- 
plaiuilidiii iif hu t^xporit^iii*!^. On llit^ iHuilrary, hi^ iai 
luiltuioUMly tHiiilrnt Iti at*rt^|»t llm Inulilituud imutu- 

liNtV^i NNillumt (|lU*&iti(l||. llti HiHH^pU i\\\ HOVin of JUIU- 

IiIimI iiuagtM\v willi rofort^uri^ tn llit^ iiui.sl vital thing4i 
Hurli a^ tlUt^ii^ or tho growth of rropti. Tht^Hti Iraiiiti of 
iiuagt*t\v liavt^ grown up uiiilt^r a^iihoriatioiiM tif ult^a^i 
ipiilo ivganlli'»i4 tif rational i^xplanatiouM, Clianro 
av'ioiialiiMii liavt^ givtni proniint^nl plam to i^ntirt^ly 
intidiMilal ft*aluroh, wh \u\h lit^mi ^hown in tho troat- 
nir^nt of iuiilalivt^ ami \vnipatlit^tit* niagir, Tht^i^i^ fan- 
la-^li(* ilorir.i do indt^nl niovti within tht^ t'iirnit of 
thti trihal iulmvailM, and rt^tatti to tht^ Horial at^tivitit^ii 
and organi/alioHM, hid intt^rt^mt in (explanation mdiiitle^ 
itM'lf with Itainsi of vivid iniagtM\v ratht^r than with 
at*tnal facl^ or rtml ivlationti. Sui*h narrativt^ii art^ tho 
work of nunuory and rrndi^ fanry. Tht^ mind at that 
Hlago pivfiM.i vividnoMiii to iHinHi)aittem\v. It iai dramatic 
ralht^r than M'irnlilh*. An illnHtrati(»n of thiai tt^ndenry 
tti mi^lakr &itM|noni*ti of imagt^H for rt^aiiinahlt^meiiti U 
mum in Ihte (piotalion rited ahtivt^i in whirh it in Maid 
ttm mylhi **wt*ro to tht^ir ih*Mt amlit^nrti ho rt^aHtinahlo 
VkH tti appear tridha whirh wt^rt^ wlf-t^vitlt^nl," Nt>w 
••rtutionalilfnt^sh" tif tht^ kind with whh^h "Mt^lf-t^vl' 
tlt^nt tridlui" arte (Hinnt^i^tt^il \u \\i\\ \\\^ poHHt^Maiion nor 
tim t*ont*rern of prindtivt^ ptHiplte, It wonhl ht^ trno 
to day llm my thai wt^rt^ mo familiar ami mo wteighlteil 
itoNNu »ilh trilml nnagt^aml MantMitm that tht^i^te waM no 
diapoaiilion tti tpiteMtitm thmn, Tht^ prhiuiplt^ of Imbit 
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applies to trains of imagery as definitely as it does to 
bodily movements. It is not the reasonableness of the 
habitual activity which makes it powerful and con- 
trolling, but just the fact that it is habitual. The 
myths sprang up in much the same unconscious way 
as did the customs, and the non-rational character of 
both sets of phenomena is one of their most striking 
features. The technique of the dance becomes close 
knit and automatic, so that when started the series of 
acts runs off promptly. In the same way, tales, chants, 
songs, and prayers grow up. and transmit themselves 
without intent or criticism. 

Not only in reference to their degree of reasonable- 
ness, but with respect to their space and time concepts, 
the myths have been taken in a too large and sophis- 
ticated sense. Students have apparently lacked the 
power of imagination to move back from the vast uni- 
verse as it is known to-day to the small contracted 
world of early man. For the Australians, as for the 
early Hebrews, the earth is flat, and the sky is a hard 
vault close down over it. Some Australian legends 
reflect the belief that the sky rests on poles placed on 
the mountains. These poles at times become rotten 
and have to be replaced. Other legends reflect the 
belief that high trees grow through the sky, on the 
other side of which is another country like this. By 
means of these trees the people of the past climbed up 
through the sky to gather manna. In other legends 
people ascended above the sky upon the whirlwind. 
The sun is a woman. The Dieri have a legend that the 
sun sets in a hole twenty-five miles from Killalpanina, 
towards Lake Eyre, called the "Hole of the sun." In 
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llio Miitnt^ wiiy tlio tnoun iiiiil thn Htiirn im^ pruplo who 
throuftli Moino uilvoiiluro or nmilt^ut nuiio to livo in 
\\\v Mky luul io Ho nluiul UN ilu\v tlo now. Tho MriiMonn 
nro ivrkoniMl l\v I ho tihiM^^otning of I ho tn^oM, innl tho 
Minunior i^ iiImo known iim *Mho tinit^ whon tho ^ihuohI 
huruM \\\v r««oi/' ^ SponiTnuut (iiUon Ht\y thnl (ho \u\ 
livoM hnvono "lih*n of IhotliMlanooinvii^v of lhoi«nn. ho- 
lirviuK il lo ho oh»NO to tho oiirth.*' "Tho MiiKolhoih' 
i*lou<I.M thoy roftnhl mn onthiwott with ArnnKt|uilthH 
(ovil spirit K luul holiovo thiit thoy miniolintoM oonio 
ilown to 010*1 h iohI ohoko nion innt wonion whih' thoy 
luv n.Nloop. Mu.NhrooniN inni loiulMtoolM thoy will not 
ont, hohoviuK thoni to ho fiillon Mtin^M lOut ondowtHl 
with ArunfTtpiilthii/' * T\\\h \h in koopin^ with tho 
iMinorolouoNM loul nonrnoNM tif nil phii^toM of holiof. It in 
\\\v nninmis of ovory day oxporlonoo whioh nro i«nt*ro(l. 
1 1 \H I ho pipo of tho Intlinn, thooiiKiofonlhor» tho rion» 
ov tho niai/.o whioh onKMKON him iittontion in tho ooro- 
tuoninls. In tho my t Iim Iho^o thinK:^ iu*o innKuiHotl ami 
ouilowod with urontor powor than thoy onlinarily pt>«- 
MOMN. hot Ihoahility tooonooivo thin^M in horoio tornt?* 
\h «lotM(h*illy linntotl, Whon ono t^oadn a lo^ond aliout 
tho Nky hoioK lift oil np hy tho nuiKpio> it Nhonhl ho 
ronuMuhorod that a vory nnuill r<ky \h roforrod to anti 
not tho vaNlnoNf<i whioh wo know. 

KvorythioK known ahont tho prinutivo nun<l Mnp« 
port.N tho inforonoo that toil thort^ iix littloapprorialion 
of oo^nno ili.itann\«i oi* ftmvN. Tho niytliN oannot ri^o 
far ahovo tho oriKimtl pattornM not by tho lifo intoroj^tMi 
nor traoNoond Ki*^'atly tho pnipt»rtionN of tho tuoTow 

* A NV. lluNNlO. THp .Vii/«W rWfMjf <|f iViimM KtiW .lM#lfti/i<i. pp. iVfl If, 
SprniMM niiit (illtiMi. Thp AWiiv YVi/vjt i\ft'phtntl .-iMWrfi/iii, p. Aftfl. 
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sphere of practical life. Spencer and Gillen relate how 
wonderful the Australians are in their perception of 
tracks. They recognize the tracks of every beast and 
bird and of particular men and women. They can fol- 
low those which would be indistinguishable to white 
men. But in the more abstract concepts of number 
and time they display remarkable limitations. "Whilst 
in matters such as tracking, which are concerned with 
their every-day life, and upon eflSciency in which they 
actually depend for their livelihood, the natives show 
conspicuous ability, there are other directions in which 
they are as conspicuously deficient. This is perhaps 
shown most clearly in the matter of counting. At 
Alice Springs they occasionally count, sometimes using 
their fingers in doing so, up to five, but frequently 
anything beyond four is indicated by the word okuira, 
meaning much or great. • . • Their mental powers are 
simply developed along the lines which are of service 
to them in their daily life.*' ^ Rivers made investi- 
gations among the natives of the Torres Straits, and 
became convinced that attention given predominantly 
to objects of sense, as is characteristic of savages, is 
a distinct hindrance to intellectual development.' 
Ranke found in his own experience in South America 
that on account of having constantly to attend to 
details, he was unable to give attention to the more 
serious problems of life. In view of such evidence 
it is obviously misleading to attribute to primitive 
myths any large concepts or generalizations. To 

^ Spencer and Gillen, Native Tribes qf Central Auetralia^ pp. 25, 26. 
* W. H. R. Rivers, Anthropological Expedition to Torree Straiti, vol. ii* 
pp. 44, 45. 
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pooplo for \\\\ou\ nuyWxiwn hnyotul four or flvo \n ww* 
uwvWMy "gn^iil *' Ihorornnnot ho for tnodoru thtMiKhi 
ntty vory itupoKin^ hIpd of ilintiuioo in npiion or of time 
pM.«ii or fntnrn. Murh \vnn rouKI I hoy ponF^rriff notioti<i 
of a tlrily of vmwI pownr or hxfUx iiiornl rxorllrtu^o. 

IVolinMy ono ro»5ion primilivo rHif{if>n \\t\n horn so 
ofton intorprolofl in loo U\v^^v lunl idoni ii wny i.«) (ho 
inlon.^to otuntionn) oxoilonioni whioh il prothiro?!. I'ho 
nf*lor.M in I ho oorontoninU oxhihit ovory nun*k of tho 
Kronlosl invo, rovonMif*o, nnil rtlToolion. Wo hnvo nvfMx 
lioxY tho sinipio liltiol^ follows of AnMrulid iipproiioh 
I ho ropoMilorlos of Ihoir snorod ohjooU wilh sohMnnily 
lunl rilnnl oiuiUon: how (hoy »ro niovoil io (oars ns 
I hoy hnniHo I ho prooions stiol^s iitnt stonos with whioh 
thoir nnoostors «ro nssooiiiloiL Thoy ropoiit in low 
whisporM tho story of ortoh rolio inul of tho porsons to 
whont it hns holon^oil. All tho piiwors of sn^Kostion - 
n snoroil phioo^ spooiiil tiross lunl cln'onitions, nn nt- 
niosphoro of profoniul niystory iitnl oxpootntion nro 
oniployoil. Tho inuifjory is oononMo nnd tnniilnoos to 
ititonso sotMnI syinpnthy. lUulor snoh tnllnonoos onto- 
tioYuil roMoliott«i roiioh tho stiigo f>f hypnotism lunl tho 
trnnoo sinto. This is tnio nmon^ tho An\orioiin No- 
groos nthi Imlinns iit tho prosont timo,' Snoh omo- 
tiotuilisni is ipiilo imlopomlont of nny partioninr ititol- 
lootnnl oontoni, oxoopt tho simplost kiml of ftunilinr 
synUuiU or imn^s. (Jront onmtion is \u\\ ovitlonoo of 
tho prosonoo nt k^oiU if Ions »monf{ oivilir.od poopto« 
mnt*h loss lononK shvmkos. On tho oontrnry. intonso 
foo|itt|j nrisos most onsily iimt fii^ins most ilomonstrn- 
tivo o\prf\*»sion whoro tho higher intollootnni pnnvssos, 
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such as abstraction and discursive reasoning, are ab- 
sent or in abeyance. An instinctive sense of awe at- 
tends the contemplation of anything which passes the 
limits of our calculation, particularly if in some way 
there is at the same time some suggestive sensuous 
content. Beyond the number four for the Australian, 
and a million, or whatever the point may be where 
civilized man loses definite imagery, there is only a 
confused chaotic blur which both call "great" and 
with reference to which the same emotion of awe ap- 
pears. In both cases this sense of mystery may be 
focused in a definite image or object of sensation, 
such as the sacred stick of the savage or the relic of the 
mediseval Christian. But the fact that the savage and 
the Christian experience comparable emotional states, 
so far as the observer can detect, is no proof that the 
range and ideality of the symbols employed in their 
respective traditions have any corresponding rational 
content. Taking the experience of each in its entirety, 
they are remote from one another: and in strict analy- 
sis the emotions of the two are as different as are the 
total worlds of their imagination. 

Mythology proper, then, is that body of traditions 
among a given people which is most closely associated 
with their ceremonials. Such mythology moves quite 
at the level of associative trains of imagery and with- 
out rationalized form, yet furnishes the psychological 
milieu within which the dramatic action lies. It fur- 
nishes literary expression of the background or atmo- 
sphere of the dance and pantomime. Above or outside 
this central body of tradition there were many legends 
and stories more or less vitally held by each group. 
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AiUdUK thoMc^ woro tho inytliN frtun noiidihorinK trllicvii 
wliirli iniftM in linio routes to ho donit^Mlinilod. Hom<^ 
liiuoKi I ho rihiiiU wciuhl rilm> ho mhiplocl. Stioh Nyiioro* 
lUiu ii4 (MMunioii iiiiionK Iho (irookfi niul Uoiuiuin ami to 
Noiuo oxioiil. iinioiiK Iho North Aiuorioiiii ItuhiinN ami 
<i(hor h{\\\ hiwor pooph'M. Hut tho MiinihiHly in tho 
myllii t>f Iho thlToirnl raooM i^ nioro clirot^lly duo lo Iho 
Hiuiilnr hiihilM aihl ounIoiiin ariMiuK in oxporionoo with 
Hiuiilar onvirniiiuoul iiihI raoial loinpor. V\\\h hypotho- 
H\H almi a<MM>un(M ftir tho varialioiiM.* 

rrolUni nitd INilylh^Uiii,** 



CHAPTER X 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF RELIGION 

The origin of religion, as has been shown, is to be 
sought in the origin of the social consciousness. In 
other words the religious consciousness is identified 
with the consciousness of the greatest values of life. 
This sense of value, as Crawley contends, is the feel- 
ing of the worth of life, which expresses itself in the 
demand for self-preservation. Self-preservation is not 
an individual matter simply, but at every point in- 
volves also the welfare of the group. In the early 
stages no pronounced distinction is made between in- 
dividual and social phases of experience, and the values 
which are felt to be greatest are in reality those social 
interests in which the individual also finds his fullest 
life. Primitive religion is therefore social, and is a 
tribal or group concern. Indeed religion consists in 
this social consciousness. Religion is constituted by 
the deepest, most vital interests and ideals. It is most 
manifest in what is prized most highly ; in what society 
maintains with the greatest energy and caution; in 
what is defended with the most devotion and with the 
heaviest penalties. The original and peri>etual spring 
of religion is therefore the life activity itself involved 
in procuring food, caring for young, acquiring and 
defending property, and in furthering social welfare. 
This vital impulse increases with its satisfaction. 
The craving for life in fuller and more varied forms 
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inrrtuiMOM with c^vory lulvtiiUH^, In tht^ rlTorl U\ uppouMt^ 
hU luniK^'r inul \\\\vh\ |iriiiiilivo iimii wiim tlo|UMHloiit 
u|uiii Miiul iiiiiMiUoM wilhiii uiul upnii iiii unknown 
Wiirlil willioul. Ilo wtxii tliH*f^forr liirurly Nuhjtu*! to in- 
NlinrI, (o rhiuiro aMoria(ion» anil to nioint^nlary notul, 
(hit of lii.*^ Nliifling r\prrion<T anmo vagnt^ nolitinM of 
Npiril.H. fan<*ifnl niylliN. I ho pnuMitv of nuiKir. ami liit^ 
olistM^vantM' of ruMloin^ anil rnllH, In all of IhoMO 
appoai'N I ho will to livo, tho MonHo of valuo, I ho univ* 
lltHMivo, olonionlal. oonunnnal tpioMt for lifo, ThoMO 
Npiril.H, niylh.<<i. and iHM*onionial.«« aiv nio^il roliftiouM 
whioh o\piVN?4 and fo.<<ilor nio^t vitally thoNo lifo inlor- 
o.'^t.s. and havo Ihoivforo tho K^'^mloNt nr^^'noy an<l 
noiMv-s^iity. rrofo?*?4or l>owoy «ayi*; 'Mf that nooo^^^ity 
\H foil to pi oloar down {o \\\h vory oxInIoiu^o, not 
nioH'ly to hi?« imuv transitory thouKhtM; if ho fools 
that thoM' things aro so inlorwtivon with his intlivithnd 
lifo that his vory hoing is tlopontlont upon thoni. thon 
thoy aro <*onotMlod as roligious," * 

\\y dovolopnuMit in roliKitui is nuMinl that ohangt^ 
antl niovonuMit hy whirh tho Noi*ial intort^sls liootuno 
largor. nioro inolusivo. olalairato. anti rolhuMl, It moans 
a rit*hor tradition, a nmrt^ osthotio ritual, anti a inor- 
ali/.od oonooption of lifo, Snoh ohangos oliviously 
(*annot tako pla<«o in roligion imiopondontly of othor 
phastvs of o\porion<*o. llnloss tlioro is dovohipmont in 
sot*ial orKani/jitioUi and in mot hods of iMintndliuK 
mituro. thoro oan ho n<i advantn^ in roliKion. Hut 
whorovor thoro aro proftmnd ohaiiKt^s in ooomunio 
conditions and in tho nmohinory tif tho soolal organ- 
ism, thort^ rhanK«'N will oivur also in roli)(ion, Tho inm- 

* lUiimlilUhcMl liHiturtm on II10 KviiliilUm iif Miimlll)'. 
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trolling influences are primarily economic. The failure 
of the food supply through natural causes or through 
the encroachment of other tribes, the discovery of new 
lands or resources, the invention of tools or weapons 
may lead to radical changes in the entire mode of life 
and, consequently, to changes in that social conscious- 
ness with which religion is identified. 

Not all groups experience the shock of migration or 
achieve discoveries and inventions through which 
progress arises. These experiences may not occur at 
all, or may come so abruptly that the necessary adjust- 
ment cannot be made. The latter has happened with 
many native races upon the advent of the highly com- 
plicated European civilization. Some peoples, again, 
have apparently maintained themselves for ages at a 
practically static level. They have made their ad- 
justment to food and climatic conditions, and have 
elaborated their customs in minute details but with- 
out radical changes. This apparently was the case 
with the native Australian races for thousands of years 
before the advent of the white man. 

An illustration of the radical development of social 
organization following upon a new instrument for con- 
trolling the environment is given in the account of the 
rise of social institutions among the Snake Indians. 
The introduction of horses was the event which made 
social organization possible. These Indians inhabited 
an almost desert region. "The paucity of game in this 
region is, I have little doubt, the cause of the almost 
entire absence of social organization among its inhab- 
itants; no trace of it is ordinarily seen among them, 
except during salmon-time, when a large number of 
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Uio Stmkos rr«orl lo Iho rivers, ohlnfly to Iho Ki^ilunK 
V\\\U. nnil nl h\\v\\ pirtros Ihoro sroius «oinr HUloor^nii* 
i^^ntion. . . . Prior to (ho introduoUon of (hr hornc* 
no olhor triluil nrrnnKotuont oxintnl tlinn ntidi nn in 
now MMMi in I ho nuutn^ntnrni of Ihn nnhnon Hi^hory. 
. . . Thr or^nni^Hlion woulil ho vrry itnprrforl, l>o- 
rnu^o I ho ronuotulor of \\\o yonr wonhl l»o upon! hy 
Ihoni in fjunihos wiHoly 5»prott<l nprtrl, to oko owl Iho 
yonr's sulv«»islonoo on Iho rools Hnil linntnl giuno of 
Mioir oounlry. Aflor n portion of thonu who wro now 
onMod ltonnk59, h(ul olilninod hor5io!>«« thoy wotiM nntn- 
rnlly form luinil.«( ntnl ro5<ort to tito Iniifido rof^ion to 
gfiin Ihoir ?»ul>sistonoo, ivtiring to tho nn>Rl forlilo 
plnoo5i in thoir own« to nvoid tho nnown of tho nuinn- 
tnins inni food tlioir horso«. Having food fnnn tho pi*o- 
ooods of I ho lYulffdo hnnl« to onnhio tliont to Vwv to- 
(ff'lhor, thoy wonid nnnunlly do ho, for tho pi^itootion 
of Ihoir horsos, hMl^\^, oto. Thoso inloro»tRh«voo«ui»o«l 
nn or^nni/nlion Hnion^ tho Honnkn, whioh oontinno!>« 
tho yonr thnm^h, hof^ntiso tho Ititorowt.'* whioh prf>* 
tinoo it oonlinno; nnd it in niorondvnnood thnn thnt. t)f 
tl^o olhor Snnko«/*' Tho roports do not. indionto jn^l 
how Ihi5< Mooinl ilovohqunont. oxprowoil itnolf in roll- 
gion5i 5tyndYoln nnd ooimiotno?«« hnt pnrnllol inAtnnooA 
fnun olhor trilnr'^ nu^ko it pn>lml>lo thnt tho horso nml 
tho hnlVido Wfudfl hooonio f^mspionons in Iho now 
riln<d« nnd IhnI npooial oorontonion wonhl onMirnlUic 
oponin^ of tho nonnon for hnntinit iMilfnh). 

Tho llohrow pooplo prowonl ono of tho most ni(;nifl^ 
onnt dovohipnionts of roliftion. Thoy pni^noil tlmniKh 

* It. U. HihiM»l<>mrf, nt>6tr|^ rif ffti* Iffi/titn THhfit 4 Mf VmitJi 
SU}h!>, vol. I, pp. W7 f. 
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the whole range of progress from savagery to civiliza- 
tion. Modem knowledge of their history makes it 
possible to see how their social advances were ex- 
pressed in their religious institutions and traditions. 

The first and lowest stage from the standpoint of 
the psychology of religion is that in which anything 
which catches attention and excites wonder is con- 
sidered sacred. The Semitic folk-lore and customs 
show the evidences of such a stage when rivers, 
springs, trees, stones, caves, and animals, particularly 
such objects as were unusual in appearance or in value, 
were sacred. The sacred mountain about which the 
storm-clouds hung, the rock from which water flowed, 
the serpents and strange birds, and the flocks tended, 
were all mysterious and divine. "The religion of the 
desert is polydsemonism. The jinn inhabit every rock 
and bush, and many of them receive worship from 
men. To a very late time Israel remembered that 
it had worshiped the hairy monsters that infest the 
desert. Totemism is one of the forms in which tribal 
man attempts to come into relation with superhuman 
powers. The vestiges of totemism which persist in the 
tribe names of Israel show that this people formed no 
exception to the rule." ^ 

In the second stage the process of selection which 
accompanies more definite organization of life brought 
certain objects more into the focus of attention. The 
ancestors of the Hebrews, at the earliest point where 
tradition and the oldest customs give knowledge of 
them, were nomads and shepherds. Their attention 
was fixed upon their flocks. The sheep was the most 

1 H. P. Smith, Old Testameni History, p. 66. 
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iiupiirtaiil olijtvt in thoir rxporioiuv; lionrt^ it wiim tim 
iiiiimI f^iirrtMl, It wiim h totmi tiiiiiuiiK Tlio<ii<irMt cH^rt^- 
nuMiiiiL llir puNMiivor fniNt. In tlio Mirvivai iif that 
Klago. All anllHirilioM aftivo that Hum \h tho iiumt rliar- 
atMoiislir aiitl tho Iioj<iI autlioiiliralocl foaturr <if tito 
aiHMout ivIiKidii. \Vo liavo Morii that in tliiM Mla^r tim 
muTiilt^ial aiiiuial wixh \\\v K(hI» aiul \\\ohv wIhi fraf<(ltMl 
updii il lIuMvhy ftaiiiotl ilj<i itiaKioal (pialily, TliiM 
iioituulit* Nlu'phonl lifo aiul tlio (HiiiNtMttioiit tltntlralitiii 
«»f I ho whrrp wort^ rhararlorl»lli' ot tho trilioi* <if tlit^ 
?<loppt\ III tho ivmIIomm iiiiKnilciry lifo of tho (IonoHi 
uiiilor tho pro?4Miiv <if inoivaNinif ptipulatitm ant! tho 
liiiiitoti fiUMJ f«upply» lliOf<io trihoM woro (MiiiMlaiilly 
proNT^iiig wo.*«lwanl to tho hot I or paMturt^ laiuiN aiul 
iiioiv fortilo tloM.«4 ahiiiK tho Jonlaii rivor, Suoh iiiiKra- 
titiii?* havo otMMirivil, wavo upon wavo. ftir otMiturioH, 
Tho third Mla^o in llohivw lii.«it<iry i^ niarktHi hy tho 
niiKralion «if tlioir nonuul anoo.slorM into thiN rit^hor 
niiintry to tho wont. In thiN nitftVoniont» porhapN ox- 
toiulitiK ovor a poriod of hnnthvclM tif yoarn aiul invtilv- 
iiiK oinlh\NN Irihal wnvst thoy ilovohiptMJ tho oharaotor- 
Uiu'H of ilghlinif pooph\anil thoir tloNort gtuUlitM^aino 
war k^hIn. Hilt tho iiumi important ohaiiKo wan 
Nvroiiftht l»y tho now nuulo of lifo whioh an aKrionl- 
tiiral ooiinlry roipiiroiL Cattlo wort* horo tho ^^tiH\l 
wtapio poN.*«oM.sion, Tho.io woro wiorotl aniinalN of tho 
laiuK and in tho nuMlilloalion tif intoroMM wliu«h iiooom- 
Narily followod tho ailjiiMtniont to thoNO now mndi- 
tion.«i il wiiM not Ntran)(o that tho hull Nlumhl ho<Minio 
Naoivd to tho invading triliON txn tho Mhoop had Iuhmi in 
tho doNort. Tho k«hI of tho anoiont trilioM Iiiin honuno 
known txH Yahwoh, Tho paNmivor foaNt ii« oviilonoo that 
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he had the form of the sheep, and when the interests of 
the people became identified with the care of cattle 
it was natural that Yahweh should acquire the fonn 
of the bull. That the bull was a symbol of Yahweh is 
clear from the bull images that were set up at various 
shrines and even in the temple at Jerusalem.^ It is 
well known, however, that Yahweh was by no means 
the only deity of these tribes. That they still deified 
many natural objects such as rivers, trees, and the tops 
of hills, is apparent from their history much later than 
the invasion. The impression that Yahweh was the 
only deity of the earlier periods is the result of the 
effort to unify and exalt his influence at a later period. 
The fourth stage was the result of the conflict 
between the desert tribes and the older settlers of the 
country. This conflict had its deepest ground in the 
race feeling and prejudice which is as old as tribal life. 
It is not difficult to understand that these invading 
tribes would be in constant warfare with those they 
were seeking to displace. In their struggles they gained 
reinforcements from some tribes already in the land 
who had the same traditions and customs of the old 
nomad life. Gradually the kinship bonds between the 
desert tribes were strengthened by the rise of leaders 
of prowess and skill. These leaders were foremost in 
battle, acted as judges between their people, and were 
active in the maintenance of the old religion. In time 
sufficient cooperation was attained to make possible 
the development of temporary leagues of these tribes 
and finally of the kingship. This increasing political 

1 G. A. Barton, A Sketch qf Semitic Origins, p. 1^9; H. P. Smith, Old 
Testament, p. 181. 
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iiiiillnitioii wiXH iiri*oin|miiitHl hy u rt^liKioUM ronM<ioiiM*> 
wvHH \>liirli litH*niiio iilliiiuilt^ly \\\t} iiitml ivnuirkalilo 
liriuhirt of (lit^ iinliouiil tlovt^hiptuiMit, Tho Mlrifo lit^^ 
hvtMMi IIh' iinuiiHlio (rihoH iiiitl tlio iiKruMilluriiliMlN wiim 
ft^ll Its n t*oiiloNl luMwtH^ii llio iioiiiiulit* lypt^ of divin- 
ilyi (U^^iKiuiltMl ixH Viiliwoli, luul tlio gotli «if llio hind, 
ktuiwii iiM Hiuiliui, Hoforo I ho iirh'aniv.iilioii <if (ho 
uoiiuhUc Irilitvs into a rotloraliiui, whtMi (ho auriont 
Mpiril and ruMlouii woro iiol prolorloti hy a ualamal 
ftM'hiiK. (horo wns luurh fusion of IhoMo {vWh^h with (ho 
(*anaauil(VN. Tlioy adoplod many <if (ho oiiHdiiuM <if 
(ho iiioro « hdiondo i*iviliKa(ion. I( \\k\H iiadiral (ha( in 
mM'KinM pro.*ipoi'i(y (hoy Mhouhl ho oaffor (o ^niw (ho ahl 
of (ho Kod*i of (ho hnul, anti Nhonhl par(h*ipa(o in (hoir 
oortMnonials. Iln( whon (ho (Hinunon in(oroN(N of (ho 
alhod (rihoi »oro tn*gt*d. (horo was a rovival of (ho 
«ild noniadit* (on(hMH\v an<l a t*on.MMpion( dtv*«iro (o ro- 
nonnro (h(« rioln«r and nioro NonMion?« rnN(oni.i of (ho 
(*anaani(o.s for (In^ Miniph\ anN(oi*o wayH of (ho th\sort, 
Throo ola.*i.M\s woro inlhion(ial in miUtlifying (ho roli- 
^ions and nadonal oonm^ionNnoMM npon (hi^ anoiont 
ha^^is. (ho prio.^i(i. (ho pnipho(M. antI (ho kinf(N, ^Hio 
prioM(.*i. porhapii originally nioinhorM of a (riho parliou^ 
larly loyal (o Yah\vt«h, H<'a((orod (hrongh (ho (*onn(ry 
and oan*d for (ho rilnal, Tito propholM woro a( Hrnt 
wandoring liand.i of half inati on(hnNiaM(N; antl. la(or» 
indlvidnal ri(a(o.inuin liko ohanipioiiM of (ho aiuMonl 
idt^al.i. Tln^ king.i, (hrongh pniwoNN an<l loadorhhip» 
(*on.'innnna(tHl (ho fornudion of (ho na(ional lifo, and 
(hn.i humhI Yahwoh (o Nnpivnuioy ovor (ho gtuUof (ho 
land. Prit*M(.i, piH)pho(M. an<l kingM oondiinoti in Hnp- 
por( of (ho anoiont nonnnlio hloal in oontra^t (o (ho 
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customs of the Semitic peoples about them. Out of 
the same movement which thus produced the mon- 
archy arose ultimately, after a long period, the mono- 
theism of the Jews. With the monarchy a new pattern 
was given upon which the conception of Yahweh was 
remodeled. His animal shape was reduced to second- 
ary symbolism, while he took on the anthropomorphic 
and kingly qualities of an oriental monarch. Among 
the masses of the people this refinement was of slow 
growth, and they still maintained in the time of David 
their local shrines and ancient animal symbols and 
sacrifices, but every effort was made, especially by the 
prophets, to substitute Yahweh-worship for Baal- 
worship. 

With the change and humanizing of the conception 
of God new attitudes arose in the performance of 
ceremonials and the maintenance of customs. As per- 
sonality came to mean more in the person of the king 
and in the conspicuous individuals of the nationid 
life, a thought-form was created in which it was pos- 
sible to enlarge the idea of God. In addition to being 
some mysterious agency with which it was important 
to get into relation, God might now be conceived 
somewhat after the type of a mighty monarch to whom 
gifts could be made in sacrifice, and from whom in 
return aid and care might be received. Somewhere in 
this process arose the sense of personal relationship 
between the members of the tribe and Yahweh, and 
this consciousness of kinship and identity of interests 
continually increased in the consciousness of the 
prophets. In this way the national spirit, the spirit of 
the united people, grew into the objective and exalted 
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ptirmtiniil Itmtlt^r aiitJ prtilti(*tiir, Yuliwt^h, To liiiu lituior 
niid woriihip worti iTiitlt^rtiiL uiul \\\h will wixh iH^Hurilt^tl 
HM {\\t^ law of \\\h Itiiul luul pt^iiplt^. III xmlviV \o fortify 
tlit^ rlaiiui tif Yaliwt^li. Iii.ilory and Iratlilioii \\t^vt> 
ivra^it ill a way Iti Miipprt^j^iii t^vt^ry t^vitloiirt^ that Haal- 
worship t'viM' luul Ihhmi prarlirt^tl. *'ll mMUi (*aiiio toht^ 
iVKanliMl a-^ a hiaiii," Hiiya Hiuhlt^. *Mlial Haal-worjiiliip 
hIiouIiI ovtM* liavt^ litvii prartiivil in llit^ht^ loralilit^M, 
aiul I ho oiuloavor aro.io Iti rofor liark llirir Yaliwoli- 
W(M>iliip lo primeval (iiiio.i« SaiM*oil IohoiuU grow up in 
Iho Iiomuii of llio prioMtliooil rliargotl with llio Horvii*o 
ill (hoAio Mhriiio.i, whoAio prooipilato now lio^i hoforo in 
cikillfully .*ilratilitHl in (hoHlorioMtif tlio palriaivliM. All 
hov\h of inolivoi t*ooporatotl lo form llioin anil foiiiul 
Hati*ifa(*li«ui in thoin: Uraor^t olaiin tu I ho pojihoMMitui 
of tho land «if (*anaaii; Yahwoir^ olaiiii lo \{h «ianolua- 
rios; I ho wish to hring niulor (ho Hway of Yaliwoh ovoii 
Iho pro Mohair anooilorai of iMraol. antuont aiiooisitral 
iloilios, oponyin horoo.s, anil whalovor oUo oaii ho 
inrluilod iinilor (hii lorin," ^ At JoriiMaloin, whioh had 
novor hoon tho ^hrino of any llaal. David oi*oatod tho 
haiu*tuary of Yahwoh and i*onoontratod thoro thoNyni- 
hols and ritual of his wtu'^hip, TUU inarkotl Yahwoh'M 
'*thial po.v*ios.*iion of (*aiiaaii." 

Tlu^ antagoni^iin hotwoon tho noinatlio and tho 
agriiMiltural (ypon tif lifo and roligioii waM imt oiidod. 
howovor, with tho ri^o of tho kiiiKthun and tho oroo- 
tion of (ho toiupio at JoriiMaloni. It ludy took on a now 
form, Tho ooiilliot whioh was originally hotwoon 
liraol and tho (*aiiaanito.i oontiniioil in tho national 
lifo hotwoon tho htri(*tor foUoworM of Yaliwoh anil 
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those who had adopted more or less of the reHgion of 
Baal. This tension between the Yahweh party and the 
Baal party within the divided kingdom was rife more 
than a hundred years after David. The Baalizing of 
Ahab's court aroused the champions of Yahweh anew. 
"This opposition was headed by Elijah the Tishbite, 
from Gilead, a country of pasture lands where the 
forms of nomadic life and the original ritual of the 
worship of Yahweh were probably less disturbed by 
the settled life of the Jordan." * 

Other elements beside abstract loyalty to the ancient 
religion roused the prophets of Israel. With the intro- 
duction of the more indulgent customs of the Tyrian 
Baal-worship there came also greater luxury at the 
court, for the maintenance of which the people were 
oppressed and impoverished. The advocates of the 
simple nomadic life became indignant at the unaccus- 
tomed class distinctions and at the resulting poverty 
and slavery of the masses. "It is no accident that just 
at this time Jonadab ben Rechab, the descendant of 
the ancient Kenites . • • should have founded a sect 
hostile to civilization. The dangers of civilization 
were crowding into view at just this time with such 
overwhelming force as seemingly to justify a pessi- 
mism which saw no salvation short of return to the 
purely pastoral life, in renunciation of all the com- 
forts of civilization." * The devotees of Yahweh see 
the vindication of their cause in the calamities which 
befall the nation. This is the burden of the two old- 
est literary prophets, Amos and Hosea. The former 

^ G. A. Barton, A Skdch qf Semitic Origins^ p. SOO. 

' Karl Budde, The Religion oj Israel to the Exile, p. 120. 
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utruKKltMl tti ovt^rthn»\v I ho tvMin wliloh <liil \\o\ Ihw 
U\\\^ Id llio niu*ioiil Mi(iioii of tlio wihIonioMN. iiiul 
lloMNi IriiMl III rid Uniol of lior Hiinl hvvvH aiitl rooH- 
tiiMi*«li IIhmiIiI ninjiigiil IliMily to Yiihwoli, In Aiuom 
tlio iiilniMO N('ir-roiiM'iouNiioi4.s of llio rinii Mpiril roiirlioM 
Ihr poini of Itrlirf in llio iiiu|uuliliril Ntiporiorily tif 
YaliwtOi ovor ttll llio ftods of llio litnillioii. Thoy 111*0 
iVffnnlril nn h\\\\jvv\ to liiiii, Yaliwoli \u\s provtnl hi^ 
powrr hy virlorioi ovor ('hiuuui» Phili.Hlin. iiiuI now 
ovrr llir Haul tif Tyro, 

I'Voiu lliii poiiil on. I ho lnlon.««o rolJKitHiN otinNriouM* 
\WHH of llio lil«M*ai\v prophols, wliirh \h I ho oxpanthnl 
and lioiglilrntMJ gronp tMin.MMonNno.sMMprinKiiiK fi'oni I ho 
Miniplo nonuiilii' Irihal lifo, \h antfnionltnl liy ovory ont* 
ward ovrni favtu'inK I ho Yahwoh parly > and \h IranM^ 
fornird liy nio.^il hiKni(h*anl inoraliKinKi dno l(» dofoat 
and MiilVrrinK* Tlu^ p.iyoliologioal moaning of I ho riffht- 
tninsncvi.i whirli Ainoi and lloMoa advoralod lio.s in Ihl^ 
({ronp ronM*ion*inos.«4 wliirh hati hoon Iniill np hy a 
lonf; and variod ld.^l(»ry t»f ronlliol and at^luovoinont. 
Tlioir nioMrtaf^os woro moral in I wo honso.s, Thoy pnl 
inio d«*tinilo ronlrasl I wo hv{h of t*n.*iloni.*«, Iho Minipio 
moir.i of Iho do.MM*l ovor a^ainf^il Iho olahoralo moiYH 
of Iho tily and t^undry; and Ihoy forintdalod Ihoir 
own moiY.i inIo gtMuM*al princ^iploM t\H oondilioninK Iho 
woiran* of Iho pooph^ and liu^ dosliny tif liio nation, 
It is ohvions thai Iho inoralily of Iho propiiolM waM 
tho ro.*ilalonuMil of tin' anoioni .sinipio lifo, Thoy n.*«o<l 
it aN a ha^iri of proloMl. ItiKhloonhnosM oon.^ii^ilod in 
notation of Iho onMloni}^ of liuMi* polilioah oo«inonnO| 
and rrli^ion.*« oppononl.s, Tiu^ foa.*«l^i <»f Haah Iho ari^- 
toorai\v of tho Haal w'or.HhiporM» Iho tyranny anti op- 
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pression characteristic of Baal peoples were offensive. 
They were foreign, modem, and complicated. The 
desert customs, in which elaborate sacrifices were 
impossible; in which all members of the tribe shared 
in the wealth procured; in which expensive and luxu- 
rious living was impossible — these were the ancient 
customs with which Yahweh was honored and by 
means of which his favor might yet be assured. All 
experiences of the nation came to be regarded as due 
to acts of Yahweh directed to the maintenance of the 
ancient purity and simplicity of his chosen people. 
As the shifting fortunes of the great neighboring 
empires brought Israel and Judah into various inter- 
national situations, the horizon of the writing pro- 
phets widened, but they never surrendered the ground 
pattern nor the broad outlines of the ancient faith. 
They therefore inevitably extended their conception 
of Yahweh's jurisdiction. Even the great empires, 
Egypt, Babylonia, and Assyria, were instruments in 
his hands. The events of Israel's history were of such 
magnitude, and the forces operating were so evidently 
beyond the power of a little nation to regulate or 
hinder, that the prophets, in whom almost alone the 
great spiritual conceptions developed, were forced to 
regard all these events as determined alone by the 
mighty will of their God. "It was not the tempestu- 
ous power of its practiced troops, not the superior 
might of its gods which led Assyria from victory to 
victory. It was Yahweh Himself who was bringing it 
up as a scourge against guilty nations, chiefly against 
His own people Israel." The outward strength of the 
chosen people mattered little now. Y'ahweh did not 
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utMnl III) iii(l(«|M'n«lrnl luilioiw iitir luiy fxloriinl rilniiK 
lull %}\\\y i^wvU fiiilh iim I ho propliotM llitMiinolv«'M iUm- 
pinyrtl. 

I,*«iumIi «*nrrinl \\\\h <M)tiro|ilioii Id I ho fiirlhor«l poini, 
Whiilovor luippoiHMl. ho lulvtumlotl tiolhiuK l^ul fnilh 
ill Yiilnv«*li iiihl ooiifortuily lo Iho !«iiiipli«Mly of Iho 
lUMMonl roh^ion. Ilo lulvinoti Iho kiiiK'^ iifiiutinl iiiiy 
foroiffii iiUiiinoo hornu?io Yahwoh wii?* «npiviiioly p^nv- 
rrfiil niul v\\\\U\ dolivor Iho iiiili«Mi if h<MVouhl: niul 
iiiilo.M<« ho >\ill«Ml lo (III mi ovory oir«irl wouM lio fulilo, 
MdivovtM* niiy Niioh nlliiiiitv Wduhl ho pi'tiuf of ili,<«l ni.il 
whioh would ho puiii.'ihoil hy oiihuiiily. Tho luyfilo' 
rio(i.<« Koo«l forluiio hy whioh Soiiiuu*horili wiin tMUii- 
polloU to riu.Mr Iho •«iof(o of Joni.*«iiloiii f{iivo «ivor\vht*liii' 
iiiK .«iiipporl lo I.Miiiiih'n pnipho(\v Ihal Yiihwoh wouhl 
pnilo«*l Mihl (lolivor Iho oily iiiid vi^iil (li,«iiiNlor upon Iho 
AM.\vriiiUN. Vahwoh had iiulootl allowoil all huiuaii 
holp lo o\hau<«l il*«olf. aiul Ihoii luul provod hiiunolf 
aloiio supiM'ior lo Iho f(roalo,<«l foo. Siioh an ovoni gavo 
IrotnotulouN iu(*ronionl lo Iho K>*<^>ip o(MimMtuiMio.M?< of 
Iho Vahwoh follow«M'<« and oxaltod inio now luoaniuft 
Iho failh in Yahwoh whif*li Isaiah doniandod. Il 
prohahly wa.<« partly a <Min.<«ot|uonoo of lhi,*« now oon> 
itriualion of Iho NUproiiuM\v «if Yahwoh ovor Iho ti^nU 
of Iho naliotiM whic^h lalor nndor ManaN.*«oh lod lo Iho 
aMMtMuhly in llu' loiupio al JoruMaloin of Iho goth of Iho 
nalioiiM aM Valnvoh\ va^aU. An aoooinpanyiiiK roMiill. 
wa<« Iho adoption of AMNvriaii and Haliyhmian inylliM 
and h'HondM into lln« liloralnro of Ixiraol with Iho ?«uli 
.<«liluli«in of Vahwt'hV«i naino for Iho natnof<i of olhor 
f{odM, and Iho pUTKiuK of tluMr narralivof*! to aoooni 
with tho Niinplor idoalw of Iho Yahwoh tlovoloo!*, "Tho 
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narrative of the creation of the world, of the oldest 
families of mankind, of the mighty flood by which all 
mankind was destroyed save one favorite of the gods, 
was, in all likelihood, adopted in this period by Israel 
from the Assyrians, and incorporated in its history of 
the primeval age. The Babylonian cosmology, which 
now in Genesis forms the opening chapter of the Holy 
Scriptures, thiis took the place of the anthropocentric 
story of Paradise with the fall of man, which belongs 
to an earlier time/' ^ 

Another and more complete movement toward the 
exclusive recognition of Yahweh, however, followed 
the syncretism of Manasseh. The extremists of the 
Yahweh party succeeded in eflFecting the most drastic 
reforms under Josiah and in establishing the code of 
laws set forth in Deuteronomy. Yahweh worship was 
purged from all images and symbols and from all for- 
eign cults, and the purity of his worship was farther 
sought by closing all local shrines throughout the 
country and conducting the ceremonials, such as the 
Passover, at Jerusalem. 

But the capital of the little country of Judah could 
not withstand the power and intrigues of her power- 
ful neighbors. By rebellion against the Chaldeans 
the vengeance of Nebuchadnezzar was brought upon 
Jerusalem ; her nobles and warriors were carried away 
captives; the city and temple were desecrated. Jere- 
miah was the spokesman of the old religion in the 
midst of these approaching calamities. He warned the 
king against alliance with Egypt and urged the sur- 
render of the city to the Chaldeans. After many were 

^ Karl Budde, The Rdigion qf Israel to the Exile, p. 1G8. 
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rnrrioil into o\ilo ho diil not rtUMMiriiK^ Ihrtu to hopn 
for II ivlnrn. Ilo itKitrltnl no iinporlinn^o (o niUionnl 
fivoilom and pi»\vor. Ilo diiK howovor, proiirh fiiltli- 
fulnoN.^ (o Vithwoli ami tniiKtiinod (ho n»nm»lnlion luul 
oontforl of oonnnunion with hinu JonMninh wan hint- 
nolf alian(h>no(l by rola(ivoM« prioj-ilM, pro]>ho({9. and 
niyally. Ilo miood alono in hin nn^tforinno'^ hu( fonnd 
\\\7^ niivnglh in Vahwoh. Ilo pn»ohnntod (ho oivoIom- 
no59!4 of ffaonll<M\«< and ordinanoon in (ho !«pin( of AtnoM 
and Imaiah. and in^i!«(od npon trno tlovotion of (ho 
hoar( and wild Tho immv rovotund iiv ono \vri((on on 
(ho hoar(. Thn'^ onoo nioro (ho anoo!«(ral fai(h in 
Vahwoh \H ]Mn*illod and n(ronK(ln'nod in dofoa( l>y 
a((aininK (ho oonvio(ion (ha( na(ional indopondont*o 
and ivhfrion.«i ri(nal aro no(. o5<non(ial (o Yahwoh'n 
oontpanion.Mhip anti aid for (ho indivithnd. l.*<raol doon 
no( nood (o ho an in(h']iondon( poopio (o onjoy Yah- 
\voh\^ l>hv««j>9inK!«. In Joronnah (ho in<lividnalir.in)( 
an(hro]tontorphir.in)( (ondonoy \n oontplo(o. Yahwoh 
iM a ]»or!>ion wi(h whont (ho prophoi hohiA dialoKnon. 
"Ilo oontphtinA. ho oon(radio(ii tlitn, oon(ondii \vi(h 
tlini. dofondn hininolf aK(dnM( tlinu lni( in ovor 
wor?4(od hy Hint/* l( wan thin individnal pioty of 
Joronnah whioh oon.'4(i(n(o<l hin oon(rihn(ion (o tho 
dovolopniont of (ho anoon(rat roli^ion. and thin indi- 
vidnaliMiu of hin innor oxporionoo w*an a tuitnral otilnd- 
natiiin of (ho pro|»JuMio opponi(ion to all (hooxlornal 
t\\v\\\H of rolimion. I( wan aino a tudnra) rofn^o fnun 
(ho oahunKio.M whioh had ovorlakon \\U na(ion and 
oi(y and from tho ahatniotunont and pornoontion 
whioh (ho proplto( nnlforod at tho handn of hin poopio. 
Tho fifth n(aKO of thin roliniotin hintory in nuirkoil hy 
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the exile. It is distinguished by two types of expecta- 
tion. One is that of Ezekiel, which represents a rever- 
sion to the more material hope of Israel and to the 
priestly conception of religion. He portrays the return 
of the tribes to their own land and the rebuilding of the 
temple on its old site. He sees the religion of Yahweh 
revived with increased precautions for all ceremonial 
purity and holiness. It is the holiness of remoteness and 
the correctness of the worship. Elaborate provision is 
made for ranks of priests to avoid all ceremonial pollu- 
tion. While this priestly Utopia was never realized, it 
nevertheless exerted a determining eflFect upon the his- 
tory and literature of the subsequent period. "For, in 
reality, the principles and aims of the priestly law are 
all in every respect derived from Ezekiel, who has 
justly been called in recent times the father of Juda- 
ism." The code of Leviticus, and the priestly historical 
document were the direct results of the prophet's influ- 
ence; while the glowing descriptions of the restored 
Israel became the basis of many eschatological hopes 
which find their full expression in the apocalypse of 
Daniel and the kindred literature of a later time* 

But the exile produced in the Second Isaiah a 
further refinement of the idealizing tendencies which 
had found such clear expression in Amos, Isaiah, and 
Jeremiah. In them the course of events had confirmed 
faith in the power and greatness of Yahweh, but only 
by compelling them to relinquish all claim to his de- 
pendence upon the maintenance of the nation or upon 
the outward worship of a faithful people. Instead of 
being crushed by any calamities, the prophetic faith 
in Yahweh was so invincible as to turn to its own 
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(iup])ort rvrry nniifuml tlisRsirr. T\\v bwmkI tRHinhi 
through i\\v oxporlonroN of thr rxllo. ntul pnrlioulnrly 
in Ihr hopo i»f Ihr overthrow t»f Ihr (luiMomtn hy 
(\vrus4 ntltlofi thr final ilovrlopnionl U» tho nnivrrsttl- 
lly nml oxrlnsivrnrss of I ho ronrrption of (umI, For 
Ihls prophn! Ynhwoh Is Ihc only (loil. Thoro novor 
\u\H boon nny othrr. Thoothors nro ninntifMotnrrvl 
hy Innnnn luuuls from woinl nnti Mono. Moroovor 
Yrthwoh is rrnlly tho (toil of nil other nntionn n» well 
(\H of l.qrnol. Ilo \u\H oho5«on Isriiol iir ii ntonnit* of tnnk- 
in^ hin)59rlf known to olhor pooplom« lonl whon thoy 
wHnrss tho rnlnnipiion of Ytthwoh's snlTorinjjSorvHnl, 
the nntion of IsnioK thoy too will how hoft>ro Ytthwoli 
nn<l noUnowloiiKe his nilo. Thns tho trijils of tho nrt- 
tion lonil to m ooniprohonsivo tuiivorsnlisni within 
whioh I ho sniforin^ of tsniol ((ninn nn olovnlotl antl 
ontiohlin^ oxplnnntion. 

A sixlh historioni oi)ooh in tho llohrow roligion wiw 
nHfunoil in tho riso of dtrintinnity. Two oonooptionri 
whioh \uu\ lon^ heon fornunf{ fotnni rovivnh pnridort- 
lion, Mn«l inoroniont in tho toiiohin^ of Jonns. Those 
wore tho idonis of ii divine kingdom luui of inwnnl 
olhioul oh«riH»tor. Both wore tlireiMly rolntnl U\ Ihe 
pn)]iholio oonooption i>f (tod lis the (tod of all nntions» 
and ns tho (tod of infinite jnstioe and nieroy. In the 
lon^ and trontilod nnlionnl history the eonviotion 
(rrow thni tho religion of Yahweh <lid not depend npon 
the oxislonoo of Ihe stale nor nptui the nuiintenanee of 
tho rit \ud of fornud worship. In the proeess Yahweh 
hooanie stiporior to the primitive condition in w*hirh a 
god is so dependent, npon his K^nip thnt he dofjon- 
erntos into a demon tir disnppears entirely when the 
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group life ceases. The writing prophets were repeat- 
edly compelled by political disasters either to admit 
the defeat of Yahweh or to claim that he was working 
out plans which proved him to be superior to all out- 
ward human aid. They did the latter. In these plans 
he came to be viewed as guiding the affairs of all the 
nations, using them merely as instruments for effect- 
ing his sovereign will. The conclusion was that the 
supreme concern should be to gain Yahweh's favor, 
and that this could be done only through faith and 
purity of life. Here was attained the reversal of the 
earliest attitude. In the earliest stages of religion the 
god is in mutual relation with his people. They sup- 
port him, give him food and precious gifts, and in 
turn make demands upon him, threaten, punish, and 
reward him. But with the great prophets Yahweh 
receives the utmost reverence. He does not need 
armies, alliances, and sacrifices. Faith alone is re- 
quired, and those who possess this "tender, passive 
individualism " of Jeremiah and obey patiently God's 
will by walking in his way will receive salvation and 
become the agents of the divine kingdom. Jesus pro- 
claimed this God of power and holiness with still 
greater tenderness and compassion. Those who have 
faith in his Fatherly pity and graciousness will be 
received with all forgiveness and blessing. That is the 
meaning of the story of the Prodigal Son. There are 
no national or outward limitations to this divine favor. 
That is shown in the conversation with the Samaritan 
woman. Such believers constitute the religious com- 
munity, the spiritual Israel, the true kingdom of God* 
That is the significance of Jesus' assurance that those 
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who hnvr fnilh whnll ontor tho kinitiiom of honvrn, ro^* 
Knnllosii of thoir nnor.Mry t»r nnlionnlily.' 

Mnny Ihin^.*! itt Iho rxprrionoo t>f Jrj«ti.^ oontnlnttnl 
to liiiv iiivoplntH'o tuul rurirluornt of tltin pniphrtiV 
idrti of (tod iinil of thokinK<l<no nn ti wonVly of llionn 
who hnvo Ihls fnilh. Tliorr wrt» i^proiul t>nl l»ofoiv him 
\\\v hi^lory ilsrif, n hi.^lory in whirh Ihr powrr of Yiih- 
wrh u\\\h\ hoMvn. if it( nIK in tho pnnifihtnoni nnti 
ilimiMphnp of hi54 poo]>h\ In \\\\h hnnnliittion fif ti«riiol 
Ihr Kin^.M of (ho nttlion^i hiul hiMMi hii^ ff<M»nr^n. In 
Jo.^ns' own linio only h\\v\\ a viow'ronhl pjvv «ny nionn- 
in^ to tho nnliiMutl hif<tory. Tho foivifin hnmt \\i\^ mtill 
hrnvy npon tho huuL (mhI nni^it tio ntnro thnn it (ioti 
of l.^rnrl or ho nmhl ho no (oul nt nll« tnul 5«inoo ho 
ovi«lontly s\i\h not ono who doponilod n]ton nrntio^ ntnl 
tont])K'5i« Ito nni5«t Ito tho (iod of n npirilnni Ivinfcdont 
whioh hiul no loonh tintwnnl« or oorontoninl hnntn- 
tion.«<. T\\\H Rnprn-niitiotuil ohnrnotor of (lod wnn nUw 
rootod itt Iho inunodinto oontiiot of Joi^n^i with nion of 
v«rion.M rnoon nnd ohi»»o». ThnI wln<*h pivwod npon 
ln*!>i ittlonlion whorovor ho wont w*in>i tho Kront lunniui 
ihmmI, povorty. ^iokno.^n, <lim'onrnK^tnont« win, nnd 
nn^intimluMl m]nnlnnl hnni;or nnd thirnt. Hodoniption 
from Ihofio tldnK^ donuuidoti n oompn^iivionnto (if>d of 
mon\v nnd trnth. of riKldotniffnoffn nnd inHnito lovo. 
Tho nnlvnlion whioh tho oflloinln of roligion in hi^ timo 
olforod involvod i^noh tlotniln of tvromoninl ohsor- 
vnnoo.^ nnd nnoh nunnto lo)(nl roipuromontR thnt thoy 
woro liindrnm^on rntltor thnn nid,**. HnrdonR tt»o honvy 
to 1)0 JMtrno won^ thnn Inid npon tho poopio, whilo tlumo 
wim wot^ tnofft fnitlifnl liovotooA «)f tlto l«nw nnd tho 

' U. II. Hli'vmm. 7 A«* r^iif*Atff|r nf •'^*m#, |». Ill VI Mutt, vlll, 10 11 
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Temple were ever busy with mint, anise, and cummin, 
and neglected the weightier matters. Thus they be- 
came bigoted zealots, full of formalism and hypocrisy. 
From them Jesus turned, as the great prophets had 
turned from the priests and the popular prophets, 
and proclaimed a God who is Spirit and who is Love. 
He felt the need of a God who is approachable by 
the humblest soul, without ceremonials or ordinances, 
whose forgiveness and aid are for all who have faith 
and seek righteousness. 

The other notable element in the teaching of Jesus 
was its ethical inwardness/ This is, of course, not 
separable from his idea of the divine righteousness 
and of the kingdom of God. The sufferings of the 
nation had, before the time of Jesus, forced sensitive 
minds to question whether there was any relation 
between righteousness and prosperity, between virtue 
and happiness. It was the problem of Job and it was 
the burden of the Wisdom literature. The latter 
taught that the principle held : suffering is the result 
of sin. If therefore a man's outward life was virtuous, 
his suffering must be due to some "secret sin." So 
involved and deep-lying might this hidden fault be 
that this person himself would be unconscious of it: — 

Who can discern his errors? 
Cleanse thou me from unwitting faults! 

The confusion in the Wisdom literature was in regard- 
ing such inner qualities as merely subjective, or at 
most as determining one's relation to God. Pride and 
a stubborn will were thought of chiefly as something 

^ Arthur O. Levejoy, ''The Origins of Ethical Inwardness in Jewish 
Thought," American Journal qf Theology, 1907, p. 228. 
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wlnrh (JimI roultl not omlurr. Thoy wrrr \\o\ x^m^ 
roivnl nn rloinrtilM wInVli iiro inltort'nlly ntul iniritint* 
cnlly inrotnpniililr with n\\v\i\\ r\^\\\v\\\\H\\VHH, 

(1iri.<4linni(y took up HtiM oloutrnl of rlhinil inwimU 
nrss, flrvrlopinl by I ho llohrow wn^^M. itnil ronnootril 
il with thr soriitl roorrptiott \\t thr kingihuu of hrnvrti. 
This ronnrrliott n])]iriirff in Ihr insintonro of Jrj^Uff thiil 
I ho foolinKs inul ih'siroM of tho honii Mhitll not tortnituito 
in Ihoir tnoro ooourrontv in tho hoitrt t\n rionlintontnl 
ontotions, nor yot oxist with nolo rofoivnoo to tho kinil 
of n honri wliirh tho nll^vinK oyo of (loil noKht up- 
provo; rnlhor I hut thof«o foolinK^ nnil doi»»iro» tif ono*n 
inmost nntnro .^luill hitvo i^.*<no in nooiitl rohitioniv. The 
hivo onjoinoil is lovo of tino*s noi^hl»or. of ono'sononiy. 
In tlio oonlrnsts whirh Jos\ii< points holwoon his toitoh* 
in^ inul thnt of tho olilon tinto ho tritnsfors tho ontphn* 
sis from tho ovort not to tho tnotivo lunl intont t)f 
tln^ honrl. lint jinvsorvos nml this is Ins ffrontosl 
nohiovontont tho organio rohttion of tho pnrposo 
lunl tho (looil. Angor inni hiitnnl iiro forlmltlon rnlhor 
Ihnn nols of violonoo niono* hoonnso nnK^rnnil hntro^l 
nro tho fonntnins fif snoh orinios. Thoy nro tho first, 
slngos of n oontinnons pn»ooss ondin^ in hlowi^ nn<l 
tilooilshod. I.nstfnl thonKht is pmhihitoil hoonnso il in 
tho hofrinninK of n<hiltory« nml tho Inking of «>nlhs in 
sinftil hoonnso it in Volvos trrovoronoo nml nntnisi- 
worthinoss in oommon nlllrnuilions. It wns not the 
ontwnril ilood niono. nor tho innor «losin'nlono, hnl (ho 
ont^oin^, ohjoolifyinK, *<ooinlly olTtvlivo nttitutio of 
will whioh iu*ovoil n nuin's virtno t»r sinfninoss. Ami 
this oslnhlishoil itsolf inlrinsionlly. Virino ttf this kimi 
onrrioil its own rownnl ttf sntisfnotion nmi ollloionoy* 
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It possessed its own consolation and peace. It con- 
tributed to the creation of an actual social order 
within which the inherent rewards of right conduct 
could be experienced, and it provided an assurance 
that in the fuller development of the social order to 
which all such effort tended , the rewards of righteous- 
ness would be increasingly attained. 

In Christianity the development of religion has 
continued and still continues, under the stress of 
conflicting social influences ; by the formation of in- 
stitutions and parties; and by means of the great 
democratic social awakenings and the rise of the scien- 
tific spirit of inquiry. These agencies have created 
new types of social consciousness in terms of which 
the conception of personality, human and divine, is 
undergoing changes, and the ancient demand for more 
adequate social justice is being pressed with new 
claims.^ With the gradual working out of democratic 
ideals in society and the application of scientific 
methods and results to the whole round of human in- 
terests and endeavor there are hints of the rise of a 
religion of science and democracy.' Viewed in this 
way, as the expression of the profoundest social con- 
sciousness, religion must continue to advance in the 
future, as in the past, in close relation with the con- 
crete life of mankind. 

Parallel development, through certain stages at 
least, has been traced in other religions. The trans- 
formations of Dionysus and other Greek gods in con- 

1 J. H. Tufts, "The Adjustment of the Church to the Psychological 
Conditions of the Present,*' American Journal qf Theology^ vol. xii» 1906. 
* John Dewey, Hibbert Journal, July, 1908. 
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iOHurnro of rrnnf>tnio ntul poliiiont foriunm Imvo boon 
olttlMinUol.v pro?4onlofl.* Pn»lmhly tl»o ronnon Iho (Jrook 
rrliKion (ii<l nol nltnin a oontinuoiin ilovolopntont \\m 
timt \\^ vi\v\'\n\ orndor fonnn \m\l l)oo(uno flxotl in Ihc 
writings of Itr.Mioil nnd ttonior nntl in Iho popular 
inuiginnlion. TIumt woro nMoniptoil roff>nn« nun* 
pnrnl>l<^ lo llu>so of thr llohivw prophotn* hut with* 
oul iivnil. Tho rr5»\ill \vn« nn iuilopoutloul growth of 
niornl Mn<i ^orinl idonl.^ whioh woro rognnloil hn Rhnrpiy 
«*«>utrnsliM| with roliyion.* Tho (Jrook philomtphorni 
liko IMnIo, Mpjionrofl Ihoroforo tooppftno roligion il»olf, 
loul \\\\\H whni nu^y ho onlloil nn rtmilont. of history 
\u\n prolinhly hrru MU iufhiontini fnotor in giving rtir-> 
ronf\v to Ihn rouviotion that roligion nnil philomiphyy 
ni>t to Htxy rrligiou nml tuornlity, nro ituiuupntihio. 

Our of Iho tuo5it FiiguifloMUt fonturo?< of nooinl nuil 
rohgiou«« ilovrlopuuMit \h thnt ot tho mirvivnl of onrly 
oti'^touis iu hUor prrioil.i. Christ iwuity \h full of forntM 
nu«l ilortrlun54 whioh illtistrnto thin tontlonoy. 

Tho oMoiql fonst of Iho llohrowm, tho Tiissovor. 
flolonuiuos tl»o oouooptionn whioh ooniro in tho MnM 
or Iho l.onl's Suppor. Tho «ihlo»t iiIomn of Brtorifloo 
porsi^l horo loo. 'I'ho fMuunuuiionnt pnrtnkoB of the 
nu^yio lifo, lil orally hy ontiujt tho Inwly nml flrinkiu){ 
Iho hloinl; or iilortlly hy omploying tho hroml nnd wine 
IXH syuihol?!. 1 1 is Iho ohi pnioow of ontnhlishiuK fol- 
htwship nud mtoini utnty hy ontiu|{ nnd ilrinkiuK* tn 
Ilnplistu, niso, I horo o^intinuoii tho form of purffntifm 
iu whioh sin is rognnloil ns physionl oimtngion MUtl «uh- 

Mt U FnritpIL Th^ Cnlh i^ Ihp artttc Mdlft. thw E. tUrrimm. 
• Ppwry mill Tufln. Elhit^, p. Ilfl. 
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ject to exorcism by the magical power of water and the 
use of a specific formula. The use of the "name" in 
prayer, the observance of special days and seasons, 
the regard for familiar superstitions concerning sacred 
or evil numbers, days of the week, vestments of 
priests and services of worship, show how persistent 
such survivals are. These survivals would have less 
significance if they were only this, but they indicate 
the persistence in human society of the cruder types 
of mind to which such customs are natural and satis- 
fying. Some fashions do continue, like the dead leaves 
upon the trees in autumn, after all vitality has left 
them. But the sacramental doctrines and customs 
of religion spring from the living and perennial super- 
stition of the masses. They exist not merely because 
it is the fashion to cultivate them, but also because the 
magic and mystery which they involve are native to 
unenlightened minds. "As to * survivals' of primitive 
speculation and custom into civilized periods, the 
term is misused when it is implied that these are dead 
forms, surviving like fossil remains or rudimentary 
organs; the fact is that human nature remains poten- 
tially primitive, and it is not easy even for those most 
favored by descent to rise above these primitive ideas, 
precisely because these ideas * spring eternally' from 
permanent functional causes.*' * 

When human nature rises above primitive condi- 
tions into scientific conceptions and into a broader, 
many-sided civilization, the earlier customs are trans- 
formed by new content or entirely discarded. "Our 

^ Ernest Crawley, The Mystic Roae^ p. 4 ; Sumner, FottiKiyt, chapter ▼, 
"Societal Selection." 
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piiKtni iiiMTNlurM. whrn Wwy tiiuiirhoti u itliip, ImmiihI n 
rnplivr In llio rollrrM to pnipitiiilo i\w Kixl <if (ho mmi. 
TIh' hnlllo of wiito hnikoti till [\w Nliip'i« prow (o day Im 
our \\k\y of *rrililriiiiif{ tlio \svvV of tlir vrfiNol (o ho 
hninrhril niul iiiMuriiiK hrr koocI hit*k. 'V\\v olil form Im 
k«*pl. hill whiil a (*hitiiKo in (ho NpUMd" > 

|)u( (hr vi(iih(y mill N(rriif{(h <if ivitl rrHf(iHit in only 
oiihiinnMl hy (ho (riiiinftiKitiii of (ho Kro>viitf{ muMiil 
roiiNrioiiMioNM iii(o now foriim iiiui iiio(ho(lN of o\proM« 

Nlon. 'rhll( NOiMlll i*OIIN(*ioUNllONM rotlluitlM (ho «*OllN(ltll(| 

oiivohipiiiK roiihly of huitiiiii oxporioiioo, \Vi(hou( it 
hhhvi(hiiih.*iiii l)o<*onioM ntiiirt*hy. Ily iiioiiun of i( (ho 
iiithviihiiil \H hhMt(ino(l wi(h (ho Kivii( niovoiiioii(N of 
hi.*4lory iiiiil is h\Av (o (riiitmriHi (ho iiioiiioitdiry iimi 
ilhiMivo iii(or(*N(M of (ho moiinu<ium itiiil iiiii(oriiil phiiNoM 
<if lifo. In (ho orgiiniv.od oiror(M of Win Kronp priniU 
(ivo nuin rol( hiiUNolf in lonj^uo wi(h \i\h\ ptiworM. Tho 
wiih*niiiK Noopo iiihI inoroiiMiuft (*on(rol of ooiiNoitiuM, 
rooponi(ivo hovu\\ oiHorpriNOM Iiiim only onhiiiUTtl (hut 
riiiiNrioti.HinvNN of (ho niiif(ni(niio luul initrvohitiM ohiir- 
ai*(or of (ho forooN wi(h whi(*h (ho indiviilniil \h iillioil. 
If (ho .*4onNo of piir(ioipii(ion in (ho (rilml wiirf^ of doMort 
noinittls. or (ho rif{h( (o nhiiro in (ho hiirvoM( tif (ho 
li((h' IiiikI of riih'M(ino oonhl iiniufio (ho r(*lif(iHUM Non(i« 
nioii(.s of Knilidiilo iiini iiwo. how nuM*h tloopor unci 
rirhor niiiy ho (ho rolif{ioUM oitiiM^itiuMiOfiM whi(*h hohU 
in iniiiKiini(ion (ho inunonfio univorNo tif nuMlorn moI- 
oiioo itinl ] It is.MvsMOM (ho koy (o no niiiiiy NO(*ro(N of 
wolfiiro iinil progroMs. If (ho NyniholM of (liii( lidlti 
Hinipio hiiiiiiin wurhl itrouMotl (ho dovolitm unci oiidiu- 
HiiiNin iif NonNi(ivo nion. (ho itynihoU of (ho proNont 
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world have meaning and value to produce still greater 
reverence and more efficient service. 

We have thus far considered the nature of religion 
and the processes by which it arises in the social expe- 
rience of the race. It is important also to view the way 
in which these organized social values of the group are 
appropriated by the individual, and to analyze the 
psychical phenomena which they produce in individual 
experience. 



PART III 

THE tUSG OF RKLIUION IN THE INDIVIDUAL 



(IIAITKU XI 



ltlCI4(Ht)N AND (^llliaUI(U)l) 



SiNrio ivli^ioii is itltMitidt^d with thr fullt\Ht and nioHt 
iiitniM* Mirial (*(iu.st*itiusiu\ss, \\w proMnii of tho ri.sr t»f 
rrligitiii in tht^ indivitlual rrMolvt^s itsrlf into \\\t^ {{Uvh- 
tion (»f lilt* tirigin of his muial ronM(*i(ni.snt*hH. Kvt^ry 
hnntan hring i-*< (MMifrontt'tl frtnn birth with tht^ ho(*ial 
(Mi'^toni'i anil .stMitinn^ntM ut \\\h gronp. If ht^ i\uvH not 
ivsptintl to tluMn fnini tht^ (IrMt. it in not ht^rauhtt^ tht^y 
aiv not prt\M*nt in in.stitntionN, lic^lirfM, and practitv.s 
ron*itantly rnrirt'ling hi.s lifti. It \h l)tn*aniio ht^ iUh'h ntit 
p(i.v*4tv»ih rapat'ityi intt^rr.itMi t^xpt^rit^nrt^. and innigina- 
ti(»n for .^nt'h things. It in, tht^rrft»rt^i tht^ task tif p.sy- 
rluilogy to invt*htigatt^ tho natnrt^ ut tht^ i*hiUI with 
rt*ftM't*niv to hi?i ivlatitm tti miiial and rrligionM idt^ai^ 
ami arlivitit\H. anti tti dt^ttrniint^ at what pt^riod and 
nndt*r what rin*nni.stanr«\s tht^ individnal attains tho 
t*apa(*ilir.i and intnvhth whirh t^nahlt^ hiin to »hart^ 
fnll\ in thr t*ontnuutily lift^, 

For thi.i pnrpoMf. a hrit^f wnrvey af \\\t^ various 
pt'riods of t^hildhotul \h Mnggt^.stivt^, 'V\w tln^ory of 
ivrapilnlalion in tht^ (*hihl of tht^ stagt^N in rarial dt^vc^l- 
itpmrnt ii not a t rn.it wtirt hy gnult^ ht^rt^. That tht^ory 
has Ut^vw nuuliUrd hy tht^ rt^otignition of "whort-rnts" 
and tho iidlnentr tif tht^ ininn^tliatt^ Norial t^nvironnn^nt 
in tlu^ tlt^vrhtpnuMit of tim indivhlnal.' Tht^ Murer 

» Hitlilvviii, M^Hlikl /Vff>/ti|*if«0iil. |i. 40; TtumiMJi, Nim* mniI Mijpi#I^« 
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method is observation and analysis of individual chil- 
dren in reference to mental progress and awakening. 

The period of infancy extends from birth two and a 
half or three years. The baby exercises his muscles 
and sense organs through impulsive and instinctive 
reactions. This activity is increasingly selective and 
results in such control of the larger muscles as is 
involved in creeping, walking, and in the hand-eye 
movements. The use of the sense organs and usually 
some proficiency in speech are gained by the third 
year. The organism, during this period, is chiefly 
concerned with nutrition and with the larger bodily 
movements and adjustments. The infant is not posi- 
tively a member of the human world if judged by his 
ability to participate in it in a human way. He is 
more nearly on the level of animal life, though in 
ability to care for himself, he is inferior to other ani- 
mals. The actions of the infant, not being guided or 
conditioned by individual judgment, are non-moral 
and non-social. The infant is not a person in any 
proper functional sense. Modem psychology denies 
to the mature individual the possession of a ""soul" in 
the sense of a substantial and static entity within him» 
and only accepts the term reluctantly when it is made 
synonymous with person or agent. It is therefore still 
less defensible to think of the infant as possessing a 
soul. He is an active, sensitive, growing organism on 
the way to become human, to be a person and to grow 
a soul or cfharacter^ As an infant, he is therefore non- 
religious. 

The six years extending from infancy to second 
dentition approximatdy cover the period of early 
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rliil(lii(Mul. llort^ piiyHioiii nrtivily nitUitiiioM (loiuiiuini 
with iiuirr iintMiiioti to dolaiU. **Tlio ritild now likoM 
t(i play giiiurs thai IomI Iho nharpiioHM of Iho NciiMrM; 
ho hkcvs to oxporiiuriit with now iiiovonioiilM to 
walk on tiptoo, to nkip and (hui(*o» to play lliiftor- 
^aiurs. to (lniw» to Ntrhift hoacls, and no on." ' Imita- 
tion \H Ntronft now. Tho otrnpationN of tho porMotiM 
aliont him lHMM)mo his modols. llo plays Nrhool, 
rhnrrh, and Ntoro. lioys apo tho nuninorM of their 
oldrr l»ri»lluM*s. and ^irls drli^ht to woar h>ng drosNOM 
and (*arc for thoir dolls as thoy sor mothers and nnrsos 
raring for thrir rhari^os. TUv plays aro imitativo and 
n'pelilions. Thoy aro nmrkod l>y predominant inter- 
est in pers(»ns. Inanimate olijeets are personified. 
Mr. Wind, Mr. Itain» and Jaek Trost areeharaetersof 
varying rapriee and henignity. All (»lijtH*ts of interest 
areKiven nannvs. As memory and inni^ination develop, 
tales are invenle<l,and there is|treat interest in hearing 
storit»s. "Children's lies" helonjt to this period whero 
fniKincMitary, rand(»m impressions and inniKimitivo 
IcMideneles are not eheeked liy any adecpnite appreeia* 
lion of the distimMions between trnth and lh*lion. Tho 
ehild delights in the train of inui^os anti in the exprtm- 
sions of shork ami stirprise whieh he is able io elieii 
from playmates and elders hy his assertions. 

The cMids in whi(*li the ehild interests himself np to 
thc« a^c* of ahont nine are inunediate and momentary, 
lie d(*liKltts in nonsense rhymes and jiiiKles largely for 
the scMisnons joy of the rhythm and of the rhymitiK 
words. His a(*tivities in the sann^ way show the limited 
natnreof his interest. **The ehihl enjoys the uelion 
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for its own sake without much reference to any end. 
Little children who are playing *Pom pom pullaway/ 
for instance, may forget all about the goal in the de- 
light of running, and end the game in a chase. So also 
a little fellow begins to draw the story of the Three 
Bears, gets interested in making the bear, and covers 
his paper with bears. The movement or activity is 
what he enjoys. He does not care for making some thing 
so much as he does for going through the movements 
of making." * Many acts often attributed to childish 
destructive tendencies are really due to this delight in 
activity. Knocking down the pile of blocks is much 
the same as building it up, so far as the exercise of 
energy is concerned, with the added interest due to 
the crash which accompanies the collapse. The child 
does not estimate the consequences of his deed. He 
strikes matches and delights in the pretty flames of the 
burning papers without realizing the danger of burning 
down the house. He finds a loose tile on the hearth 
and proceeds to pull up one tile after another, and is 
unable to understand the anger and dismay of his par- 
ents upon finding the wreck he has caused. It is the 
little girFs love of using the scissors which leads her to 
cut oflf her own hair or to gash her dress. When repri- 
manded she does not know why she does such things 
and is unable to appreciate the full meaning of the 
prudent mother's extended remarks upon thoughtful- 
ness and economy. The child's experience is piece- 
meal and haphazard. His extreme suggestibility is 
further evidence that he does not hold in mind the 
ends to which acts lead. His interests are momentary, 

1 A. E. Tanner, The CkUd, p. 287. 
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only Mliglttly ivlutt^d, uiitl thort^ftirt^ Imvt^ littlt^ritu|uc^iu>e 
tir tHiiiMihlrut^y. All phu.it^ii t»f hiM \\uv\i\ uro of (ItiM 
fra^iiitMilury t'hanu'lrr, lie duos ut»l httltl lii.i iiiiaut^M 
apart fnuii {\\v\v iiiotdi* mipoiiMt^H, llo Iiuai no iiiiilltHl 
and propiu'tiontnl (MiiuH^plitui tif hiiu.st^lf, \\[h \u\HH\\\g 
frrliu^.i art^ Iht^ tlt^lrriiiiuiiig fat*l(»r.i in (Miiilrtilliiig \\\h 
at'ls. Ili.i iiuMiuiry is .ihort, aiul llio t*t»rrtH*li(inM aiul 

iMItHMiraKt'lHtMll.^ for tHMtlllirl IIIUmI llt^iMUIIUM*ltM| iie(*t^ii- 

harily with liii likt\i aitd di^iliktvi. in'tMt willi Win HtmHW- 
oui ploa.iun*.i aiul paiui. ThrMo may l»o tif llu^ (*rudt^r 
Mi»rl tif t*(irp(iral pmiiiiliiiuMil aiul M>vtn*t-iiu'al rt^warcU, 
or lltry may hc^ of llm mort^ liumaim (*liarartor of diH- 
ripliuary MiltMtt*t^ aitd tnturalivt^ pl^^V* 

This fragiiuMtlary aittt immrdialt^ t*liara(*icM* of tlit^ir 
r\pt«rirmv arromtli in lar^n lut^aMiirt^ Uw tlu^ indivitlii- 
ali'^m, llir srllisluuviH. and llitM*rm^lly of t*hiltlrtMi. TluMr 
piM'Moualily i.i narn»\v and (*rnttu*t*tl in tho fm^ling of llm 
inonnMtl. 'VUvy do not go la^ytintt t|t*liglit in lluMi* tiwn 
ai'livily to (*on.iidtM* il,i rlTt^(*t nptui tilhrrs in any pt^r- 
honal way. It i.i \\\v niovt^ntMit and a(*tion of Iht^ ti»r- 
nuMttt*d animal or t*hild whit*li tlu\v imlitv, Thrrt^ is u 
.^lalisfarlitin in linding tuio'.s ^irlf aldt^ to prodni*t^ awvU 
livi*ly t^tViH't.i, This hvwm^ of power, of novelty and 
rnrionity, \h tpiite detat*hed fnnn any adeipnUe appre- 
rialion of the feelings of the (»ne tormented. The ex- 
pt*rieni*e and organi/tMl inuigery are laekingi withont 
whii*h p(i*nuonMit and etimprehensive soeiai altiludeti 
are impo.v-iihie in any hnnnui heing, whether ehihl or 
atlnll. The inlelle<*tnal lift^ reileets this eha(»ti(\ nn- 
organi/.t*d ^tate in the eham^e aMMoeialitinAi wliieh it 
maktvs. Tht*ologii*al ideas are eanghl up piet^emeal 
and Nnperth*ially. The delighl of ehihiren in fiurieti. 
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sprites, and goblins, whose conduct is more or less 
capricious and always mysterious, is evidence that 
children do not demand unity and consistency in 
the "supernatural'* beings of their fancy* They pre- 
fer action, cleverness, and spectacular achievements. 
Sully cites many instances of the tendency of children 
to assimilate the idea of God to their scale and manner 
of thinking. In his admiration for the workmanship 
of the Creator, which he was nevertheless under neces- 
sity of putting into terms of human labor, one little 
boy, on seeing a group of workingmen returning from 
their work, asked his mother: "^ Mamma, is these 
gods?' *God,' retorted the mother. *Why?' * Be- 
cause,' he went on, *they makes houses, and churches, 
mamma, same as God makes moons and people and 
'ickle dogs.' Another child, watching a man repair- 
ing the telegraph wires that rested on a high pole at 
the top of a lofty house, asked if he was God."* In his 
prayers the little child asks earnestly for toys and 
pleasures, and if they are not obtained, falls out with 
God as easily as with a playmate. All attempts to 
inculcate ideas of divine omnipotence, omniscience, 
and ubiquity inevitably result in confusion and literal- 
ism. The mind can only operate on the basis of its 
experience, and when that is limited all objects are 
determined and limited accordingly. The little child 
displays only faint traces of a sense of personality, 
appreciation of social relations and of ends or ideals be- 
yond the moment. He is, therefore, lacking to a large 
degree in the attitudes which are essentially social and 
spiritual. In so far as he does possess such interests 

' James Sully, Studies oj Childhood^ p. 127. 
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Miul viiluoM ho \n niornl iiiul roli^iouiii, ImiI il \h a 
nuiltrr (if Huu\\\ iU'uvxH^ iiiul of nVmUl hv^t\\\\^\\\HH. 
Miiny lliiiiKN in ivIi^^iouM liMttiry iiiul pratMicv, how- 
ever, iilfonl jMiiiilM of (*oii(iM«t lit \\\\H lovrl. Suolt twp 
ilio Itrroir cIoihIm of iiidivithiuN, Iho outwimi iMifiloiiiM 
of (InvMM. food, tiiiKnilioii, wiir. iiiul (Tiviuoiiiitl. Hipmo 
lunlrrials, wovrn into nlory form iiiul mM forlh in pio* 
tntVN, in (Iriunitlir rrprrmMiliitioii. iiihI in niiiinntl nrtM, 
nni ho itpproprinliMl hy tho ohihh hnt thoir fnll iniKnilU 
oiOHM' loul Ihoir fnnthunontnlly roh^ionM (|nnhly iim 
oontph*\ NO(*inl phonoinonii iiro hoyond \\\h poworn. 

In hitor (*hihlhooih \vlu(*li oxIoniU from f«o(*on(l 
donlilion lo (*nrly pnhorty» that in from ahoni tho 
ninth lo Iho Ihirh'onth yoar. tho hrain haM roat^hod 
appro\iinat(*ly thi' normal adnit woifcht. and tho 
powotVM of Konorali/.alion. oompariMon. and analyMiM 
aro atlainrd. hnl Ihoro in a hiok of oxporiom^o and (mui- 
i«o(|nonily of ahihiy to onlor th'oply into tho hovU\\ 
oxporirnroi>« of maluro porMonin. During Ihi^ poriod in- 
tiT0N|.«4 gradually with'ii. Tho oliihl \h ahh' lo pnrNiio 
moro rrmol(« ond.Nand toomploy moro tMimph'x moaiiM 
to acMMiinplish hi.s pnrpo.<<o.'<, lloliogiiiN loth'for imnio- 
dialo wanl.N fur ftroalor fnturo inloro.<<l.<<, and h*arn.M to 
work Monn'what indinuMly for tho inoro important 
ond.M iM* idoaJN. 

'rhi.M london(\v may ho ilhintratod hi Movoral Mpooilht 
inlonvMl.M. In fr<titt<'^* Iho lioy of ton or twolvo proforM 
Iho.MO \vh!(*h givo opportunity for tlio momt viKoroUM 
phyNii^ai arlivity. This inloronl \h aooompaniod liy in- 
(roaNinf/Nkill.inv(»lvinKlliMTinu.<<ouhir adjust montrt. In 
drawing and \vorKtnan."ihip, thoro \h moro altonlion to 
dot ails. thouKli wilhout proportion. A fow foaturoN in 
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the schematized whole are made prominent, as shown 
in G. S. Hairs "Story of a Sand Pile." Here the bam 
gates were worked out with much greater care than 
other parts of the farm. During these years a marked 
change is noticeable from a pronounced individualism 
toward cooperation and social feeling. "When co- 
operative games are played before eleven, there is 
little feeling of solidarity. The boy is generally willing 
to sacrifice the interest of the group to his personal 
glorification. The earlier interest in such games seems 
to be proportionate to the amount of opportunity 
they afford for the exhibition of personal prowess, but 
the pre-adolescent glories in the fact that it is his club 
or team that has won." * 

This nascent social attitude is conspicuous in the 
intense interest in the organization of secret societies 
and clubs from the tenth to the thirteenth year. But 
the purposes for which these groups are formed show 
that the period is still dominated to a large extent by 
the desire for physical activity and for adventure. The 
clubs and societies of this period are the outgrowth 
of athletic and predatory tendencies. The ends sought 
are somewhat more complex and more remote than 
those of earlier childhood, and there is more concerted 
and sustained effort in their attainment, but they are 
ends impossible of the highest idealization or sociali- 
zation. Investigation of a large number of such organ- 
izations proved that only seven per cent of children's 
clubs are formed before ten, and but one per cent at 
seventeen and later. Eighty-seven per cent are formed 
between ten and fifteen, and seventy-seven per cent of 

^ Irving King, The Psychology qf Child Development, p. 192. 
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thrtn nro iitlilotio luul prrcliitory. Military orfintiiRa* 
tioti.M, H\\v\\ iiM lioyn* hriK<ul(^i^i nro populiir. Frw voU 
untiiry (tr^tittu/.Mtidiin iirr fdrtnrtl in titin prriiul for 
iirt or litrriihiro, iitul praotinilly ntinr for rrligioiiM 
purpo»r».* 

^riio rlioiro of oirupntioii roflrot« tho wunr K**<^^viii)i 
iiliilily to npprmivto tiiotv rnuoto ol>jortf< luul to liohl 
in inuiginitlion rhnrnrlrrM inul rntrrpri54r.N not rhw at 
luoul. T\\v rrMult^ of a stn^iy liy Karl llarnrA ' nhowA 
thai rliildrrn from right to thirtoon rapidly vvnnv to 
rhoitmr rhararlrrn in tho innncMliato rnvirontnont an 
thrir idonK At right yrars f<>rty-t\vo por rrnt flnwr 
rhararlors I'hwr at lunnl, whilo at thirtron only llftorn 
por rrni diil ,mo. TIum whifl of tho oontro of intort*wt 
from a narrow to a widor rango \h fihown in tho wamo 
Mndy in tho faot that tho intotvM in hi.Mtorioal ami 
pnhlio ohara«*lor« was roprosontod l»y wovontoon por 
oont ai olght yoar» and liy nixty-nino por oont at Ihir- 
toon yoarM. 

Tho iniorosl in nuiking oollootion.M of i^tampM, lint- 
ton.M, ooin.M, ixtonoM« ami othor olijo<*t« oonlirniM tho 
fiamo point. Itoforo tho ago of nino tho oollootionM aro 
of trivial ol)jooi5i, from tho immoilialo finrronmlingMi 
ami I ho oollocMionM aro nuulo in a worappy nunmor. 
1'horo i.M no ailompl at »y»tonuitio ola^ifioalion. lint 
aflor tho ago of nino, tho ohiM nmkoi^ moro oolhH*ti<>n« 
ami goos ont of \\\h way to gtM thoni. Tho wooial ton- 
dom\v isNoon in trailing an a moan?< of inoroai<iing thoMo 
f^>llooli«>nM, ami thoro aro moro ilolinito attompti<i Iti 
mako oan^fnl ola^ixifloat ionn. Tho w)oial faotf>r in col- 



li vintf Kin^. Thp /V/^*Ar»/fi(rj^ f(f f'At'M Ihf^^pmfnl, \h ^f)X 
•ThiMirirn Mrnln,** /WiifTftf^fffHtl Sfminnryt vol, vH» |k B IT. 
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lecting is seen in the desire to imitate the example of 
others, and also in the effort to surpass one's associates 
in variety and quantity. 

The results of the varied and minute psychological 
study of child nature lead to the conclusion that reli- 
gion is not an instinct in the child, nor a special en- 
dowment of any kind. Religion is rather an experience 
of groups of individuals resulting from their collective 
and cooperative effort to secure and preserve the 
ideals which appeal to them as possessing the greatest 
value. The child up to about thirteen years is capable 
of only very limited social ideals because his experi- 
ence is too small to afford him the basis for large gen- 
eralizations and for complex, comprehensive, social 
conceptions. He is religious in the degree and to the 
extent to which his powers and experience enable him 
to enter into the religious values of his social environ- 
ment or to find such values in his community life. 
This religious experience, limited and partial as it is» 
demands respect and sympathy from all who are in 
any way responsible for the training of the young. 
They cannot be required without injury to assume the 
forms and terms of the religion of their elders. They 
necessarily live their own life, on the scale of interests 
which is natural to them, and gradually pass on into 
an understanding and support of the institutions and 
activities which growing experience requires. Irving 
King has stated the morality of the child in relation to 
the developed social order in terms equally applicable 
to religion. "It is clear he cannot at first, nor even 
well-nigh to youth, have a comprehension of the 
meaning of the complex system of values recognized 
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l)y Htu^ii'ly, Ih^ (*aii Imrii tlit^ir ineuiiitig only liy meet- 
iiig vvl^i'H fur liiiusolf and rtimljiiNliug ItU <lirtH*( ami 
uiirctltM'tivo a(*li()ii to liroattor Mt^ttiiiK^. Sih*li a pn»- 
vt^HH iicHvrisitaUvH yt'arn of grtiwlh uioiitally and ahuii* 
duiit (»pportuiiity ftu* iiilc^raotion with playiimtt^H and 
c^ldtMVi. Ilnlil lio \u\H \\\\\H Ki'own inti» lliis (uiniplt^x lift^, 
\\h rtM|uiivniont.s nui.it always net^ni t^xtornal and, in a 
NtMiit\ inipustMl npon liiui, , . . On hi^ tiwn plann of 
t^\p(M*i(Mtiv \w \u\H a liniitcnl nuiral nitlti of Iuh ti\vn> and 
\\\v i\v^vvt^ of \\\h adjn.ilnuMitN «if artitin to Iht^Nt^ valut'M 
that \u* ha.s hininrlf wtirked ont may \h^ runntt^d hii« 
nml muralily." ' lV4ift\s«iip Starhnrk rt^markN in doaU 
ing with thin (|Ut\sti(tn, '*('hihlrcMi. likt^ mivaf(rH. ran 
p(».i.st\s.i jn.it j<iu(*h a ivlif{iun a^ tht^y havn mimU and 
hrarti tu (MMuprohond." and insi.itH that **ivliKiou 
rhauffivs ili form ami rontt^nt a.i lifo ('hangt^N," * 

Tliii fun(*tiunal vitnv t»f nn^ntal ihn'rltipmrnt and 
t)f thr ffrowlh tif ivli^iun.i (*onHriunMnt\s.i in (*oiuif(*titin 
with mrntal nnitnrily an<t mirial t^xptMM(Mu*t^ noIvc^m 
muuo uf tln^ thmhiKi^*'*! pny.'/h^M and furniihos pny^ 
rhulogiral rxplanatiun fur ntany rnMtmns with refor-> 
cMuv tu tho trratnuMit ut rliihIrtMi. It haM lit^t^n vwh^ 
ttnnary lu rrgard Iht^ (*hihl a^ tint.iich^ tht^ HU(*ial tinh^ri 
an alicMi and ovtMi an rnt^ny to Iho intc^rrNts whiHi 
adnlt.i t'oiihithMUHJ iuohI impurtant, Tht^ impnUivt», 
nnr(*lhM*liv(^ natnrt^ uf thtM^liihl. whirh pnts him fro« 
qnt*nlly in uppt»iili(»n Iti thc^ Nt*tth*d unh^r of tho 
liotMrly ahuiit liim, makt'N him appear (Mintrary and 
rrlu^lhuus, flippant aiul ch^'cud of revt^rt^nro, On thin 

* Irxiii^ Kih)i. Thtf Piiyi^hohi/y i\f CkiU /Vi>i)/t*/MMi>M^ pp. 1%i7i l.iN, 

• l\ IV Stuil.iirk. **'riui (*liilil-Miii«l Miitl Chilil-Uulitiitm/' fh* IliUi^ 
Oil/ Mi'f/i/. UHth. p. un. 
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account he has been regarded by many theologians as 
sinful and perverse by nature, and without the capa- 
city for any good thought or deed, until miraculously 
regenerated by supernatural power. The diary of 
Cotton Mather tells how he took his four-year-old 
daughter into his study and "set before her the sinful 
^Condition of her Nature, and charged her to pray in 
Secret Places every day that God for the sake of Jesus 
Christ would give her a new Heart." Even at the 
present day a well-known Presbyterian clergyman 
writes: "The Presbyterian doctrine concerning the 
relation of young children to God is this: That by 
original nature, in their first state, they are in a state 
of deficiency, needing the touch of divine grace with 
regenerative power, before they are made the subjects 
of salvation. This touch of divine grace or regenera- 
tive presence in the child life may come at birth, or, as 
I believe and I think others do, may come before birth 
or quickly after." * Such an opinion may reveal a 
more human conception of God among theologians 
to-day, but it is chiefly significant as a survival of an 
unpsychological notion of childhood and of the man- 
ner of its development. Those older theologians who 
believed that the touch of divine grace was given in 
the period of later childhood had some basis of fact 
for their theory, for it is true that the child then begins 
to display genuine social interests and is able to have* 
some real contact even with the extreme orthodoxy of 
the old Calvinistic religion. But to suppose that the 
religious nature is miraculously implanted at birth 

^ Letter to Professor Coe quoted in his work. Education in 
and Morals, pp. 66 f. 
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or brforo hirlh lirlnt.VN iiUMMiMiiHlont iiiut uiiMnoniiftc 
utriiN. ImiIIi of ivIiKitMi iiiul of liiiiuiin nntuiv. 

Mnny (*linui|iioii,s of tlio rhilil. iviuMiiiK iiK'tittNl tlio 
oldrr \'\v\\ tlint ho \h irroliKioUN iitid ih^pnivotl. hiivo 
po.Milnl II rc^liKitHiN tiiiiniv. iiiNtiiu*l,(»r NoiiNr with wlii(*h 
\\\v v\\'\U\ in cmhIo\v(mI iitui whirh is niptililo of nwnkiMi* 
itift Mini tlovrlopnuMil iitulrr pniprr nitrlurr. Iliil il \h 
not iirrrNsary to iinniiiiio Nit(*li ii rrligioiiN tuiliins itiiil 
pMyi*lii)loHinil iiinily.HiM dooN luil jiiNlify it. All tliiit 
p.MyrlioloiLry p(M*tiiil.M \h tho (MinrluNton tliiii lltn infaiil. 
\H noil rl*li^ioll,s, tion inoriili iiiul iion por.Mtiiiil; that in 
riirly ohiMliooil iiiipiilsivo, mcminuou.s mirtioiiN toK^Mlirr 
with tiliMirpltoii ill iiiiiniMliiitfMJrtiiil.s iiiul friiKinontiiry 
iiitiM*c«slN niiiKo il iiiipoN.MihIo for tho (*hiM utiilrr tiiiio 
yrnr.M to pnsN hoyoiiil tlio iioit rrliKioii;« and non moral 
allilihlr to any roiiNiilrralilo (lof(ri*ts hut that in lator 
(^hililhooil lip loalioiit thirtiMMi yrarnof afit' ho ri'^ponih 
to nioro iiitcM'ivstM of a Nooial and idoal rharai^tor. and 
tlniN nuiiiiro.Ml.M t(*ndon(*ir.s and attitndo.«« whirh aro 
roliKioiiM in (*hara(*tor. ThoNo hoKinninKM of n^liKionM 
lif<* aro I ho aiHMiinpaniniont of i*rndo oodporativo ao» 
tivitio.N. 'Hioy aro tliollr.Mt KloaniNof thom^iMoof powor 
and opportunity whioh romnlt fi*oni toani work and 
from Nooial organisation, lint tho dii>«tanoo whioh Ntill 
NoparaltvM Iho individual of lato ohihllmod from tho 
ailnll Nooial and roiiKioiiM worhl \h Noon in tho tondonoy 
of tliivMo jnvcMiiit* organi/.ation.s to ho MtsTot and to onl- 
tivalc* a (M*rtain opposition and atdaKoni.Mm to tho 
largiT .Mooial ordor, TIum \h notahio in tho KantfM of 
hoys whioh dolight to maintain a kind of trihal lifo 
of thoir own. (i. Stanh\v llall Nnmmariy.oN tho invoMti- 
gations of (inliok on this Miihjoot. "(iiiliok Iuim ntuditMl 
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the propensity of boys from thirteen on to consort 
in gangs, do 'dawsies' and stumps, get into scrapes 
together, and fight and suffer for one another. The 
manners and customs of the gang are to build shanties 
or 'hunkies,' hunt with sling shots, build fires before 
huts in the woods, cook their squirrels and other 
game, play Indian, build tree-platforms, where they 
smoke or troop about some leader, who may have an 
old revolver. They find or excavate caves, or perhaps 
roof them over; the bam is a blockhouse or a battle- 
ship. In the early teens boys begin to use frozen snow- 
balls or put pebbles in them, or perhaps have stone- 
fights between gangs than which no contiguous African 
tribes could be more hostile. They become toughs and 
tantalize policemen and peddlers : * lick ' every enemy 
or even stranger found alone on their grounds; often 
smash windows; begin to use sticks and brass knuckles 
in their fights; pelt each other with green apples; 
carry shiUalahs, or perhaps air rifles." » 

The first spontaneous social interests have therefore 
a certain intense anti-social character, judged from 
the standpoint of the organized institutions of adults. 
Consequently the child, even in this stage of pre- 
adolescence, stands outside the constituted order and 
easily reacts to it as something quite external to him. 
It is not strange then that the developed adult world 
of traditions and inflexible customs should in turn 
regard the child as an alien. In the most civilized so- 
cieties one is not formally recognized as a person until 
after the period of adolescence is nearly completed, 
that is, at eighteen years for females and at twenty- 

^ G. Stanley Hall, Adoleteenee^ vol. ii, p. S96. 
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ont^ yoiirN for \\m\\vh, TIio minor U n wimK ii dopoiulont, 
H |iiii<«Mivo hoiiift hoforo tho liiw. T\w Miiinr In Into iinioo^ 
NaviiKc\<«. Till' iiifaiii in tnhoo luul (Iiuik<m*oum. Aiuoiik 
(lip KallrN. wlini (ho mmmiiuI ItH'tli hvnin lo ho out, llio 
hoy \H tiiKon from iiN.soriiition wit It (ho womon, lm( i^ 
only iiIIowimI ctii tho (tutor t*irrhMif tlio iral worhl of tho 
moil. **('hihhvti aro thiLi^ rojfanhnl nn iiof(iif{ihlo (|iiati- 
tilio.*4 iiiilil aflor pithorly; thoy tako pra(*(i(*ally no 
pari ill lh(' roliftioiiM or Noi^ial ritoM of tho (*hui. . • • 
Thoy art' not (aiiKlit ivIiHiion in luiy formal way ami 
aro fiHM^Iy allowiMl (o hroak wimo hiWM of (ho olan." * 

Tho rotMinl.M of thoir own ohildhood oxporiom*o l>y 
matuiv por.MotiN aihl intoroMlinff oonllrma(ion to tho 
ooiu^hiNions of gonolio p^yt^hoKifty ami (o tlio oh^or- 
vation.M of parlionhir ohihhvn hy Mpo<MaliNtN, Tlio 
roiMU'ds of inoro than oi^hty (ninon whi(*h 1 havo 
KnthiMMMl (*onnrin Iho f(onorali/,ation of Slarhm*k ha^oil 
upon siniihir hmmumLs, IIo Nay.s: *M)no of tho iiionI pro- 
nonniMMl «*haraotori.<«tioM of tho roliKinii of t^liihlliood \n 
thai rr//|//t»>/ is 9h\^thirtiiYl!J t*,vhnial to tht^ oAi/i/ rallitr 
tlnni .HomvUnmi it'hirh /Hw»tr«/».tf'j» iniit^t ififiiiiJioamH*,'* • In 
thon*ph(VN I HMMMVod tolhotpioNlion.Whal impirj^MitttiM 
(lid I ho (^hiirrh sorvi(*oM and tho Sunday S(*hool mako f 
tho mo.sl friM|U(Mil aiiNWor wan that (hoy niado litllo 
or no impnvMHion at all. *Mlp to tho a)(o of twolvo, 1 
know of no drtlnito impi*0MMion tho ohnr(*h Morvioo 
mado on mo. I look it nnn mattor of (*ourNo.** *'l (*an- 
nol ro(*all any impn^NMiotiN that ohnn^h and Sunday 
S(*hool mado oxivpl that 1 aoipiirod a dollnilo hahit 
of allondamv and r(n'oron(H\" "My intMiiory of tho 

• UiKlloy KMil. Niihiffi* i'hiUhtHHl, p. U. 

* K. I>. Slni'liih'k, /Vj^*Ai*/«»|^|y of /Mi|/<i*N, p. IP4i 
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impression that Church and Sunday School made upon 
me is not at all clear." "The impressions made by 
the Sunday School were very vague." "Cannot recall 
impression made by church services and Sunday 
School." 

The experience of others was the feeling that the 
services were not for them. "Church services im- 
pressed me as being the * proper thing' but not par- 
ticularly applicable to us outsiders." "I always felt 
that they had no real significance for any one except- 
ing the elderly and most devout church members." 
Many recall the fact that they were attracted to the 
services by minor factors, the walk or drive, fresh 
clothes, meeting other children, the music, stories, etc., 
elements which would not ordinarily be considered in 
any sense religious. "Sunday School I liked. I en- 
joyed the sabbath freshness, wearing my best clothes 
and meeting with other clean, well dressed children." 
"Sunday was a delightful day. We had a beautiful 
drive through one mile of woodland to the Church, 
and there I met my little friends, and we had such a 
good time visiting while in the Sunday School class. 
I cannot recall any of my teachers or any definite 
impression I received from them, although I must 
have received something." "The Sunday School 
impressed me with sacred things, yet the being with 
other children, especially my cousins, before and after 
Sunday School was the thing that attracted me." 
" Sunday School was pleasant because of the hynms 
and the teacher. Also an interest in learning cate- 
chism and Bible verses." Several speak of liking their 
teachers, enjoying reciting verses, and getting books 
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(rnin Ihn lilirnry. Our prnnnl lo k^I .mili.tifnHion owl 
of lii.«i pfiwor fif riHlurnnrp. "Tlio ('lum^h wrrvlrrw 
worn \\n\ vrry itnproRRivr, only I IhouKht il wnw nu»r 
nnd ri^lit lo Filny Ihrou^rli m lon^ nrrviro hrM^nttno oMor 
otiPA iliil/' 'Plin rhilfrn utuMinfiriotKBi pulij«MMion to 
roulino is oxprnssiMl \\y nnolhrr. "I lirllrvr I woni lo 
SuHflnv Si^lionl hrrnuAP il unvor fM»|prnl toy initul llml 
nny ttllirr pourHO of luiion witn ptinpihlo/* 



CHAPTER Xn 

RELIGION AND ADOLESCENCE 

The results of the psychological investigations of 
religious experience by Starbucks Coe, James, Hall, 
Leuba, and others agree that the period of adolescence 
is preeminently the period of the rise of religious con- 
sciousness in the individual. Statistical inquiries, 
which are likely to be extended in a much more com- 
prehensive way by future observations, are already 
sufficient to show in broad outlines that for the 
individual religion originates in youth. There are 
f oregleams of it in late childhood and marked develop- 
ments of it in mature years, but the period of original, 
spontaneous and vital awakening is the teens. This 
religious experience is, however, not an inevitable and 
uniform occurrence in all individuals. It is conditioned 
by training, environment, physical development, and 
social influences. Religion is subject to the same 
determining factors as are other social phenomena — 
such as language, art, domesticity, patriotism. In any 
society all persons are likely to experience these to 
some extent, but it is not due to their native endow- 
ments alone, nor to accidental circumstances, but to 
the operation of social forces within the experience 
and consciousness of each person. The specific factors 
and processes involved in this variable development 
of the religious consciousness in different persons will 
be treated in other connections. There are two im- 
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porlniU pniblrtUA \o bo CfHiwldcml lirro. One conrrrnn 
I ho oviilonoo llml rollKion wriNOrt in iho iiulivuhml ihir- 
iiiK mlolow»onoo. Tlio olhor in llio tpioNtion of the 
onuj<ioff whioli p^mIuoo IIun roniill in thi^i pono«L 

Ono of (ho ntoFil niKnitloiini nml hont-oNlnhlinhod 
fnrlw winoh Iho now woionoo of iho p»Vf»holofj:y of 
rohylon hns iliMoovoriMl i« thiit oonvormion hohtngA 
prinwnily to Iho yours liohvoon ton ntui Iwonly-flvo. 
T\\\H is Iho poriofl of mlolofloonf*o, lunl jnslittos llio 
ohsrrviilinn IhnI oottvorsion, or Iho hoKintn'n^ of 
roligion, is nn lulolosooni phononionon. Slnrbnok «>h- 
sorvos, "Ihnl if o«»nvorsion hiis nol ooonrrod lioforo 
Iwonly, Iho ohnnoos nro nnnill lluit il. will ovor l>o 
oxporionooil/' ' foo iYrin^s lo^olhor Iho onsos of 
I7S4 niott nnti rnuls IhnI Iho HvoriiK^ ngo of ilto ntost 
ihMMsivo roliKious iiwnkonin^ or n>nvorsion is 1(1.4 
yonrs. This rosnll is nunio nif>ro si^tn'Oonnl by nolin^ 
Ihiil Iho l7H|i oMsos nro fjnlhoroil liy tlilToronI invosli- 
^nlors frntn iliiVoronl (cr^uips «if poopio, ntnl onoh sol t)f 
rn«»os n^roos olosoly with Iho nvornjjo n^o of Iho wholo 
tnnnbor. (J. Sinnloy llnll brittKn logolhor ovor fonr 
IhiMisnnil onsos of tnon in whom Iho nvorn^ ngo of 
ronvorsion is nboni sixloon.' Ilo niso tpuilos loss noon- 
rnlo obsorvniions of oynn^olisls nml minislors bnsod 
npon oxiomloil pxporionoo, Thoso otmtlrm in K^nornl 
lorms Iho foro^oin^ oonolnsions. All n^foo IhnI bo- 
Iwoon Ion nml Iwonly ivli^ions nwnkoninii ooonrs in 
fnr Iho Inr^osl nnmbor. Hoforo ftml nflor Ihnl porioil 

» K.. I>. HiArlinok* 7*^** /Vyf^Wftfry qT IMifjim, p. <R. ('imvnrNton 
{« liiMp ufffHl \\\ (Itn hnmili'r it^nup, nlffnlfyhtK no |mriiiMilAr \^*\\^ of 
AnnKf'oittB. 

* <J. M. IIaII. ,<r/f»/r*ffHry, vol. If. p. <P0. 
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the number is relatively very small. Professor Coe, 
in his more recent investigations, considers early 
adolescence, about the age of twelve, the more impor- 
tant turning point. This is the time when the "gang 
impulse" is strong, and under proper training it is 
available for the larger, socializing process of reli- 
gion.* It is probably true that the age of joining the 
church, especially in many protestant bodies, does not 
correspond to the time of first religious interest in the 
child, owing to the very common opinion that a child 
of twelve is too young to understand the obligations 
of church membership. This opinion in turn may be 
ascribed to the practice once prevalent in many com- 
munions of requiring all candidates for membership to 
make an elaborate statement of faith and to subscribe 
to a difficult creed. When, however, the reception of 
candidates is based less upon theological doctrine and 
more upon interest in other aspects of religion or upon 
formal catechisms, it is customary to receive them 
into membership in early puberty. At that time the 
impulse is less conscious of itself and less critical, but 
it may serve as the means of genuine attachment to 
the social group or religious body. Starbuck found the 
curve representing conversions contained three pro- 
nounced peaks indicating the points at which the 
greatest number of conversions occurred. These were 
at the ages for males of twelve, sixteen, and nineteen, 
the highest being at sixteen. He also found that these 
years represented well marked stages in the physical 
and mental development of adolescence. At twelve, 
with the beginnings of puberty, there is great im- 

^ G. A. Coe, Education in Religion and MoraU, p. i56. 
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imvsMUUiiihilil.v and roMpoiiMivoiir.sM io huvu\\ hxh^vh-' 
lion. Al Ni\lroii Iho ph^'Minil uiul pMyrliinil frniuMil of 
ndolr.Mvnro im iiI iIm hri^lil. iiiul al iiiiirltTii. nuMilal 
iiuiliirily aiul iiiorci rraMoiuul (ItriMioiiN aro rliararlrr^ 
Ulir.* 

In lilnrKU*al t*linrt*hoM prarliral wiNiloni lliiHinKti 
lonft r\|MM'i«*nrr \u\h lUod npon \\\\h prrioil of adoloN" 
(vnro aN I ho luvsl linio for ronlirnialion. (irnilrr 
intp«u'lanrr lirlon^s lo llii.s fat*l Ihan In f$rni*rally ivro^- 
ni/iMJ, Minro .snrli a prarlirn involvrM a iT(*of;nilion of 
Ihr iilnr.vs and rrailinrNMof rhihirrn lotMilrrinIo \\wst^ 
ivlalions. Anuuift Ihr orlhodox JIvwh Ihr ohlr^l form 
of ronlirnialion lakivs plaro al IhirUrn, Tho (*liil(l 
n«)\v JMUMMnrM rrMponsihli^ for \\\s own ads. Tlir falhrr'n 
rtvsponsilulily (*ra.M*M. Tho hoy l»ot*onirM a nirnihrr of 
lhr«*onf,'rrf{alion,andlniMlhr v\n\\\ lo parliripalo in llm 
MM'virr of worship. In Itonuui (*alholir ronnlrir.s. Ilio 
n^v of roniiiinalion varir.s. In llaly ninHrnuilion nuiy 
\iV rtMMMviMJ i\s t*arly hh Novrn. In Krantv and llrlKiuni 
Ihr t*arli«vst iifj^r for I ho rilo \h Ion, whih* in Anu^'ioa it 
is t*h*von or hvolvo. In I ho (irook Hn.s.sian (*hnroh oon- 
fossion. \vhit*h tako.s I ho plaoo of tMniHrnnilion. ooonrM 
ahoni oiKJil. Thoro \h roa.son lo holiovo, howovor. that 
Ihort* has \n*n\ a londonoy horo lo roniovo hat*k lo an 
oarli«*r a^** I ho rilos whioh woro onoo ohsorvotl at 
pnhtM'ly. jn.sl as (*ir(Munoision anionK il^t' Jowm sooniM 
lo havo hoi^n niovod haok from oarly adolosoont^o lii 
infanoy. In I ho Kpisropal (*hnrt*h in Knghind and 
Amorira fiWU aro si*hhun oonllrnunl oarlior Ihan 
t\V(*lvc\or hoysoarlior Ihan fonrloon. In Iho Lnlhoran 
Chnrrh oonlirnwili«»n oo(*nrM at fonrloon or lifloon, 

• K. 1>. Him hut k» i V*i»/tiyj^ i(f HMyion, |i|i. »U, 4iNI. 
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These ceremonies of confirmation in the religion of 
modern society correspond to the initiatory rites of 
primitive peoples. Such rites are wiiversal. They 
indicate in an impressive way the radical change 
which transforms the individual during puberty and 
adolescence. "The universality of these rites and 
their solemn character testify impressively to a sense 
of the critical importance of this age almost as wide as 
the race." ^ 

The external evidence could scarcely be more con- 
clusive that the period of adolescence is the time in 
which the individual enters naturally upon religious 
and other social relations. At this time his social 
nature blooms into full power, so that the inner ca- 
pacities and energies respond for the first time with 
spontaneity and depth of interest to the established 
customs and institutions of the race. The limited and 
external attitudes of the child give way before a sense 
of the importance of the group and of the ideal val- 
ues of the social world. 

This new social attitude, of which religion is the 
deepest and most intimate phase, is capable of still 
further explanation. The period of adolescence is 
marked by rapid and thorough-going changes in the 
whole physical and psychical nature. The entire body 
increases in size and weight. From fourteen to sixteen 
American boys average an increase in height of four 
and one-half inches. Girls from eleven to thirteen 
become five inches taller. The heart, lungs, and repro- 

^ G. S. Hall, Adolescence, vol. ii, p. 2S2. The chapter gives a survey 
of initiation ceremonies among savages, in classical antiquity, during 
the Middle Ages and throughout Chrbtendom. 
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thiol ivc orKnn.*< utnlrrKo rcMunrkiihIo tlovolopinrni In 
{\\\H porioiL Tlio nni.NrloM ituToit.No in \v\\n\\\ luul Hiirk- 
nr.'^M, iind iiooimliit^ to moiuo invoNti|i(ntorM (ho tnuMritliir 
[\hh\\v ^rowM fnNtor (hiritiK pithorly thiin iiny ollior 
ti«.'<nf\ 1'horo \h rohilivrly uroal roNlMliuiro to tliNonMC. 
Hofoiv ptihorty tito hrnrt i.i Ninnll roliilivo to tho 
iirlorirs, hnl iit tnnturily \\\v \\vi\v\ in Inr^o iiiul tiio 
nrtrrifVM rolnlivoly Ntuiill. Tho hltMMl-piH^N.Nim* in ronw- 
(pirnlly ^iviilly iiihI rvon .Nuddonly iiirrfMiMul diiriiift 
puhorly. At hirllt tlio Miitioii of tito hoiirl. to tho 
nrl(M*i(\M i.M ns "i.^ to 40; nt llio i)0){itutinK <>f puberty it in 
IIS I U) to AO: ntul in iniiliirily it i^ ns 41)0 to (II. TIiono 
iiinl ollirr rluinK<''^ luivo boon invoNtiKHtod in ^mit 
tlrtnil. (t. Sliinl(\v llnIK in liis onryrlopnlir work on 
AdoloM'onoo. Iui!4 hrouKlit to^otltor n ^turpriNin^ fiuul 
of infornintion roniM'rninK tlio rliiinKtv*^ inridrnt. to 
inlolfvsronl dovolopniont. Nearly nil of tltrN(M*liiinKOJ<i 
•irr IhoMo tif onhir^oniont, inorotiMotl vitiiHly.rniotionnI 
HniNitivily. iitul inlrllorliinl powor. 

Tlio mil nil iiinl dotrnniniiiK fiirtor in this wlioln 
prrioil i.M tho nppoiiniiiro iiiiil inntitrinK of tho homiiiI 
insi inrt . No ol hor font iin* of t ho ootnplox ohiuiKo «*tun« 
piiros in iinportanoo with thi?i. It \s thnorKiitnV.inKnnd 
oonli*ollinK fnotor. AihiloNoonoo niny ho ohnriiotorirf^l 
*'iiM priniiirily tho tiino whon youth otiniom to nin- 
?ioioii.siios.m>f tho .Moxitiil fitnotioiiH.iind whon tho oliiof 
pn>hIoni of otionliniition \h thnt. of inljiiMtniont to tho 
vnhio.M of tho Nooiiil or^iuuHni in whioh lio livoH." ' At 
pnhorly tho moiiI of authority MliiftM from tho oiitor to 
till* iiiiior worhl. Tho iiiNlinot whioh hithorto niovotl 
paront.H and loaohorM to protoot ami fiiriiior tho woU 
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fare of the individual now lives within his own nature* 
urging him forward to act for himself in the compan- 
ionship and social life which love creates. This in- 
stinct radiates into many forms of expression both 
direct and indirect. Religion embodies many of these 
complex, ideal manifestations of the sexual impulse in 
varying degrees of elaboration in institutional agen- 
cies and in theoretical conceptions, according to the 
different levels of social evolution. This relation of 
sex and religion has sometimes received such partial 
and inadequate expression as to make the claim of 
such connection seem absurd and repulsive. This is 
true of those accounts of religion which emphasize 
vulgar, sensual cults as particularly typical of the 
nature of religion. Both the synchronous appearance 
of the sexual instinct and religious awakening, and the 
common social character of the two, point to their 
fundamental connection. "Nor is religion degraded 
by the recognition of this intimate relationship, save 
to those who either think vilely about sex or who lack 
insight into its real psychic nature, and so fail to real- 
ize how indissoluble is the bond that God and nature 
have wrought between religion and love." * Starbuck 
says, "The fact that spiritual upheavals centre mostly 
in the early years of adolescence rests ultimately upon 
the new developments then taking place in connection 
with the reproductive system. The physiological birth 
brings with it the dawning of all those spiritual accom- 
paniments which are necessary to the fullest social 
activities. . . . This is the time biologically when one 
enters into deep relation with racial life. In a certain 

' G. Stanley Hall, Adolescence, vol. ii» p. 293. 
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fleiii^e tht^ i*t^liKiouri life in im irradiutiuii tif the rfpro* 
tlurlivt^ iiislliirl." * 

Thuiiit^ who reK^inl rt^ligitia »s u pervfrsicui of tlie 
Hoxiial iii.*«tiurt. ami tlioMt^ who roiiNult^r irliffioii ati 
aiilaKouistu* to this iiiHtiiH*ti may he am^wrrnl with 
farl.s. Phallir worship in oftrii (Mttul aM evidt^iire of tlie 
pervtM'.'iioii of tht^ M^xual iii.sliiuM. ('rawh\v ivplit^ii 
that, 'Thalhr worship propter is, htiwt^vrr, t*xtivmrly 
raiv, if, imItHMt, it ovt*r orcurs; vtMU*rali(»u, it is triu\i.s 
fivqiuMitly foumi, hut this like many a so-rallt^cl riilt. \h 
himply ail ailirmatioii of tht^ sacMvdiio.ss of lift^. No stu« 
(ItMit of aiithropoh)f{y now ivf^arils as serious the many 
attrmpis whirh have heeti made to raise su(*h eases to 
the rank of orgaiii/etl 'phallie religions/"* lii the 
ermler ivlif*ioiis where prac^ticvs revolt iiif{ to the mtul- 
erii heiihe are fouiul. it is yet true that there is a love of 
life whi(*h alFortls a (Trtaiii idealivatioii of the life- 
giviiift proi*es.ses upon whi(*h attention has lieen lixed. 
Among primitive peoples the ffods were the givers of 
life and of material hle.^sings, im^luding the young tif 
the (hu'ks and the ehildren of the family. The gtids 
were the gotis tif fertility, of reproduetion. All agen- 
eies and pnarsses of this reprodm^tive life were sati'ed, 
Tliest*\ual organs and the sexual aets were saeretl.and 
they wen^ aeeortlingly eonseerated liy rt*ligious eere- 
monies. The very antagonism whieh stmie elaim to 
diseover hetween developetl religion and the sexual 
instinet is due \o the faet that, religious eustomtA 

> K. I>. Htnilmrk. r^yt^hi^i^gy f|f Ht^liyum, |i. 401. Tim hv\ timl Htitr- 
limk tl«Ki4 not (sr)i<i|> tluttrly the full iiu|»lit^tttu»iiit of Ihin view tlutM uul 
%vt?Ak«Mi tilt-* fiir«-tf of tilt) ttliovt) dtttttmiDiit tif fmtti 
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tend to regulate and thereby preserve and idealize 
this instinct. Any ascetic tendencies in developed 
religions are more than offset by the scrupulous, 
sympathetic regard for the reproductive life, which is 
expressed by making marriage a sacrament, circum- 
cising or christening the infant, conceiving the deity 
as father, and exalting motherhood in worship and 
in art. 

It is important to follow in some detail the workings 
of this instinct in the period of adolescence in order to 
make clear in what sense religion is regarded as an 
"irradiation of the reproductive instinct." It is the 
social character of the sexual nature which makes 
it so important in religion. This may be shown in 
terms of the socializing process which accompanies 
the rise of the sexual instinct in the individual. With 
the beginning of adolescence the social impulses mani- 
fest themselves in ways and with an intensity which 
cannot be accounted for in terms of imitation, of in- 
tellectual development, or of social pressure. There 
is something so spontaneous and irresistible about the 
social interests of youth as obviously to indicate that 
they have some other source than the will of teachers 
or other leaders. The social feeling of adolescence is 
original, inner, and urgent. The young man in his 
teens displays a sensitiveness to the praise and blame 
of his companions and others which is too strong to be 
ascribed to reason or custom. He is influenced in vari- 
ous ways by his new, strange interest in the opposite 
sex. His bluff, self -centered impulses are now softened 
and restrained by desire to win affection and admira- 
tion, and by anxious care for the comfort and happi* 
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iwnn of the ono lir lovr«. No (itlior infliirnor i« roni- 
pnriihlr Id tln'^i ninturin^ iiiMinrtivo fh^ponition for Ihc 
drvrloptnrnl of HttitiuIrM of nytnpnthy, rociporntiotu 
ntul fforinlnlily. For llio first litnr in lun rxprrlrm*c 
tlirrr \h n powrrftil ntui rotnpollinK innor ntottvr ur^inff 
rrK«r<l for iinolhrr lo \\\v point of roniplrtr Rolf dovo- 
tion. No hihor, ilnn^^r, or w«rrlfif*o i« tof> i^mil lo win 
thn fnir ono. Thin phrnontnnon nfTonh rnillrn.s nm-* 
Irrinl for porlry, lirlion, innl nrl. On thr wMo ot llid 
dillifMiMirs rnronnlmMJ, jnthnr^irM rnKrnflnrofl, nml 
(li*>nppoinlniontn snlTorofl, it in Iho tlionio of thr drnnm 
nnd IniK^'^ly* In llio ronnnon rxprrirnro of MvoroKc 
iniliviilnnis, no olhrr inlrrof^t Mirpnj^noA tluil whioli 
lovrrs frri in rnoh olhrr; nnd nil poopio inslinrtivrly 
whnro Ihii^i frrlinK wilh n\\ inlnijiily whirh prrnn'l.^ no 
iNinl»l IhnI lirrr \h rronnrlnl thontoj^t iniporlnni rvrnl 
in Ilio hislory «tf Ihr infliviilniil nml thr rnor. It ifl 
IhrooKlt lln?' nlfrrlion luul rrsprrt for tlio oppowilr nvx 
I hill Ihn whojp romplrx «ystrni of »ori«I v\\%\h i\\h\ in- 
Hiitnlion.R oMlnhli.^hr.^ \\n AlrfinKt^nt Inihl npon the in- 
<livi«lnnl. "rhronffh it tlto individnni in idrnliftnl with 
Ihn wrlfiiro of «ilhrr?i hy hi« own innio.^t drwlro: in tliin 
wny Ihron^ii llio luuno, the nchool, tho rthop, nml the 
sliiln hn \H pinrofi in tho nnMst of the vnst norini orclrr 
of Iho mnlrriiil nml idoni nrttvitiof^ of mnnkiml. Ilij<i 
lifr \H Ihorrhy difloiplinnl, mornliRcili nml fipiritunl- 

Thn Mlronnlh of thn nnxnnl Inntlnnt on thn nonlnl nide 
nppnnr.<^ in Ihn nximmn wnnffilivonnw to thn opinion of 
olhnr.«4, holh in IhnnrnvinK for fnvornidnnllnnlion nml 
in Ihn nnjjnish inflinind l>y nclvnr«n nrilinisnu Thn 
pownr nml v^\n^^p of thiAMnnmitivcncss in hnuinn life nrc 
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better understood when viewed as an inheritance from 
man's animal ancestry. The male bird carefully 
grooms himself, spreads his plumage in sight of the 
female, calls her with wooing notes, fights his rivals 
with her favor as the stake, and by every means strug- 
gles to secure respect from his own and approval from 
the other sex. The long, exacting process of natural 
selection has perpetuated those types which succeeded 
best in securing these good opinions. The animal 
world is perpetuated by the individuals strongest, 
most clever, and most resourceful in gaining favorable 
attention and in avoiding neglect and disdain. The 
male is not alone in bidding for notice, though the 
female employs quite different means. She strives for 
effect by modesty, coyness, coquetry, pretended flight 
and other arts which induce excitement in the male. 
Her welfare also depends upon making an impression : 
therefore her happy song when successful, and her 
plaintive note or silence in defeat. 

Among savages the most powerful means of en- 
forcing social customs is the ridicule and contempt 
visited upon those who depart from the fashions. The 
boy or man who shows himself effeminate is called a 
woman, and often is consigned to the women's quar- 
ters for menial service. It is the brave, hardy, master- 
ful man who wins applause from men and favors from 
women. The ambition of the savage youth is to kill 
his enemy in battle, to be successful in the hunt, and 
by strategy or skill to render notable aid to his tribe: 
and the moving desire of his heart in these things is for 
social recognition. "The Kite Indians have a society 
pf. young men so brave and so ostentatious of their 
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hrnvrry Hint tli(\v will nut iinUi frniti rovor nor turn 
nsUlv to avoid running into an iiniliu.s(*a«lr or a holt* in 
tin* irt\ T\\v Afriran ha.s the privilrft^^ of t*nttinK h 
Unsh H\\ inrliivN ItniK in lii.M tloKli for vyvvy nuin In* IniN 
kill«Ml. Tilt* Mrlanr.sian who \h planning ri*vrnf{r svin 
tip a .Nli(*k or .sloiit' wlirrr it t*aii Uv ,srt*n: In' rt^fiiM*.'* to 
t*at, ami .slays away fnnn tin* danrr; In* h\\h Mv\\\ in 
tin* ronnril ami an.swt*r.H <|nr.sli«inM l»y wlii.slliiif^, ami 
liy olluM* .sif^ns (Iraw.H at trillion to liiinsrif. ami has it 
iimlt*rNliMMl I hat In* is a hravc* and tlaiiKt^rons man, ami 
thai In* is hiding hi*^ linn*/' 

(i. Slanh*y Hall has Miniwn in drtail tin* <lc*vc*lop- 
nn*nt of ,s(*|f rtnis«*ion.sm*.s.s, vanity. alf<*rtation, ami 
tin* im*linalion to .show olF ainoiiK tin* youth of <*ivil« 
iy.i*d .sorirly. Drrss gaiii.s in*w intrrrst. "Tin* l»oy sml- 
driily rrali/(*.s thai hi.s shurs aro nut l)hn*k<*d. ur hi^ 
t*ual is worn and «liriy. his hair nnlirnshrd. his rollar. 
nrrkiir. wr rap not of tin* latest pattern, whih* girls 
hivc* to llannt nrw fashions ami rolor roniliiiiati«»ns» 
ami ha VI* a m*w sntsr f«ir tho toiU*t.'* Mannrrs also 
alford opporlnnily f«)r rxprrssion of tin* nrw srlf* 
<*(nisrionsm*ss and im*ans tif liidding for good opinion, 
Thrn* is plrasnn* in playing rolrs. assnining posrs. 
rnltivaiing niootls, modifying om**s sp<*(*rh in pro- 
nnnriaiion, rhuin* «if wtu'ds. and uftrn in iinilatiun uf 
the* vorahnlary of favoritr (*onipanions or ti*arln*rs. 
Alhlriii* ft^als. pridt* in physiral d<*V(*lopim*nt. trials 
of slrrngih and ah.sorliing intrrrst in tlirir **ri*t*ords" 
c*lianirlcMT/.i* hoys in this <*po(*li. 'I^lir nnotions of 
angrr, frar. and pity aiv int(*iisifh*d, and r<*latr to h 
ninrli widt*r rangi* of sitiiali«ins. partirnlarly to those 
of prrsunal n*lati«nis. 
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So deep and pervasive is this instinctive regard for 
the opinion of others that it remains vivid and exces- 
sive in after life. Fear of what the neighbors will say, 
the desire to see one's name in print, the constant and 
miflagging care of personal appearance, feeling for 
one's social standing, and awareness of all the little 
nothings by which the social self is seen to wax or 
wane, the nervousness which precedes and follows 
social functions, are evidences of the domination of 
non-rational, instinctive forces. "We are unduly inter- 
ested when we hear that others have been talking 
about us; we are annoyed, even furious, at a slight 
criticism, and are childishly delighted by a compli- 
ment (without regard to our deserts); and children 
and adults alike understand how to put themselves 
forward and get notice, and equally well how to get 
notice by withdrawing themselves and staying away 
or out of a game. • • • All of this seems to indicate 
that there is an element in sensibility not accounted 
for on the exploit or food side, and this element is, I 
believe, genetically connected with sexual life. Unlike 
the struggle for existence in the ordinary sense of the 
phrase, the courtship of the sexes presents a situation 
in which an appeal is made for the favor of another 
personality, and the success of this appeal has a sur- 
vival value — not for the individual but for the 
species through the individual.*' Professor Thomas 
expresses the conviction, therefore, "that we are justi- 
fied in concluding that our vanity and susceptibility 
have their origin largely in sexual life, and that, in 
particular, our susceptibility to the opinion of others 
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nnil our tlrpcMuloncH^ on thoir iiood will lire KtMiotimlly 
rrforiililo t(» noxiihI life." ' 

It mIhmiI(I lir poMMililr ti) iiuikr Hour, in Iho liifhl of 
tlio foivKoiuK. JUMI wliiit \H niriinl by tito rrliition of 
\\\v rt'liKiouM (*on.M*ionHUONf< to tlir Noxniil inNtinrl, It \h 
\\vU\ (liiit Nrn.silivrnoNN to tluMipiniiUt of ollirrNNprioKf^ 
tlitvi'lly from tlio inipnlNr inulrrlyinft (*ourtNliip \\v 
IwnMi (lu* Nrxr.N, iind that tlitN Nrnnitivity i^ tlio Iuxmh 
inul MufrKunnl of noimiiI rrlntiouN. It \h {\\\h iv^iinl for 
tlio opinion of oIIhtn wliii^h nuikrN ono iinirnitlilr to 
llHMMi.MloniNor.NO(*ir(y,iuHl hrin|,(Nonr into rrlntionnnd 
(MHiprrnlion willi tlir <*onvrntionNi fnwIiionN. <hilirj«, 
iind idrnl.M of .society. Willionl thin NUMrpliliilily to 
the opinion nnd rxiiniplo of othrt'N onr \h lurking in llio 
rsNrnlinl (|nnlily of Noriiihilily. I to i^ nnrrNpoUMivr to 
rln.HN nvstrnintM or Nlinuili, inul NliiiroN to ii dr^rrr tlio 
irrrNpnn.Nilile nnd nnii noimiiI iillitudr of tlie rriniinnl. 
'riirNexniil insliniM nnlinlrN tliiNHynipiitlirlir, unify in^ 
(li.NpnNitinn whirli pnuhuTN f(roupM for intinuHf* iimmi- 
rinlinn nn«l nuiluni support. It \h thr nouht of tlin 
noliiMt* f.*rrgnri«ui.NnrM.M of uuinkind. An it hWvh ri.sr to 
inr^er KrtnipN. it luMMunrN idnili/.ril in the rrlntion.N of 
hlooti ItnilJKM'liood nniouK Hiiviiftr.«« itnd in the M(M*irlirj« 
of frnltM'uity iin«l prnrtitNil cMulnivor innouK tMviliyrd 
proplrN. 

'riirsr ftnntp.M f*ontinuo to rntploy thr tcM*hni(pir of 
the NoxunI life. 'riit\v iippnil (o tho intlivitluiil for liin 
fiivor nnirli iifirr llio niotluMl of (*ourlNliipi inul I ho 
individnni is niovnl \%\ nvspond liy Ninuliir rrnrtiouM, 
WhtMi Iho nidion Ncn^ks voluutorr rocTuilN for il^ army 
and navy, il dixplayM lirforo thoyotitit attraiMivo pio- 

' \V. I. TluiniitM. iSW ami iSWiVly, p, UA. 
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tures of military life, of uniforms, brilliant regiments, 
exploits of adventure and travel. The appeal is made 
through parades of picked soldiers, marching to stir- 
ring music, applauded by admiring spectators. Even 
the suggestion of danger on the battlefield is a claim 
upon the valor and gallantry which the republic, sym- 
bolized by a female figure, demands of her lovers 
among brave youth. The same technique of display » 
invitation, coyness, and modesty appears upon a vast 
scale when one nation visits another with a fleet of 
ships or entertains her visitors at a magnificent 
"world's exposition." The etiquette of nations is 
built upon the manners of my lady's drawing room, 
even more than upon the caution and suspicion with 
which strangers and enemies approach each other. 

The type of social adjustment characteristic of the 
sexes is still more obvious in religious groups, and in 
the means used by such groups to win the devotion of 
individuals. Among the members of a religious body 
there exist ties of spiritual kinship supported by the 
strongest sentiments. The phraseology in Christian 
Churches is that of the family. The Church is the 
bride of Christ. The members are children of God; 
brothers and sisters to each other. They are bom into 
this spiritual family, having been conceived by the 
Holy Spirit. Love is the pervading bond in all these 
relations. The virtues of Christian character are those 
which spring from love: sympathy, patience, forgive- 
ness, fidelity, self-sacrifice, charity. The emotional 
attitudes aroused by the services of the churches are 
the tender, melting moods in which the will acquiesces 
in the appeal for love and comradeship. 
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The ilerivt^il rliarurtor ot Uie tt^Huiii|tit^ hy which 
irligion iiuikt'M itM tippcnil to Iht^ iiulivhhiul \h \\\ kvt>\\^ 
iiiH wilh tho (ir^'imii^inK priiiriplt^ of iTlif{iouN Kroupm, 
Pr(»fr.*i.*ior ThtMiiH.i \uxh aptly tltijitM'ihtHl thU pnuH^nijii. 
**'rhn npprul ituhln iliiring it rt^lif{iouM rt^vivul U\ mi 
iiiuMinvtM'IcMl person huM pMyrhoh)gH*ully Nome re.iein* 
hhiiMH^ to the alltMiipt of the iitah^ to overroitie the 
hrsilaiiry of the feiiiah\ In eat«h (*a.ie tht^ will ham to 
he Net asitle. aiul .slniii^ NUKKeMlive lueaiiH are iiMetl; 
aiul in holh vixsx^h the appeal \h not of the (*onllit*t 
type, lull of an inlinuite, Hyntpalhetie antl pleailinK 
Ivinth In (he elTort to nnike a moral adjnNtnienti it 
eonsetiuenlly Inrns ont that a te(*hni(pu^ is tiMed whieh 
was (lerive<l originally from Nexnal life, and the nse, ho 
t«» .sptNtk, of the .sexnal nuu*hinery fi>r a moral adjoMt- 
mt*nl involves, in .some t*a.seM> the earrying (»ver into 
tht^ gentM*al proee.s.s of Nome Nexnal nnutifeNtalitMiN. 
The emotional forniN nsed ami the emotional Ntaten 
aronsed are not entirely Ntrippeil t>f their Nexnal 
eonlenl." * 

This e«)nt rolling;. organii^inK InNtinet whieh emerKeN 
wilh fnll power in adoleNeenee {n aeeompanieil hy an 
awakt*ninf{ of mental life on every Nide, The NenNeN 
hetMime ni«»re atMite; the inniKiiuition In devehiped in 
new (linnet iiui.s. wilh a Neope and energy whii*h ttften 
overwheint I he yonth in a eonfnNion tif aNpiratiiUiN antl 
hmginKs; the will, in the form of tirgent andiitionN. In 
ronsed to rtvsolve npon great enterpriseN Nn(*h aN pa* 
triotit* .stM'viee antl Noeial reftirms; the intelhu't in Ntimn- 
lattd to great at*livity. tt) eritieiNm. analyNiN. earefnl 
reasoning and (»ften to e(»n.strni*tive prtahielion. It in 

• W. I. rluiaiUM. ^W ^HU Nmtfi^^, mi. IIA I 
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therefore the period of idealism, the age in which the 
ends set up for attainment are remote and vast. These 
ends are also ideal in the sense of being altruistic and 
disinterested. The same disregard of mere personal 
comfort or success which leads the youth to give him- 
self with such abandon to win a lady's hand, is shown 
in devotion to other interests in which his will is once 
enlisted. The statistics concerning the aspirations of 
youth show that the tendency to go outside personal 
knowledge and choose historical and public characters 
as ideals is greatly augmented at puberty, when also 
the heroes of philanthropy show marked gain in pro- 
minence.* Earl Barnes remarks significantly, "No 
one can consider the regularity with which local ideals 
die out and are replaced by world ideals without feel- 
ing that he is in the presence of law-abiding forces." 
Dr. Thurber's replies from thousands of children in 
New York with reference to what they wanted to do 
when grown showed that "the desire for character 
increased throughout, but rapidly after twelve, and 
the impulse to do good to the world, which had risen 
slowly from nine, mounted sharply after thirteen." 
From his survey of many investigations, G. Stanlqr 
Hall concludes that with reference to the choice of 
ideals during childhood and youth, "Civic virtues 
certainly rise; material and utilitarian considerations 
do not seem to rise much, if at all, at adolescence, 
and in some data decline. Position, fame, honor, and 
general greatness increase rapidly, but moral qualities 
rise highest and also fastest just before and near 

^ G. S. Ilall, Adolescence, vol. ii, p. 887, summarizes studies by 
Thurher, Earl Barnes, Kline. 
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puborly, n\u\ cMMitinnr lo inrroiiNo lnlor yH. \\y I how 
rhotroH holli hvwh, ImiI Kii*)'^ f<>t* tnomt, n\\o\\ xuvtvanUxn 
luliuinilidii of rlliinil luul hovu\\ (|tiiili(u\M." ' 

lly roii.Nttu of in.Nlinrlivo inynkcMiiii^ to tlio liirftrr 
WM'iiil iuliMVNlN, iiiul Uy virluo of ^iviitor lurnlnl powrr 
for forming hihI followiitf^ roniprrltrnNivr iilnilN. youth 
\H \\\v prriotl for Ihorhoirrof lifr-onMipiitiiMiN, for (ho 
<h'voloptnrnl of pnlrioliNiu, /.oiil for hovu\\ roforinM, 
luul rrliKiou.*4onlhuNiitNtti.*<. At lhi.*4n|{o thowhohMuiltm^ 
In full of niorKy whi(*h (mviiIom hontuMrptM fnilh in I ho 
poNMihility of wotuh'rfiil iirhiovoiuont?<. I(h'iili?xtn, in 
tho Mirirl pMyrhtthtKioiil mou.mo, thiil \h, vital intoroNt in 
(lislnnl nnd (lillitMill.ovon ntopian hunwinilnrinnontor- 
prisrs, is nnlurni to Ihi^ mko. Thoro i«, thoroforo, ^''''"1 
onlhu'<i:iNin for hvMNxvs, pnlriot.M, ant! n'li|k(iouN loadorN. 
It i*4 lh(* liinfMvhon youth oulist in tho army, whon thoy 
ih'V<»lo thiMusrlvoM to Nooial wM'vioo, to foroi^n iui.m- 
niouM, nu«l to pluhnithropy and (*lun*ity. Thoro aro 
import nut varinti«mM from thi.^i f^onoral tondonoy of 
ad(»lrMrfMd dovrlopmont \vhif*h nood to bo Kopt in 
viow. r'or (too tIn'uK it should ho .said titat tho natural 
impuJMrM of adolr.MrfMuv <«vontuato in idoal, NO(*ial in** 
tonvMt.M whrro tho ouvironmont and training aro nnoh 
a.M l«> (MiootnaKo that dovotopmoid. Hut not ovory 
youth is alfordod tho lar^or outlook upon lifo. Many 
d(t not frt^l a(*(|uaintod with tho ftroat oharaotor.M of tho 
rarr. ami with tho morial idoal.M of thoir timo, Thoy 
may Im* f*hildron of illitorato paront.*< wIiono worhl i.^ 
nmall and harron; or thoy may ho tho ohitdron of 
woll to do hut unoultivatod familioN laokin^ in ffori- 
ousursN «)f purpoMo and a hv\\h\^ tif nooial ohIiKntionii. 

m;. S(nnlf\v llitll. AJotriHH»h^H*, v«)l. II, p. iUW. 
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Within the middle class there is often an excess of 
worldly prudence which fills youth with desire for 
wealth and power for selfish ends. When these facts 
are considered it is evident that the naturally altruis- 
tic and social impulses of adolescents must be inher- 
ently powerful to be as prevalent and fruitful as they 
are. It is also true that much social enthusiasm spends 
itself in sentimentality and in other fruitless ways be- 
cause it lacks wise guidance and the objectifying aids 
of social institutions. Many productive efforts are being 
made through public schools, social settlements, and 
other agencies to furnish all classes of youth contact 
with the social institutions about them. It cannot, 
therefore, be considered a refutation of the claim that 
youth is naturally susceptible to the appeal of religion 
considered as the inmost phase of the social conscious- 
ness, to say that the majority of youth do not become 
identified with the churches in protestant countries 
where attachment is voluntary. This may mean that 
religion does not secure an opportunity to present its 
claims fairly, that it does not have the adequate co- 
operation of the home and the school. Or it may mean 
that religion has become conventionalized and formal- 
ized upon the basis of archaic or partial views of life 
in a wav which does not relate it to the activities and 
ideals which constitute for the youth of the times the 
essential social consciousness. Psychology does not 
posit an innate religious consciousness whose mani- 
festation is inevitable any more than it posits an art 
consciousness which produces artists regardless of 
environment or training. But psychology does permit 
the statement that man is disposed to social relation- 
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Nliip.*«, o.«tprriiilly in tlio prrioil of luloloNroiuv, iiiul tliid 
Willi (ipporliiiiiltrM to i\o ho. Iio luiltiriill.v piiiiiiMpatoji 
in (Muiiiiiiiiinl iirtiviltoH, iiu*lu«liiiK tlioMrof ivIiKioii. If 
iioritiiil prrH«MiN do not iv^potul to rt'ligioii tluriii^ 
lulolrNrnuM^ il iiiiinI ho iliio ritlirr to drfrrln in rxinliii^ 
rrlif(iou.M iiiNlilntioiiH or lo fiiiliiro to rMliitiiilo tliriii 
pniptM'ly. 'V\\v vn\v KtMirnil (Mirrotit t*rilirinniN of I ho 
rohKioii whioh \h popuhirly tiiiiKlili niid piirtitMihirly 
of I ho mot hods otiiployod in roliKioiiN itiNlnitMion, niiiy 
tht*rt«r«)ro 1)0 Inkoii iin oxphiniilioiiH tif tho fiH*t tliiit 
niiiiiy porNiuiN do not npponr lo l)o rohKion.s iummmmHii^ 
to oonvtMilionnl NhitKhird.M. lint thoro \h roiimin iiIno 
to holiovo I hat rohKion \h fiit* nitiro vilnl in hninan 
oNporioiu*o Ihnii proNonI Hliili.Nli(*H itnlinilo. 

Aii«)lhor Nol of fiiotM wliioli iiiiiKom tho oxproNmion of 
rollKion Ionn NJinplo ant! nnifonn than iiiiKhl ho ox- 
poolod \H I ho ho.Milati(\Vi Nlt'nf?f{lo, and t^onrnsion whioli 
tho \«uinK prr.Mon rroqnonlly oNporioiHMvs in n^roroiu'o 
t«i tho wholo Nohjoi*!. .-\dolt«Nooin*(^ \h an opooh of rapid 
do\ olopinonl. Tho individnal Iioooiiion (MiiiNoioiiN of 
(MiinpioN, oNlaltlishod NntMal inlt«rt\««lN \vlii(«li oonfn»nt 
him wilh moro or Iivsn NlraiiKonoNN and poromplorinoHH. 
nil monlal powors aro ahM'l. Ilo ha^i l»ognii lo analyy.o 
and (|noMti«iii for hiniNolf. Ilo lahors lo maintain hi.«< 
p«*rN«)nalily in rolalion to llio lifo ahoni him. lit* i^ not 
tli*.p«)MMl In Niirrondor hi^ jndKtiit'iil or Ium will. Ilo 
nooKm lo lind rolalion.M in wliioh ho t*an roali/.o hiiiiMf*|f 
in oompany with olhor.M, and do mo wilh intolloiMnal 
wliiiliMioNN ami Noir ro.««po(*t. Ilo \h impollod lo an 
allrni*im whi(*li \h also Nt^lf roali/.alion. Ilo \h liKoly on 
Ihii aooonni to luivo many donhls and lo tpioNtion llm 
wholo .sy^^lom wi idoa.s and pratMiiM'.s of llio Not*ial iUHJori 
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particularly if these are not readily and enthusiastic 
cally accepted by his companions or by those from 
whom he takes his cues for action. Social groups, 
religious and secular, are usually controlled by custom 
and authority. They make their appeal in terms of 
their age or prestige or of their special possession of 
revelation and "truth." They solicit a personal atti- 
tude of companionship, loyalty, and uncritical accept- 
ance. But wherever there is richness and largeness of 
environment, the individual is summoned by many 
such groups, and is therefore likely to become hesitant 
and confused, and to question and inquire. But the 
social group has sprung from the instinct of gregarious- 
ness, and has been continued by imitation and social 
compulsion. The doubter, who demands reasons for 
his alliances, therefore challenges the group to an un- 
natural and unaccustomed defense. From the stand- 
point of the group, he appears unsympathetic. If he 
had the spirit, the sacred or holy spirit, which pervades 
the group, he would not question its right and its 
claim, but would sympathetically submit to it. Re- 
ligious groups have usually shown this intolerance of 
dissenters and doubters, and have demanded complete 
submission and surrender. In modem society, where 
education and science train the youth in observation 
and in methods of independent judgment, there is an 
increased tendency to react against social groups which 
represent themselves as necessary to the individual and 
yet refuse to justify such claims in a rational way. The 
individual is none the less social, none the less impelled 
to respond to the supreme values which society affords. 
He is only seeking social and religious expression in 
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wa,VM wliM*li vu\\f%{ \\\h ftilloNt l(\vult,v, loyiilty of luiiul m 
wt^ll i\H lioart. Su(*li pormiiiM NoinntiiuoM iliul Iht^ir wiiyi 
Hihldruly. IhroiiKli nil oiiiolioiml c^xporioiu*0| tir Ki'iulu- 
allyi IIu'oukIi ivllrrtioii iiihl MtiKK^^Mtitm, iiitti n roliuiimM 
mM'ioty. Ilul (tflcMi tlirv roiiliiitio outMitlt^ tlio (mmivoii^ 
tioiinl «irKiiiii/.iili(uii| prrliiipM with t*onN(*ioiiN iMinipnii-* 
ii>ii.*«lnp aiiuiiift ollit^i* lypoN of pcM^f^oiirt mikI idrah. iir, it. 
tuny \u\ with wniiiiiM itiloroMi iii niiy nim'Ii iiltMil n^io- 
rintion*!. TIuvm' vnriouN typr.i of prvNoiiN niul IImmi* 
t^NpfM'iriinvi ill rlVrt*tiiif{ mnMnl ndJiiNliiiiMih or fniliiiff 
to do Ml will ho t'oiiiidoriMJ in tlio followiii)( rlinptorN. 
Tlio .*tlii<ly of n(loltviroii(*o lin^^ yioltltnl tlio nHiiirnurc^ 
tlinl it ii llin imriiinl ptiri«Ml for tlio ri^^ of ivIiKioii in 
llir iiHlivi«l(inl. Tliii i^ dirrolly nM.iorinltMJ with tho 
fnt*t thnt thr most fuiKlniiioiitnl rlinnioliM'istir tif ntio* 
lt*mviii'o \H I ho iiinliiriiif{ of tlio Hoxiinl iuNliiiol, Out 
of lhi*i iiMliii(*t Mpriiif{ tlio Myiiipntholio NO(*inl tioM 
whirh nro mo o^itMitinl tti roligioii. Tlio Mniiio iiiipiiUo 
which iiiipoli to tlio union of iinlividunJM in roiirt- 
.ihip ii (*nrrio«| nvor into tho tMinirndoMliip nnti hrolhor- 
hotiil of fniiiilitv-t. t^lniiH, nntioiiMi niul rn(*OM. Tho Nniiio 
to«'hiii<iu(^ whioli (*hnrnrtoriKoM tho iinlividnnl ntljiiMt- 
nionli iiinrki tho union of Ki^^'^P'^i niul \h oiuployod 
hy horirly in wiiininf{ tho iiulividuni to it^ support. 
Itolif*iou ni n MorinI phonoinonou in thoroforo not li 
porvoriiiiii of tho .itoxunl in-tlinoti hut involvoi n (muii- 
pl«*\ mill iiloni (lovoliipniont of thnt iiuilitu^t, Whothor 
.*iporili«* norninl iiulividunt.i horoino truly ^ooinl and 
roli^'iiuH (lopoudit upon tho wny in whi(*li thoir in« 
»lin«'ti\o ndnloMvnl iinpul.ioM nro nunlintt^d hy Iht^lr 
ouviionninit niul o(hu*ntion. 



CHAPTER XIII 

NORMAL RELIGIOUS DEVELOPMENT 

All authorities agree that the normal religious 
development of adolescence is one of gradual growth, 
including also what has been discussed by some as 
spontaneous awakening. In contrast to this, those 
experiences comprehended under the term conversion, 
such as intense, sudden emotional changes induced by 
manipulation, are regarded as abnormal. The word 
conversion is used by many authors in two senses. In 
the broader meaning it designates the transition from 
the world and attitude of childhood to the religious 
interests of maturity. In the other, it signifies the sud- 
den, emotional and forced transformations which 
often occur in "revivals." G. Stanley Hall has the 
former in mind when he says : " In its most fundamental 
sense, conversion is a natural, normal, universal, and 
necessary process at the stage when life pivots over 
from an autocentric to an heterocentric basis." He 
further remarks that as civilization advances its revo- 
lutions cease to be sudden and violent, and becoine 
gradual without abrupt change. "The same is true of 
that individual crisis which physiology describes as 
adolescence, and of which theology formulates a spir- 
itual aspect or potency called regeneration or conver- 
sion. True religion is normally the slowest because 
the most comprehensive kind of growth, and the entire 
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rplirMo (Irnido in \uA loo loiif; luid \h wril fiprtil if 
nllnti'^in or l«ivo tif nil llinl In iliviito iiml liutniin f'oniir<i 
lo iiNwiiri**! NupnMniH\v t»vt'r Ni'lf lif»fon* it is r\uU^\\/* 
"C'oiivrrNioii," wrili'i SliirlMit*K, "in its nttiNt rluiriu'- 
(oiT<lir ii'iprri \h idnilinil willi h\\%A\ !*\u\\\\i\\\v%n\H 
awnivriiin^ iim \\v liiivr f«iuii(l in tlir no nilliMJ 'f^riidniil 
frrowlli' l.vp<'." Ilo iil.M«i i'(MM)f{iii/.rH upon llif himJM of 
llif' ir'.uIlN of lii.M invfVNiifrntion Hint "it \h tloulillrMM 
till* iilntl to lir MirivfMi iiflrr tlwil I lie ili'vrlopiiiriil «liir- 
iiiK n«lolr'4«Turi' nIioiiM lir no fvrii nthj Nyinnirlrini! 
I hill no rri-.iw would Im^ rciirlird. tluit tlir t*iipiu*it\ for 
NpiriluMJ nsiiniilMlion nIioiiM Im' tMiiislnntly r(|UMl to 
llio ilnuMiulw lluit iirt« uuulo on I'ouNiMtiUNiitvMs/' 

Tlif* rNprrifiUM* of I'MwnnI MviMvll lliilr in fiv- 
iptfMillv i|uoI(mI iiN III! illiiNlrnlion of tluMiorniiil ^rvtul- 
mil ilcvrlopnuMil of I'f'li^jon. Il(« nii,vn: "I ol)N<«rvi\ 
willi profiiuuM rrKi'i'l. tlir rrlifrioiiN NlniKKl*''^ wliirli 
roiur into nuiiiy lu«»f(nipliirN, iin if iiIiiuinI rN'4rntiiil lo 
llir riuiunlioii nf llio lirro. I «M|fr||| to Np(*ilk of llitvso. 

l«iNMy lluil niiy luitii Iiiin tin n(lviiuliifri\ not to Ihm'wII- 
niiilnl. wlio Vi horn, iin I wiin, iiit«> ii fiiniily wlirn* llin 
rrli^^iou ii Niinplr iind riilioiiiil: \vli«> iN IriiiiifMl in llio 
thrill V nf 'iuch n rrli^rinu. no tliiil ho iioviT Kiiown, f«ir 
nil hour. wIimI llif'Ni« rrli^rinuN lu* irrrlifiioiiN nI 1*11^^1**'^ 
nvv. I nhvnvN kiirw (ioil lovoil luo. iiiul I wiin nlwiiVN 
frrntrfiil lo lliiu for I ho \v«u'l«l llo phiroti nit« in. I 
nlwMVN IiKimI lo toll lliiii NO. iiinl wns iiUvnyN ffhul to 

rrrrivr Hit Mlf^frr'tlioiiN lo liio. To frrow up ill IIun \\ ny 
NnvoN hoy orytuilh from lluist* hnllloN whirli iiirn try 
lo <li*-4riiltr mill oiinnol i|oNiM'ilM\ \vliii*li mmmii to iino 
up n Ki'<*<*l «h*<il <*f yoiiuff lifo. I rnn roiiioiulMM* prr- 
friMly I lint, whrti I wiin (*oiiiinf( lo ninnliooil, llio Itnlf* 
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philosophical novels of the time had a deal to say about 
the young men and maidens who were facing the * prob- 
lem of life/ I had no idea whatever what the prob- 
lem of life was. To live with all my might seemed to me 
easy; to learn where there was so much to learn seemed 
pleasant and almost of course; to lend a hand, if one 
had a chance, natural; and if one did this, why, he 
enjoyed life because he could not help it, and without 
proving to himself that he ought to enjoy it. I sup- 
pose that a skillful professor of the business could have 
prodded up my conscience, which is, I think, as sensi- 
tive as another's. I suppose I could have been made 
very wretched, and that I could have made others 
very wretched. But I was in the hands of no such 
professor, and my relations with the God whose child 
I am were permitted to develop themselves in the nat- 
ural way." 

Professor James quotes similar experiences in his 
chapter on the religion of healthy-mindedness to show 
that many persons seem temperamentally weighted on 
the side of cheerfulness and optimism. They succeed, 
like Walt Whitman, in deriving great pleasure from 
ordinary people and things, and in avoiding fretful- 
ness, antipathy, complaint, and remonstrance. In 
fact, the latter states of mind are not simply controlled 
or suppressed, but seem to be entirely absent. Where 
the habit of emphasizing the good and ignoring the 
painful factors of experience is once begun, it tends to 
extend itself and to radiate in all directions through 
one's life. This natural tendency of the habit of cheer- 
fulness and evenness of temperament is also reinforced 
by the biological law through which the organism 
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nork;* to «|ovr]op nil pl«'M<iumhlo rxporiotuvM aiul to 
(\oirnpo «)r tuiniini;:r all pninriii oiioa. 

lit tlio roi^ponsfVM lo my <pio5itioiuinitv ivInlitiK to \\\o. 
rrliKi'^HM rxptM^rniTs of rhthlhood, mloloHt^Mtro* atui 
iniiluritv, llioiv iiro innny indiratlnK ii Ktrinly, (piinl. 
<lrv!^li»pnuMil, A tniniMlor writn^, "llonuMitlhuMiro wim 
ivIi^jiouM, with (Irlitiilo rrliM[iou.«< ln.stnn»liou. Son.so of 
5»in wnM lint vory .ilron^ nl that nirly n^iw linloi\ say 
fn»ni fMtrhioon yi'ar.i of aj^o on. a hvwso of win lo<l lo 
rosoltttiotiM to ho luoro moral. IiIvcmI a ralltor i.^^olatcMl 
lifo on a farm, was a iialurn lovor. Tho ^ptcv^tion of 
joiiiiuK I In* i*liurrh aroso upon ivlloollou at IwcMity- 
tlirro yviwH of n^ro. Aflor <luo rollorlion, whilo living 
ow \hv farm, \v<miI voluntarily ami nnitrtl with \\\o 
(1nn«*li onSnn^lay at rpipilar sorvions. Do.^irinK* aft«T 
Nomo yrar.M. to proarli, an<l l>oinf{ unaMo to rooonrilo 
my rouMfMonrf* with somo thinK^ in tho fluirrlu 

nnitctl with tlio . amon^ whom I havo proarluMl 

nvjularly ovor Mimv. Il<»li^ions ilovolopmrnt lias hoon 
rontinuouM sinro IIumk In olioo.vin^ o(M*npation« Ho., 
alwavM arlotl aflor ntatnro roflootion.*' 

Ouo woman roplird: *'NtK I havo had no jtroal 
slrnirpJ'* <»viM' ilooiMJonM at any timo 5»avo onoo. whoit 
I trio^l lo foroo mysolf to do a vory foolish thin^. Thft 
roally nnN^it ilooi^ions of my lifo havo hoon vory oasy 
to nialvo." Anolhor w«nnan answorod; "I joinoil tho 
I Inin^h vorv oarlv in lifo Iummuimo I was mado to 
fool lh;it I mnst, \\\ onlor to ploaso my paronts, and to 
savo my *i\\\\\. It aroso thron^ih tho inllnonoo of my 
pallor. li\Mohor, and mothor. I was novor satisllod 
with m\Mrlf, hooauNo I ho prohlom was not as hitonso as 
I oouNtantly saw that it was with tithors. 1 do not 
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know that I had much religious development until I 
was twenty-four years of age. I accidentally became 

interested in the church. After uniting with this 

church I had a different feeling in regard to everything 
religious. Have been active since, and have enjoyed 
a gradual growth." 

Another says: "I joined the church at twelve; it 
was hardly a question, certainly not a problem. I had 
always considered myself a child of God, and, when 
mother decided I was old enough, I entered the 
church without any struggle. It meant most to me in 
that the ceremony showed publicly that I was a Chris- 
tian, a fact of which I did not want others, particu- 
larly children of my own age, to think that I was 
ashamed. My religious development has been contin- 
uous since then; that is, it has been definite growth, 
without intense struggles." 

Probably one reason such cases have not been more 
frequently reported is that they appear uneventful 
and perhaps not so deeply religious. But it is neces- 
sary to include within the normal cases also those 
which are not quite so smooth and painless. The 
methods and atmosphere of the liturgical churches 
tend to gradual growth, but there often occur within 
them very pronounced emotional experiences. A 
Catholic child upon partaking of his first communion 
may experience as intense emotion as is found in the 
converts of evangelical churches.^ The same ten- 
sion is also found among those initiated into savage 
tribes. 

In the records I have gathered there are many which 

^ Geo. A. Coe, The Spiritual Life, p. 48. 
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ctMiflnn I ho rrsuIlN of other itiquirioM rrhitivo to Ihn 
iinovrniif.Ms of I ho tuUnrnl (lovoh)ptnotil. Oiio roNpomU 
out Nnys: "As far Imrk hm I riui roiuomhor I wmm IuIop- 
f\Mlo(l in I ho ohuroh iiiul itM pro^pority. novor thought 
of inysrif KM i\ Npootulor hut as ono oii^ii^otl in iiiul 
pnrtly rospt>iisilih» ftir I ho work. This wjim I ho finuily 
nllihhh\ .loittod Iho ohuroh lit ahout. IhoMftoofoh^voii. 
l)ov(*lnptnoiil not ooitliiuiouM. ()(M*n.Mionnl pori«Hl.s of 
ootisoiotiM (hMvliotion inul of imlilToronooi though 
ohiolly Iho ftirnior. Aflor ontoriiiK<*onoKo, I witsprolly 
oonliiMiously oui^hk^mI in sonio nion^ or \vhh pnUlio 
roliKi<Hi.s \v«)rk. nnd Iho fooling of roMpon.Mihilily for 
this, lis woll IIS tho.sonso of Iho nooil of t*on.sistonoy, 
nsniilly oarriod mo nlon^t. Iliid nmny tinioK of inspirii- 
lion iind hi^lt ro^olvo. usually (MuniuK t.hnMi){h .soino 
Np<*nkrr or soino hook." 

An inlorosliiiK illuslriilion of rootirrtn,i( inipnlsoM 
toward Inr^or dovotopinonl. oonlinnin)( throuKh sov- 
orid yonrs, iipponrs in Iho following: "My lifo (*Hn 
hnrdly ho snid to hnvo hud any suddon ohiutKo.s or 
riidiotd nwnkoniitKs, Ihou^h thoro aro in it a innnhor of 
pliioos whoro n now point of viow or now inlorosi ha^ 
ooino wilh opooh innkiiift olTool.. Thoso old rovivid.s of 
MtMhodiMJs and llapli.st.s tindouhtodly oxortod }tr%^al 
inlhionoo, .st*l up now idoals, and ohan^od nio. A ttn'txl 
Proshylorian n*vival aftor I had joinod Iho ohuroh loft, 
a lasting intprossion. A Nornion hy Stalkor ^avo mo 
Kuidanoo for a y<*ar or mons IcM*t.ur«*M on Danto at. 
Johns Hopkins rnivorsily« a stirriuK wcH'k wilh K. H, 
MoyiM'. Norlhliold. \H\Hi hoKiiuiinK oritioal work in 
Iho Old Toslamont nndor Paul llaupt, oaoh of thoMo 
brouKhl suoh an awakoninK% IhouKli nol in the naturo 
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of the sudden conversion which breaks utterly with 
the past." 

The following extract is from the record of a woman 
highly trained in introspection. She joined the church 
at nine on her mother's suggestion. "Between the 
ages of sixteen and seventeen, I had an awakening 
which almost amounted to a conversion. That was my 
first year in college. I could not state the precise day or 
even month, but it was due to the religious life of 
Oberlin, and particularly to President King's training 
class. Religion became a much more personal matter; 
it suddenly occurred to me that instead of * trying to 
be good ' in the rather hopeless way I had always done, 
all I needed was to love God and * people ' so intensely 
that I would naturally want to do good, and would n*t 
have to worry about particular actions. I do not 
think any change was visible outwardly. But in- 
wardly, everything seemed to have a new meaning. I 
used to sit by the open window, night after night, after 
my room-mate had gone to sleep, praying. God 
seemed very real. A new love of people took posses- 
sion of me; I don't think I had ever before cared 
deeply for any one. Now, even the meanest person 
seemed wonderfully significant, simply as a human 
being." Two years later there was another "distinct 
emotional awakening" which turned upon an intense 
aflFection for an older woman. The two finally became 
close friends. "In many respects it was like a religious 
awakening, especially in its sense of unworthiness." 

The naturalness and normal character of sudden 
awakenings in adolescence is accounted for by the 
fact that at this time there is such a transformation of 
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tlio individiinl llinuiKli riulioiil luul rnpid pliy^i^^nl 
flovrlopninil : niid no pniiioiinrrd i\\\ vuwvuvwvv of (lio 
Hcxniil itislitirl with i(.M inlotiNP oniolionni niul worinl 
olcMnrnl.N. TIun wniUli of onrrK.v iitul inlorrNt \h not 
nlwiiyn provi«lcMl \\y nirly Irninin^ with inodrh unci 
liiiliitM wliirli iilliiw on.sy luul frirlionlo.oiN luljunliiifMit. 
In innny indiviiluiiln tho noiimo of novrlly luul woodor 
inuouiil lo ronfuMioiu lif\silinH\v« iiihI inhiliilion. In 
lliis slntn n nHkIiI. onlwiinl ritvnin?ilnnro niny n'lniNC 
tlio liMision iuhI pnvipilnlo into rlrnrnoNA mu\ order 
tho Inrlnilonl, Huiolir itnior worM. In mirli Nolvin(( 
niooils Iho iillonlion \h nnrrowtHl iind noniolinirM fillrd 
liy f|nilp inridiMilnl <ilijorl« or rvrnl«, wliirli nuiy ro- 
nuiin vivid in nioniory lon^ iiftnr. Tho Nrnmr.M mnpn'rc 
ntnisoMl sonsilivrnrM!^. llnllnrituilionN iind illn.Mionn 
nrr fnMpirnI . Voirrs nro honrd inul visions .snriu ncnno* 
linirs in ImiI \\\\h H\uft\v inMtiuiro in t.lio lifrlinio. 
M'lirso cMisily luHMitno wHy-nnn*k5i, if not ronuniuidin^ 
nnd Knidin^ nioinrnln for Ihoontirn iifirr lifn. Modern 
psyrlinlo^y rfM'ogni/.rs llio readily nnd rvrn the n<ir- 
ninlily of snrli r\pmrnreN« lint il dor.M no simply in \\n 
rlForl lo n'ru^ni/.e Ihe viinVly of trniprriinionlm lUul 
prorrNso.M of drvelopnionl. wliii'Ii flilfrrfMil. |UMNonN 
rxliilul. Il idlnc'lioN nof^rontrr vidnr to one type tluin 
lo nnollier. ntde.sN il does no hy llie lendeney lo eon- 
Nider I hose rxperieneeN niONt nonnid in whieli lliere in 
Hip fnllrsl iiiul Ik\s|. |in)|iorlione<l fnnelionitiK of nil 
powri'M of lli(« mind. Il \h fnmi IIon point, of view Unit 
IVofi\ssor Coe rniseN the ipiery, "IIiin not. the lime 
(*ome when we .shonld friinkly niul perNislenlly deny 
thni the enhninntinK type vif reh^ionN experieiuv, hy 
whieh idl olher typen are to he indeed, in a Htnte in 
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which rational self-control lapses?" This question 
follows the observation that " we are obliged to face 
the fact that some devoted souls appear to themselves 
not to have experienced any such personal revelation. 
They have seen no visions, heard no voices, enjoyed 
no ecstatic communion, received no inspirations, been 
conscious of nothing beyond what they are able to 
classify under the ordinary workings of the mind/' ^ 
That these spontaneous awakenings are natural and 
not possessed of any inherent superiority over the 
more prosaic experiences is seen in similar phenomena 
in other than the religious sphere. One of my respond- 
ents writes: "I have had awakenings other than reli- 
gious, that is, the historical conception of literature was 
almost an awakening. The study of Browning stirred 
me more deeply than most religious instruction given 
directly. The poems that interested me most were the 
religious and ethical poems together with those on art 
subjects.'* This person's ethical development was of 
the same kind. He stopped various bad habits ab- 
ruptly — swearing, smoking cigarettes, and drinking. 
Another man could not find any specialized religious 
emotions in his experience. "I have never experi- 
enced any which were peculiar to any part I ever 
took in religious activity. The same feeling of exhila- 
ration has been often experienced in periods of excite- 
ment over any successful outcome and in cases where 
I appear to advantage, such as a good run in football, 
a good hit at baseball, a good recitation at school. I 
can experience this feeling in slight degree by volun- 
tary imagery." 

I G. A. Coe, Rdigion qf a Mature Mind, pp. 282, 288. 
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An ilhiiuinntinK illuNlriilion ot vHsvwiuxWy vxAxnunin 
inlorrst tnul rnllnisia.sni in (ho dirod roliitionNliip ut 
inuluni lunnnn lu'lpfulnr.sM is n>nliiino(l in tlio hxsl 
Mrnlrnro of Iho following Mtatonionl: **l did nuirh 
ohnrrh and (*lutrily work. In (ho fonnrr I \\i\h Kroally 
luunpiMvd hy my lark of arqnaintanrr willi niyNolf and 
ollirr propio; I luid lo loam to oxproN.s inysolf in dooiU 
and words in Iho lonns of ordinary oonvonlional lifo, 
and liio proooNs wax fnll of inisnndorMlandinKN. In lito 
lallor I wa.sal homo from Iho (irsU and I hadanahnoNl 
paftan doli|^MU in Iho fooling of kin.Nhip, whioh ono had 
wilh all (*laNNo.s of poopio in thoNo IhinK.s whioh aro roid 
lo Ihoni nsnally Ihoir nootU or Ihoir work.'* An- 
othor wonutn dovolopod a somowhat similar oxpori- 
on(*o Ihrongh inilialion into ii fralornal ordor. Sho had 
joinod IIm« (*huroh at lifloon inulor Iho inilnonoo of hot 
niolluT. lull was nt>l vory onthnsiaslio. "My niolhor 
hooanio prosidont. of a philanthropio sooioly, ooni- 
posfMl of luonihors of Iho Ordor of Iho Kaslt*rn Slar. 1 
ho^an (iduHil Iho a^o of oi^hloon) to soo what tho 
wonion of that sooioty woro doin^, and saw it was u 
^ood work. Now for tho first timo in my lifo did 1 
soo Iho f^rral si){niru*ann' of a roli^ions sooioty. My 
molhorsaid not hinK of joining tind 1 said lit I lo. Sovoral 
nif^hls, howovor. 1 IhonKld of Iho wondorfnl work tho 
ordor was doinK* <nul aftor somo oontomplation 1 
do<*i(hul to hooomo a oandidato for (ho O. K. S. I 
joiniMl tho OrdtT. Tho initiation (vromonios oonhl nol 
havo hoon moro improssivo: 1 foil. most, happy; 1 wim 
ovorjoyod. 1 now thonKht. 1 know what, trno roliKion 
was." 

In tpiito dilToronl flohls this pnuvMS of inquiry lUid 
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anxiety often issues in sudden insight and reshaping of 
interest and activity, Starbuck cites the fact that 
the athlete "sometimes awakens suddenly to an un- 
derstanding of the fine points of the game, and to a 
real enjoyment of it, just as the "convert awakens to 
an appreciation of religion.*' ^ William Lowe Bryan's 
investigation of learning telegraphy contributes valu- 
able data on this point. He foimd that before facility 
is attained, there is a long time in which the efforts of 
j the student register no appreciable gain. ** Suddenly, 
within a few days, the change comes, and the senseless 
clatter becomes intelligible speech." * Other instances, 
analogous to spontaneous religious awakening, are 
those in which the illumination occurs in moments of 
mental leisure, when there is no effort or anxiety to get 
the result. The cases of Sir William Hamilton's con- 
ception of quaternions and Mozart's composition of 
the aria of the quintette in the Magic Flute are 
well known.' 

The process of gradual growth is to be regarded, 
therefore, as inclusive of various types. These de- 
pend upon differences of temperament. Persons of 
phlegmatic and persons of mercurial temperament 
naturally react differently to the same situations and 
problems. It is also true that the same person, in dif- 
ferent stages of development, in different states of 
physical energy, and in varying moods will not be 
uniform in intensity and quality of experience. Grad- 

i E. D. Starbuck, Psychology qf Rdigion, p. 885. 

* "Studies in the Physiology and Psychology of the Telegraphic Lan- 
guage/' Psychological Review, January, 1897. 

* Joseph Jastrow, The Subconscious, p. 95. 
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nnl K»'«'>vlli \H not lo ho iHincrlvrtl nn an nlwoluloly 
rr^ulnr luovomonl, luivnnoinK «I\vHy« with \\\v wunc 
inrMsnnMl inrmnnii. Nono of ll\c proroMos of nntiirc 
ronfortu Nlri<*<ly lo \\u\\ roiirrpUon, On tlioconlrnry 
\\\vvo nro in nil biologinil growth rhythnu porioil- 
if'ity, rporhal n\oinonl.s nnd lovol phnton. Kvm shorkn 
inul rvisvH oriMir. MlnVi \h \v\\v of \\\v higho.Nl fornm 
of hnninn (h'volopinrnl. Tho inlrllortnnl nnil the r»* 
Ihrtii' hfc\ \\\v nllHintnont of Hkill in nny torhnicpio of 
n spirilunl ns of ii prartirni rhnnuMor involvp nome 
vihrntion of intrrf\M(« nonir pntsation of nttrntion and 
rn»olit)n. All Norh phononiona havr a loKitiniato phiro 
williin I ho nalnral dovolopniont of roHgionn lifo* hut 
<hi\v flo not justify aooont nation of I ho oriwos a.M tliough 
I hoy poNNo.MsotI oxtraonlinary vahio. Tho ich^il growth 
in any organism is that whioh maintains propor- 
tion, fostrrs aihiplahihty. and alTords onorgy. Tlic 
idi^d roHgions dovohipmoni is that, in wliioh tho in* 
diviihnd progrossivoly partioi|)atos in tho praot.ioal 
acMivilios ami iMhioal oonsoiousnoss of Iho host of the 
raoo. 

Tho psyohology of growth impUos llio oporation of 
tho iMhioalional proooss. It is tlio vory naturo of the 
odurational mot hod to modiato to tho individual the 
ovprrionoo and onthusiasm of N<>oioty in suoh a way 
that ho Hvos tho fullost possihio lifo of whioh ho is oap- 
ahlo at oaoh stago of dovohipmont, Tho Ofluoational 
proooss is in primnplo simply tho furnishing of the 
natural impnisos ami instinots with suoh matorials 
ami diroolion as aro suitod to thorn at any givon time. 
In n^hgion, ovon inoro than in othor suhjotMs, it id 
nooossary to omphasixc tho prolost of niodorn oiluca* 
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tional psychology that education is not a preparation 
for life, but that it is rather a means of larger life at 
each stage as it unfolds. Religious education not only 
has been viewed as a means of preparing for the future, 
but has often assumed the inadequacy of its method 
in two other respects. Where conversion is regarded 
as the great point in individual experience, it is 
usually conceived as a crisis in which other than the 
normal processes of educational development are at 
work. The most that education can do, then, is to 
lead one up to a point where one becomes the subject 
of non-natural influences. It follows in the popular 
mind, and is not without academic endorsement, that 
the religious experience may be attained without the 
educational process. Nor is the religious experience 
discounted by seeming to occur apart from such pre- 
liminary training. The result is that in many evan- 
gelical churches the work of the church school is 
interrupted, if not annulled, by "revivals" and "de- 
cision days," in which other than normal educational 
influences are sought. Membership in the church and 
the democracy of its personal relationships are then 
based upon this emotional event, rather than upon 
participation in the practical ideals and objective 
activities of the organization. It is important, there- 
fore, to consider the psychology of the educational 
process to determine whether it is capable of foster- 
ing genuine religious experience without resorting to 
some additional extraneous agency. 

Another consequence of this widely prevalent no- 
tion of religion is the view that if the educational 
method is employed for the advancement of religion* 
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yol only ii (Tiiaiti niiIijch*! iimtior. hwvU iin hililiriil 
luMliiry iiiul liit«*r ivIiKioii.s liiiiKriipliy. mIuhiM Iio iiMnl, 
Wvvv iiKniii IIm^ nliM^iitidtiiil pnirrMM is in thmry ah* 
Htnirlril frimi llu^ artnal ivli({iiinM c\pt*ri«*n(Hi. Kilura- 
lion \\\\\H UvvwwwH n vt*lii(*lr. indiirnvnl in il.Mrlf. I»y 
wliii'li I 111* ((ualily of rrliKion Im Monirliow InuiMfrrml to 
tilt* iin|nirc*r. IIimnmino i»f Miii*li MOppoMMl nnitpiiMirMrt of 
rrllKioii. liolli in tin* niannrr l»y witirli it is lintilnl to u 
Kivrn lii*ilorii'al tnnlilion ami in tito MlraiiKo nu*llio«l 
of Itrinff imparl t*il to llu^ imlividnal. Ilinv \h cliNlniMl 
ami im*iruMrm\v in tlio iim* of irli^ionM tMlnration. So 
\o\\}i as lliis fallary piM'MiNl.s Ihr tuhiralional proivNM 
«*aiinol lu' fully ai'i'rplinl i\h Ihr iiiMlrnmiMil of ivli- 
f{iiMis (IrvrhipnuMil. It \h tlin task of titr psyrliolof^y 
of rrliKitin to ili.MHivtM* llir nalnir, KiMiri^i.s, ami il«n'«*U 
«»pim*nl of till* ri'li^innM «*on.s(*ion.sm'.sM, in l«M'niM of tlu^ 
mrnlal liri' of llu' rair ami llio imlividnal. In tin* IikIiI 
of \\h rrsnlls il nuiy di'lrrniiniMvlnMln*!' tlnMslnrational 
pmcrss \H llir nalnral ami nrrcvsMary nn*lho(| of nilli- 
valiiiK I'l'liKion in tln^ imiiviilnal. 

Tlu* ivsnllsof Dnr.slnily Inivo imlii*alnl that ivIiKion 
ariM*s nalnnilly, hviuti an inluM'tMit ami inlinnilr pIniNO 
of till* No«'ial i*on.<ii'i«in.sm*M.s. It \h not within llio inttMit 
of litis invr.sliftalion to t*Nlinnito tho ililTc^ivmvM In 
valm* lu'lwrtMi tlir ivlifjion.s of varions rarr.s, lint it 
is l«*^ilinuilr lo noir llio fart that anlhiMipolo^y ami 
hi'iliiriral .si*iiMu'«* do not show any fnndann*nlally 
tlilTrr«*nl p.sy«*hii'al factors in dilfcTtMil roliKlonN. I(a- 
llirr \\\H'r% it hrronn^ apparent that thon^ \h a NirikinK 
Niniilarily in llirir nndrrlyinK patlortiM ami in tluMr 
ih*v«*l<ipin«Mil. T\w dilTrirnroM arr tlioNO of ih*Krot^ of 
ntoralily. id«*ality. and nirllnul. T\w religion ut u 
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people is a reflex, the most inward and revealing re- 
flex, of the civilization and spirit of that people. 
The process by which the individual comes to share 
in the religion of his people — or of another peo- 
ple — is just the process by which he enters into 
and becomes dominated by the civilization, the art, 
the science, the social ideals of that people. This pro- 
cess is that of education. It is a gradual attainment, 
rising in adolescence to its first full inwardness in 
accordance with deep grounded laws both of the in- 
dividual organism and of the social body. It is a 
psychological fallacy, which has borne bitter fruit, to 
allow the point where this tidal movement expands 
and registers itself with vivid consciousness for some 
individuals to obscure the far more important and 
permanent processes. These underlying processes oc- 
cur for many persons in whom they never create acute 
and revolutionary states of consciousness, and it is 
psychologically untrue and unjust to exclude such 
persons in theory from the ranks of the religious. 

The psychology of the religious consciousness is 
furnishing religious education with certain general 
principles. These are not essentially diflFerent from 
the principles which general psychology contributes 
to pedagogy, but they may be stated in terms of re- 
ligious experience. First, the psychology of religion 
does not find child nature irreligious. It condemns 
the old theories of natural depravity and perversity. 
It recognizes the spontaneous, instinctively selective 
activity of the child. This activity is the important 
thing and is the determining factor with reference 
to the materials needed to satisfy it and the influ- 
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rtiroM vnluiihlr for (linMMiiiK it. to fiillor M'lf-roiili^ 
/ntion. T\\\h insight, into rliild niitnro nnpluiNi/.rA 
flilTrrrnfOM of Irtnponunont lunl onrrKy. Onr hvx^h in 
gronps of kindrrgiirton rliililron, iind ovon in tho nur- 
Hvvy 111 nn rnrlirr iif(o, variiitionM of (lispop4ition. Sonio 
luv tpiiflvrr in rriH*lion to miKK«\Mtion: Nonio rrllort. * 
longrr luni niorr nplly npon tlirir rxp<*rionrr.M; Monio 
nnMnoroNrnsilivr locMnnpanionNhip.nniiNir.rliyllnn.or 
pirlmvM. A sv\ of lilllr rliildrcn displayM as tnnrh vari^ 
ation a.M llir sanir nnnilirrof ailnll.s from \\\v Natnrf4o- 
(Mai strahnn, ami tho rliihlrrn aro Iomm luilntnaUMJ to 
limit (m1 lyprs. Ili'liKinn^ odnration i.M thrroforr nnilrr 
ohiigalion to rrspnM \\w luitnrr of tho rliilil an«l to 
havr rr^ranl for I ho inilivithnility whirh it ponnonmom. 
T\\v lalirr nMjninvM individnal training in Ntnall gronp?i. 
SrroncK Ihr rdnration of tho ohiUl nniMt ho niort^ 
than inl(*llortnal. IVrhapit roligiou.M training \h not. 
in (langor of oxaggorating tho intolloolnal .Mido, hut. 
il is HMnarkahlo how nnioh altontion has hoon givon 
to imparling knowloilgo of roligions hooks, faols of 
history an<l docMrino, involving momory training 
rhirlly. Tho ohiltl is opon to indiroot inilnomvs snoh 
as Ihoso of oxamplo ami surroumlings. Ity thoso, m 
\voll as hy nnisio. piolnros, gamos, plays, nuuunil work, 
oaring for pots ami aiding othors in roal tasks in the 
homo ioul sohooK ho gains valuahlo hahils. sympii- 
Ihios, and a sonso of nsofnlnoMs whioh aro roal faotorM 
in othioalion. In Ihoso ways his omolions aro moro 
likoly to grow out of roal intorosis, ralhor than to 
arisi* as ih^laohod oxporionoos. Tho latlor ocvnrs whom 
tho training has hoon bookish ami ahstraot. ThiM 
fonnal ami lifoloss montal work hius Ikhmi partly rc- 
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sponsible for the common opinion that emotional ex- 
periences, with which religion is too often identified, 
must be cultivated apart from educational processes 
and by some other method. The diflSculty arises from 
a narrow and partial conception of education. Where 
this term is properly used, to designate the enrichment 
and enlargement of the whole nature, it is imderstood 
to involve the proper exercise of the will and emo- 
tions as well as of the intellect. Considering education 
in the truest sense, the individual probably derives as 
much of it from the informal experiences "out of 
hours" as he does in class exercises or other formal 
occasions. 

Third, the child's interest is primarily in activities 
and in concrete things close at hand. Much of the 
material for religious training must therefore be found 
in the duties and companionships of the home and 
neighborhood; in the movements of conmiunity life 
affecting its health, beauty, and safety; in the festival 
occasions connected with private and public interests; 
and in the services of public leaders whose work takes 
on great social importance. With these natural in- 
terests, the records of peoples remote in time and 
custom may be easily related, but psychologically 
these records are only means and instruments. Their 
value consists in the degree to which they suggest and 
cultivate attitudes and tendencies which are available 
in the present concerns of life. If they serve to show 
in simple form social processes and qualities which 
have now grown complex; if they intensify with color 
and ruggedness the story of moral endeavor and 
achievement in ways which appeal to the child's imagi- 
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nnliot). llu'U, llu\v iiiv viiliiiiMo odiiriitionnl m'rviinlM. 
Tlio plirnoinnm ot unliiro iiIno Iummmuo iuiIn in roli- 
f(i<>u.M IniiniiiK hy thrir rrliilion lo liuiuiui iummIm iiiuI 
wrlfiiiv. Mnn Hvom vIohv lo Iho Noil iitxl In wlwit it 
produiMrM. ||i.«4 Niiriiil lU'livilioM iiiv liirK^^ly llin.Mo ron-* 
rrriKMl wilh llirso pnulurlM. iiiul (Iicho proroN.so.M of 
itnlurr rdnio lo pnsi n^vs loul lo ili.HlanI hwwh in Nnrli 
II \vn,v lluil \\\v proronnilr.Ml inlonvMLs of llir riioo iiro 
houiul np will) IIhmu. Thoro \h ronMotpiontly Iho hvuh^} 
of frrnil rrnlily, powor, Inw, nnd viimI proporiion.N in 
I ho nnlnrni onvironnionl. From Iho onrlioNl. niylhrt 
lo Iho hi^hcvMl roiloolion}^ of Iho niinil this ronlni of 
niitnrc^ \u\h hoon (*on.Mpionon.M in roliKion, lOul it is not 
dillicMill lo nlili/.o il for Iho roligiouf^ dovohipniont of 
Iho ohiltl. 

I*\iurlh. pNyoliolof(y hiiM iliMmvorod Iho opoohnli 
yol (Muitiiuion.M. olinniolor of Iho ohilirM dovolopnionl. 
Whilo Iho porioil of luioloNoonoo \h wilhonl t|no.Nlion 
Iho I into III whioh Iho roliKions liovolopinonl \h rnpidi 
full, nnd vivid, yol il is nol liiokinK in onrlior yoiirM. 
Tho proNonoo of liio noimiiI nlliliitloN of Nvnipiilhy, 
InisirnhiosN, nn<l ooiipornlion. IhouKh in NJi^hl «lo){rtH« 
iiimI wilh NlrikiiiK nnMloiulinoNN. provoN Iho oonliniiily 
of rohfrioiiM oxporioiuv. (lonolio pNVohology horts iim 
in olhor inloroMl.M, IoiioIiot^ rospool for oiioh hIii^o of 
o\p<M'it*iioo n.M poNsoNsin^ il.s own lovol t>f iiohiovoinoiil 
iiiMJ Iho NliuHlnril.M hy whioh il MJionhl ho oiilliviiloil. 
ThiiM rnrly ohiltihooil \H ono of ^ronl iiolivily iinil iini- 
liilivonoss. Tho Nlorio5i (lriiiniili/.o(l iinil Iho rilniil 
iniiliilod iniiy nol hiivo any nllorior n'fonnuT in Iho 
niinti of liio oiiihl. Inil. Ihoy iiiTonI an inunodialo ami 
loKiliinalo Nali.Mfaolion. Ahotii Iho a){f^ t)f nino thoro 
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appears keen interest in picturesque biography and 
in thrilling events. The heroes and wars of migrations 
are greatly appreciated. This is the period, up to the 
age of twelve, of habit-forming and of maximum 
power of memorizing. Perhaps the religion normal to 
this period may be characterized as that of forming 
the habits of cleanliness, industry, honesty, and obedi- 
ence, and of memorizing the great literature, poems, 
and hynms of religion. At twelve appear the pre-adoles- 
cent social impulses which make membership in social 
groups natural. Altruistic tendencies manifest them- 
selves in this social interest and in the desire to turn 
one's activity to account, for example, in making 
useful objects. And here is begun that positive con- 
structive process of moralizing and socializing the 
individual's experience which makes the following 
period the birth time of the new and larger self. 
Psychology therefore does not need to impart know- 
ledge of these processes in order to enable education 
to produce them in individuals, but rather to make 
educational methods efficient in giving richness, sym- 
metry, and freedom to adolescent life in its natural 
regeneration or "second birth." 

Fifth, the educational process is one which psy- 
chology shows to be possible of continuance far be- 
yond adolescence. The brain power does not begin 
to diminish normally until after the age of fifty-five. 
Many individual cases of mental alertness and develop- 
ment beyond that age are well known. Gladstone is 
an example. Continuous mental development in ma- 
turity may be said to be determined largely by the 
presence or absence of essentially educational influ* 
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rturs Niirli im \\v\\ f^liniiilii <*lmn}{<^ of rnvinuunoiit, 
frtvsli niitU'rinlH in (iiNks aiul (IioukIiI* Tho iitlitiHin 
iif Ihr iiulividual \h iiIno u rontril)iilinf( fiirlor. If 
lir rnllivMl<*M t'X|UM*ltuu\Yi diMriplinoM liiiiisrlf to nrw 
luljuNlnic'tilN niul krt'pN \\\h powers in roiiMlmil. iimOi 
lii.N drvdopiniMil i.M inoiv likrly to ho proloiiKnl. 

T\\v pN,vrlioloKi(*nl diilu in \\\\h prriod of po.sl lulo- 
IrNrnil rrlJKiouM oxpfi'ltMiro luv i\H yrl. rnlirrly iiuulo- 
cpinlo. Tlir H\\u\y of rrliKiouN iiwiikrninK showM lluil 
it (locvs (MMMir in soino iuMtiitUTs iiflor Nixty. nnd in u 
hinrrr niiniluM* of (nisom «lunnf( oiirh of I ho rnrhrr «h'- 
(*iuh\M i\{\{'v forty.' KohKion in tho prorr.MM of Kn^thiul 
f^rowth \H p.NyrholoKi(*ally just hm mpiihio of rxlonsion 
iohI rnrirhnirnt in niichho hfo, iim iiro pnifivMsioniiK 
hoNinoNs, inui hovu\\ intiMv.stM. Thr.so nuiy tiltiiin iil- 
ntost IIS riiili(*nl and vivid a rharatMor as tho adolrs- 
rrnt t*\p<TirnrrN. Tolstoy at. tho a^^ of fifty passod 
throu^'h throc« yoars of storm atui f^tross. No dosorilioM 
tho ouioonio in his (\)nfossion. "Aftor this, thin^M 
rioiirod np within nio and ahonl mo hotlor than ovor, 
and Ihi^li^ld has nt*vor wholly (IiimI away. 1 wassavod 
fnun snioido. Jnst how or whon tho rhanKo look 
pinoo I rannol toll. Hnl i\H insonsihiy and Ki'<t<lii<^lly 
as tho fiin^o of lifo had hoon annnllcMl within mo. and 
I had roaohod my moral tloath ho<K jnst as f(radnally 
and iniporroplilily did tho onor^y of lifo oomo haok. 
And wind was siran^o was that, this onor^y that oamo 
Iwu'k was nothinft now. It was my anoiont jnvonilo 
{\}vrr of failh. tho lioliof that, tho solo pnrposo of my 
lifo was to ho hrthr. I gavo np tho lifo of tho oon- 
vonlional worlil. ro(*o^ni/.inK it. to ho no lifo, hot u 

• (i. H\M\\vy Hull. .-lt/(»ffiMVM<y. |i. imu. 
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parody on life, which its superfluities simply keep us 
from comprehending." ^ 

^ William James* Varieties qf Religious Experience^ p. 185. The phe- 
nomena of ** sanctification ** are of interest in this connection. These do 
not seem to involve processes radically different from adolescent awak* 
enings. Cf. £. D. Starbuck, Psychology qf Religion, chapter 
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In oiuilriisl to llio iiiiriiinl pnHMvsM tif firiuliiiil Kr«»wtli 
iiii*liiiliiiK NpiMilaiitMiiiN ii\viiktMiiiif(M uro tlio pliriioiiitMiii 
«if iMiii vrrsitiii ill I lit* iiiiiTiiwtM' whv «if I lir toriii. ( \iiivor- 
Miiiii ilo.si|{iialr.i llir iiiiiro Niiiltloiii iiiloiiNo. iiiiil oxlmiio 
cMiiDiitiiiiil rx|iorioiii*o. It. in llio rrMiilt i»f iiiiiiiiuliiilt^. 
tlircM*! iMiilrol tiiul MiiftgoMliiiii (»ii llio purl ot rvuii- 
Kt*li.ili» piiiviil.i, loiH*liorM. It li iMUiiiiiiUi liiiituifi (*t^r- 
liiiii rvaiiK<*li(*<il priiiirsliiiil (ItMHUiiiiiuliiMiM. It tuviirM 
rliirlly in IIiono (MiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiM wliirli liiivo (MillivatiMl 
nil rlitlMiniio hn'liiiiipio In proiliioo it. Slirli rrllKHHlM 
lMMli(*.s aro niiiNliiiilnl lar^t'ly iiy pormiiiM wlin liuvt) 
llic*iiiM*lvr3i r\ptM'itMii*«*«l roliKtiiii in I hut way uinl wImi 
(hnvroiv nainrally valnn it liiKlily. Tlio liliirf(irul 
v\\\\h and llio iiuiro inlrllrHiiul rlinrrlioM triul tti 
tMiipliasi/.o ^railnal gi'^'^vlli tliniiiKli tHliirulii)n uiul 
rrrriiii)iiic*M nf cMMilinnulitai. TlioMt^ rcriMiKiiiioM ura 
ilo^iiffiicul III ^ivo ivrii}{iiiliiiii to llitiutluiniiKMit tif roli- 
((itiii.si<\pcTiiMi«*o a.s iniirli um ici iiuliioti it, ( Vriuin loni- 
pc*raiiiriil.s oxpmoiwo ronvorHitin t^unior lliuii iilliorit, 
Tlio nufial c*liararlrrl?4lirM cif mimo nuliniiM NtH^m to 
1)0 favtiralilo mill for il. IVnfoMHiir JuniOM tiliHorvM 
Ilia I "nil llio wlinlo. Ilio Latin raroM liuvo loaiiod iiinra 
In llio way nf InnkiiiK npnii ovil an nimlo np i\t iIIm und 
.Nins in llio plural, roninvahio in dotuil; wliilo tlio (Sor- 
iiiaiiii* ra(*o.s liuvo toiulotl rullior to think of Sin in 
tho Niii^uhir unil with n oupitul H. kh of Moiuething 
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ineradicably ingrained in our natural subjectivity, and 
never to be removed by any superficial piecemeal 
operations/* The latter accordingly have prized the 
profound emotional experiences of the mystical type. 

The stages of the process of conversion are just 
those found in working out any intense problem 
under pressure — first, a sense of perplexity and un- 
easiness; second, a climax and turning point; and 
third, a relaxation marked by rest and joy. It is not 
difficult to induce such experiences in adolescence 
because it is so much a period of new problems and 
adjustments. The emotional accompaniment is cor- 
respondingly marked, and greatly heightened effects 
are secured by suggestions which add to the tension, 
and which, at the same time, assure the subject of 
the great spiritual significance and value of such ten- 
sion. 

The first stage, the one in which the person feels 
keen dissatisfaction with himself, has been intensi- 
fied in many denominations by the prevalent doc- 
trine of the natural sinfulness of human nature. Slight 
misdeeds were regarded as evil not merely in their 
own character but especially as indications of the 
sinful heart from which they sprang. The childish 
lie or cruel act was a surface symptom of abysmal 
depths of iniquity which only the most searching 
regeneration could eradicate. It is a common char- 
acteristic of puberty to be hypersensitive with refer- 
ence to its faults. Youth is liable to become finical 
and to set up extreme and rigid standards for puerile 
details. Coe cites the case of a girl about twelve who 
was troubled with ''over nice conscientiousness about 
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utonluift." "She wouM not take ho tnurh an n pin 
wilhoul pormisHlon, or if, when vinitinft nny of hor 
frloiul.M, who fotind it nrroflsnry lo lako one, who in- 
(loxil>ly roin|>rUo<l hori^olf to Irll \l\v hollow, Mnyin^^ 
M tf>ok our of your plnm.* TIuh wn« a vrry painfnl 
procv.wq to lirr, thotigh who did not hvo tlio ahminlity 
of il, l»nl Ihon^lit »lio was nirrrly doin^ hor duly/' * 
(t. Slanloy llnll olisrrvo!* that, "in thi« .^tato of norvr« 
and inf>rnl tonrhinoss, yonlh oflon ^mw irritahlr and 
havo l»iHor and h>nK rf>n(Iirt!< with thnir trni|)rr«. 
Fonrs of having oonnniltrd tho nn|mrdottablr nin, 
in ram rasos, lioronio tra^jir.'' * It. \h of courj^o not 
diduMdl to pnuhiro an intrnmo "rfinvirtlon of sin'* 
in H\uA\ prrsons. The natural division of the self is 
oasily widrnofl into a ohasni of doH|>air, no that the 
HuhjofM a^oni/.oj^ ovtM' hi« lost and hrlplrss wlalo, 
Slarhnrk's rasrs" show that tho rontral fart, in the 
ronMrion.MttoMH of ron verts is the sense of sin, of having 
a "l»lnrk hrarl," "a jjreat and niuireotnitahle wreteh- 
ednesM," They are nuirked l)y depression and sadness, 
hy solf-dislniMt and hel|)Iessness, by estrangement, 
hv roslle.Msiirs.M nnd anxiety. In nuuiy instanees the 
si rain itivulvrd Io.ms of sleep and a|)pelite, nervousness, 
alVrelioii of the sight, hearing, toueh, and other hotl- 
ily ftuuMions. This stale may eonlinue for weeks or 
montlis, ntid in not a few individtials has produeed 
mc'huu^hf>lia and insanity. Adoleseent stiieide is 
sonioliiups I he outeome of this sense ot misery and 
gloomy f«»rehoding. This sense of siti is an experience 

« i\. \. iW, ThP Spirilml fAft, |i. 77. 

m;. Sfrtiilnv Hull. Ath>l(>m^n^, vol. Il« p. !I48» 

* K. I>. Stnrliiirk, Pnyt^ht^loffif qf Religion^ rimpter V. 
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of pain and remorse. " It pricks, stings, bums, wounds^ 
brings restlessness and anxiety, a sense of oppression, 
as under a heavy load/* It is not due exclusively to 
actual sinfulness. Those who are relatively innocent 
often suflFer as keenly as those who have sinned deeply. 
The chasm created in the inner nature depends for 
both classes very much upon the imagination and 
sensitiveness of the subject, and upon suggestions as 
to how one should feel. The qualms felt bear no de- 
finite relation to the sins. Starbuck found that while 
the sense of sin follows naturally in the wake of evil, 
it has other causes, such as temperament and ill health. 
Hysteria and other nervous and circulatory disor- 
ders are common causes. He found that among those 
of good training two thirds of his cases experienced a 
sense of sin, due doubtless to the suggestion that they 
ought to feel it. In this way the normal sensitiveness 
and confusion of adolescence, the consciousness of 
contrast between the actual and ideal self, between 
the subjective, individual self and the great organ- 
ized social order, is increased by various kinds of 
pressure to the abnormal degree common in the con- 
viction period of conversion. 

The second moment in the conversion experience 
is the turning point at which the tension, confusion, 
and strife between the old and the new are overcome. 
This decisive moment is the culmination of a posi- 
tive struggle in some persons. In others it seems to 
come unexpectedly in moments of passivity and dif- 
fused attention. It is the moment at which the ^^hot 
spot*' or focus shifts from one system of ideas to an- 
other, establishing a new centre of interest in the as- 
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wKMiH ivo procTWOH of llio iniiul. One author dojicrlbcs 
the vvmn iin if llto prpMont ninful life iiiul llic wiMliod- 
fop riKhtooiiA otu* wore prt\s.mHl toftethor in IntenMG 
oppn.Mition. iuhI were MruKKlii^K f<^r poN»enMion of con- 
nriotiNnoMfi. Ilolnlive to IIum oonftirt the Huhjert him- 
Mf inny sihmu ix pUNsive olwerver, witnoJ<(Min)( witliiti 
\\\H own Noul the ronfliet between the )(oo<l lunt evil 
Hpirils. Tliim tnrtnoil in resolved in ii gwni variety 
of wny.M. In llio.Me perf^on.N who nre nnneeptihte of lUi- 
toninti.MniM. ion! who hiive been tiuiKitt to prixe mieh 
cxporirneeN, the deeisive nionienl nniy be one in wliieh 
invohinlnry nui.senhir reaetionM oeenr, Nueh ixh ehip* 
pin^ the hiuulH, uneontrolliHl lauKhler, nlionting, 
f{eMlirnhition?i, or u thrill through (he whole body. 
In great revival nunMingM, under the eonlagion of 
ungK^v^live examplen, nuuiy j<itrange extravaganees — 
fnlling, jrrking, jumping, rolling, barking — have oc« 
eurrrd. Striking dreaniM and hallueinationi<i, partieu- 
larly of a visual rharaeter, are ntill more eonunon. 
Professor (\ie found in examiiung several persons 
with rrferenee to sueh phenomena that those who 
rxprrirnretl ant onuit isms in n'ligion usually hail also 
experirnerd them in other than religious situations; 
and that those who did not have them outride of re- 
ligion were not likely to undergo them in eonversiimi 
no matter how nnteh they desired it. These faets 
point to the eonc^lusicm that the automatisms are 
nuitlrrsof temperament, and have no religious valuci 
and entmot be reganled as cvidenee of religious de- 
velopmrnt in the truest sense. They arc psyehologi- 
fkdly irrelevant and exeeptumal, and arc therefore 
abnormal so far as religious awakening is concemede 
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It would be equally misleading to attach special 
religious importance to other incidental factors through 
which the extreme emotional sensitiveness of the con- 
vert may happen to be precipitated into the new state. 
The singing of the choir, the pleading of voices in 
prayer, the sermon, the touch of a friendly hand, a 
text of scripture, memory of a childhood scene, a 
glimpse of the sunset, the sound of a storm, the quiet 
of the forest, the silence of the night — any one of in- 
numerable experiences or images may fill the mo- 
ment in which the die is cast. Or there may be no 
such discoverable moment at all, as where the change 
takes place "while asleep" or while reading. Even 
with intense conviction of sin and with pronounced 
feelings of satisfaction in the new state the exact point 
of transition may not be localized nor identified with 
specific mental content. 

The crucial moment of conversion presents ,two 
main types, self-surrender and active effort toward 
the new life. The attitude of self-surrender seems 
many times to result from fatigue and nervous ex- 
haustion due to the anxiety for one's sins or to the 
effort to resist the conviction of sin. As Professor 
James expresses it, "Our emotional brain-centres 
strike work, and we lapse into a temporary apathy. 
Now there is documentary proof that this state of 
temporary exhaustion not infrequently forms part 
of the conversion crisis. So long as the egoistic worry 
of the sick souJ guards the door, the expansive con- 
fidence of the soul of faith gains no presence. But let 
the former faint away, even but for a moment, and the 
latter can profit by ih^ opportunity, and, having once 
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nrfttiiroit poMossion. niiiy rotnin it.'* Tlii« typo in 
nioro ronunon in rxirrnioly Hthldon iind intoiiMo oon- 
vorsioiiM. 'riuil of iirlivr olTorl lownnl tho now lifo, 
wlirro otip luriik.M thriMi^h itilo urw iusiKlit iiihI net- 
jtislinrtH, i.M dflni fotintl in riiNON of norninl drvrlop- 
nuMil, MllliiniKli lit linu\M it. ro<irlu\M nn rxlronio intcn* 
NJIy. 

T\\o IhinI hIiiko \h physiriilly and pHyi^liionlly ii rc*- 
iicMion from thr proviou.s Nlriiin. iuhI is liirftoly drlor- 
niinnl in rhnrnrirr iind inlonsily by tlir rnrltor ox* 
prrirtMT. 1 1 \h rsMontiiilly a now adjtishnont. whioli 
is nr<*onipiuuo<l Ity lliooniolions holongin^ to harmony, 
virlory, a roloaso fnnn tonsiim. This harmony may 
o<insisl in I ho sonso <if osoapo from sin anil its oonso- 
qtionoos, or in tho fooling of oomph'tonoss ami oxaltod 
piTsonnlily, Tho omotions art* hirgoly Ihoso of jt>y, 
poaoo, ha|>pinoss, and aooo|)lanoo. Thoro is froipiontly 
a sonso of mnvnoss or ptiri{t<*ation whioh suiTnsos 
rommonpla<*o olijools ami oxporionoos with frosh in- 
t<*nvsl. Ono says, "I wo|it ami huighod allornatoly. 
I was as li^hl as if walking on air. I foil, as if I had 
pnnoti ^roaior poac*o and happinoss than I hail ovor 
oxpoolod to oxporionoo." Anolhor says, "Thoro fol- 
lowod a doli^ditftd fooling of rooonoiliation with (iod 
and lovo for llim." Whoro tho pro-cMmvorsion «tato 
has lioon I ho oonviotion of sin and tho dosirt^ to rid 
om»\s solf of it, Iho |)osl-c*onvor«ion stato is mon* pas- 
si vo, ami lis joy is mon* that of roliof and safoly. 
Whoro aspiration aft or a now and largor lifo has pro- 
vaih^l. tho joy has an aotivo qtudily, a sonso of par- 
tioipnlion in now oompanionships and nohlor tasks. 
Hnl in tho most typioal oonvorsion oxporiencofl till 
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dissatisfaction with one*s self, whether in reference 
to evil habits chaining one to a bitter past, or the 
sense of need and longing for greater completeness in 
the future, are attributed to one's sinful nature. In 
reference to this sinful nature sorrow and travail of 
soul are cultivated. 

It has been found that conversions vary in the dif- 
ferent sexes, ages, and temperaments. Among females 
the struggle is likely to be less prolonged and intense 
in public meetings. This indicates greater suggesti- 
bility, readier response to social pressure, and more 
extreme emotionalism. Females have more intense 
and longer periods of struggle where they endeavor 
to work out the problem alone. Males, on the con- 
trary, resist public appeals stubbornly and persist- 
ently. Their intellectual activity is more in evidence 
and the conflict becomes more intense in revivals. 
In private the process is easier. This diflFerence in 
the sexes is probably an expression of fundamental 
biological contrasts which show woman to be more 
passive and receptive, more subject to manipulation; 
while man is active, aggressive, given to independence 
and resistance. He submits less readily to authority, 
and prefers to have the sense of reaching his own con- 
clusions. This individualism tends to private reflec- 
tion, and is inhibited by public pressure and emotional 
appeals. 

In regard to age, adolescence is the period of most 
conversions, but within this time there are three 
points at which the phenomena of conversion take 
on different aspects. Starbuck*s tables ^ seem to show 

^ £. D. Starbuck, Psychology qf Rdigionf p. 57. 
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Wuvi nt the nftc of twelve the Rrenter number nre in- 
(IikmhhmI hy oxiunple anil social pre»Niire; thatisiinii- 
tntion i.M most ronspiruouN. At alxmt (iftcTn or nixteoni 
for hoth Mexos« eonvietion of h\\\ with fear in chmii* 
nmit ; whih* at about eighteen tlie desire to follow out 
the morni ideni of eompU*teness of ehnnieter prevails. 
The (lilTereures of temperament pertnin hirnely 
to suseeptibilily to stiKK^rstitm and to autonuitisms. 
It is of great impfirtatu^e hislorieally tlnit the apostle 
Paul and St. AuKtistine behniKed to the type for 
whirh the extreme form of emotional, dranudie ecm- 
version is possible. Their personal experienc^e has 
been regarded as of superior value beeause it luw been 
asstnned uneritieally that their moral eharaeters and 
arhiovements were delenniniHl by the numner of 
their eon version. Hut when it is reeognixed that Paul 
was probably a netirotie, and that August inc wan 
a sensmdist with a highly developeil nervous tem- 
perament, it bwomes apparent that there were very 
spfMMal individual reasons for their flranuitie eonvcr- 
sions. It also appears that the forms of their eim- 
viTsions are aiTitlental an<l not essential in spiritual 
development . The at tempts to imluee that type of ex- 
p(M*ienre among all elasses of persons have failed, and 
sneh failures have provwl not the depravity of the 
reealeilratd, unresponsive persons, but the one-sided 
and abtiornnd eharacter of the cimca set up M the 
standarib* 

The nature of the eimversion experienee appears 

» Frmik (Jrnnnrr. Th^ Soul rf n VhriMinn, |». 70; Roym*, "Thi? P«y- 
r1i«tl«itf>- «tf MAiirR (Ninvrraiiitt/* Ammmun Journal qf Reli^ioui Piyehh 
|f)i;V ond fCf/tiro/trm, vol. i, 1901. 
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clearly in that it is induced through the manipulation 
of natural tendencies, and results in the strained, 
partial, and abortive issue of such tendencies. The 
fact that conversion is due to artificial control and 
forcing of natural processes is definitely recognized 
by Starbuck. "Theology takes these adolescent ten- 
dencies and builds upon them; it sees that the essen- 
tial thing in adolescent growth is bringing the person 
out of childhood into the new life of maturity and 
personal insight. It accordingly brings those means 
to bear which will intensify the normal tendencies 
that work in human nature. It shortens up the period 
of duration of storm and stress, but they are very 
much more intense. The bodily accompaniments — 
loss of sleep and appetite, for example — are much 
more frequent." ^ Instead of "theology** it perhaps 
should be said that current religious practice in many 
sects is the instrument for working these results. This 
practice is more or less consciously related to certain 
theological presuppositions, but it measures itself not 
by its theoretical principles but by its ability to get 
results. 

The most common methods of inducing conversion 
are those of the revival. Under this term may be in- 
cluded the evangelistic sermons of pastors, the "rally 
days'* of Sunday Schools, and the exhortations of 
"personal workers.** These are usually auxiliary to 
the revival, but are also employed independently. 
The process of suggestion in the work of the most 
expert evangelists is begun months before they reach 
the community where the revival is to occur. They 

^ E. D. Starbuck, Psychology qf Religion^ p. 224. 
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flcnd ndvanro iiKcnt^i ndvorliniiiK nrntcrinK nnd dircc- 
WowH fur lonil workers. All tlicac nrc employed to 
iMiltivatr rx|)CMM(ition iind to fix nUenlitm iiiHin the 
roviviiliNi iiiui lii.M work. An important factor for tliis 
purposr is tlir rorital of what \\iin been acoomplinhed 
liy him in oIIkm* plaooN. The longer, more varied and 
heller known lii.M nvord* the keener \h Ihe interest 
in his nppen ranee in the (*<mimnnity. Kven the dif* 
feretuT of opinion as to tlie leKitimaey of his work is 
an ai<l, sinee it provokes diseussion, makes his mis- 
sion known, an<l slinmlates euriosity. When tho 
revivalist eomes he k^vcs detailed instruetions to all 
workers, espeeially with reference to creating condi- 
tions nnder which attentitm can be focnsinl npon his 
mission and his appeal. As numy reliKions persons 
as possible are nrKcd to kIvo up all other interests, and 
to think, pray, converse, and labor only for the "sal- 
vation of sonls.** The public meetin)(s art^ conducted 
with scrupulous care to the fixation of attcnlion and 
to Ihectdlivalion of the same sentiments and emoticms 
throughout Ihe nuiss <if the people. An atmosphere 
of Ki*<*up (Minsciotisness throuKh conunon ideas and 
con«MTlc«l a<'tion is thus created which exerts a power- 
ful influence. Several servic«*s nuiy be hehl before 
a ilcnnil«» "invilation" is Ktvcn. Those who are ready 
lo fhM*lare themselves at tince are kept tnm\ (hung so 
until enouKh are ready to make a more profound im- 
pression liy th(*ir joint action. It is found to be more 
telling, for example, to secure fifty public cimfcssions 
for I In* end of Ihe first week of sustained expectancy- 
than to have them distributed in smaller gmups. 
The scrvi(T is bcftun with familiari pleading songa 
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and prayers, and moves suggestively on to the sermon. 
And the sermon is artfully constructed to produce the 
customary responses on the part of "seekers.*' The 
sermon is hortatory in character, and is delivered 
with every device which will hold attention; sensory 
attention being quite as important as intellectual 
attention. The doctrine preached is that which is 
current in the popular mind, and it is employed as 
a familiar background without argument or logical 
presentation. Revival sermons are therefore always 
theologically conservative. As theological opinion 
changes, the doctrine of evangelists is gradually though 
tardily readjusted. Jonathan Edwards employed the 
theology of the older Calvinism and appealed to the 
emotion of fear. Dwight L. Moody adopted modified 
Calvinism and dwelt upon the emotion of love with 
its radiating forms of pity, remorse, self-sacrifice, and 
devotion. There have been later attempts to develop 
revivals of ethical religion in response to the newer 
doctrines of moral and social philosophy, but these 
attempts have tended to make clear the superiority 
of the method of education to that of conversion for 
promoting such ideals. There are now, accordingly, 
numerous efforts to substitute educational work for 
revivalism. This is notably true in Mr. Moody's later 
work, in the Young Men's Christian Association, and 
in the increasing effort to supply the Sunday School 
with the means and methods of genuine education. 
The characteristic revival sermon puts the commonly 
accepted theological notions into vivid, stirring im- 
agery and into appealing stories of the tragedies of the 
inner life as they occur among the people. It employs 
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fiiiniliiir Nyniholifimt — the vn^HH unci crown» heaven 
AUil holl, liomo anil nuither lleuiiniHoent lUMmnatitin!* 
are employ etl tci awaken the Mense uf h)Ht virluei of 
unfor^Mven h\\\h^ auti of the pleacUiiKi peMua^iive iu^ 
Ihieuce.s on(*e elFiH^tive hut now huig forgotten or re- 
Nisleil. The main themes of ^nilt ami forKiveneMs are 
thus, with all these aeeessiU'ies of HUKK^\slum. allu^nuul 
and rrpeuteil, ailu*nnititui and repetition heiuK In- 
disptMisiihle in produeing the ch^nired result. The 
speaker is dramatie in nmnner. epif(ranunatie antl eol« 
hupiial in style, rapid ami impassituied in speeeh« 
Kven f;rt»tes(|ue antl startling deviees are eircvtivei 
sueli as striking the pulpit or the ih»or with the handsi 
stantling i»n rhairs, walking thrtuigh the amlienee 
while speaking, removing one*s etmt. singingi shout* 
ing, and similar varitms sensaticuial feats. 

AnotluT powerful ageney eofiperales with the ser- 
mon, songs, and prayers: the iidluenee i)f theerowd. 
The whole serviee fixes attention upon (H*riain ideaia 
familiar to all and aetively assentiMl to hy the ma- 
j(»rity in sut*li religious gatherings. The appeals from 
the pidpit are iidensiiied antl vibrated IhriUigh the 
ortkwd hy wav(\s of feeling antl suhdued response. The 
pnu*ess (»f radiation, usually (|uile uneonseious, etui- 
sists in nodding assent, smiling approval, whispering 
eatrh-words, sinking inti» intent silenee. or shouting 
•'AnuMi!" and "Hallelujah!" There is something 
very real and rompelling alanit the *'slrainetl atten- 
tion." "hated hreath." and **ominous hush" of the 
ertkwd. Kew persons ran resist the HOC*ial pressure thus 
genrratetl. The elTeet upon most people is to reduea 
their independence and to imiiel them to the pre- 
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vailing sentiment and proposed action. This becomes 
most extreme, and the suggestibility and demonstra- 
tive responsiveness greatest among those in the audi- 
ence standing crowded together at the sides or in the 
aisles. The variety and intensity of their voluntary 
movements are greatly inhibited and suggestion is 
less resisted. "It is said that in the French theatre 
of the old regime the standing portion of the audience 
(pit) was always more emotional and violent in its 
demonstrations than the sitting portion (parquet), 
and that the providing of seats for the pit spectators 
greatly quieted their demeanor."^ The mass of 
people dominated by an evangelist acts as a means 
of multiplying emotion until it radiates to those who 
are indiflFerent or antagonistic to it. Davenport cites 
two such instances.^ One is that of the young man 
witnessing a camp-meeting. "He had had no reli- 
gious experience and at that time did not wish any. 
The crowd was laboring under great religious ex- 
citement, and reflex phenomena were abundantly in 
evidence. Suddenly my friend found himself with his 
hands pressed against his lungs, shouting 'Halle- 
lujah!' at the top of his voice.*' The other instance is 
still more striking: "The old tobacco planters in the 
rear, who had not listened to one word of the sermon, 
displayed tremulous emotion in every muscle of their 
brawny faces, while the tears coursed down their 
wrinkled cheeks." The whole tendency of the crowd 
influence is to aid greatly in fixing attention upon 
the narrow brightly lighted field of ideas presented by 

^ E. A. Ross» Social Psychology, p. 44. 

* F. M. Davenport, Primitive Traits in RetigioiLS Revivals, pp. 226 f. 
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ihr Npnikrr; to tnii^tiify iimny foM (ho otnotionnl 
Mlnvs.M; Mtui l>y hotli of Llu\so rhuriiotrrislirs to in- 
hilut tlio intrlhvtuiil prcuTsson. T\\v finrr inui iiitor 
(lrvrIo|MMl tnrtitnl pnMvs.sr.M nro thrown otil. of K^Mir* 
iuhI I ho (Tthlor, ronunonor, and hnvor IovoIh i>f mind 
iirr pnt inio tniroNlrnincMloitoriition. I)iivm|>ort showN 
how I ho tnoro prinntivo triiil.s iippour in rolifrionit 
iwivnls (lisphioin^ Ihoso whioh holon^t to highor unit 
nioro «Mvili7.«Ml mind. Ilo traooN tho i<iontily of tho 
rovival with tho ghost <lanoo of tho Indians and tho 
*'oxpori<MHM» mooting** of tho NogrooM. 

A fnrthor faol oomvrning tho n^Mval \h that tlic 
roaotions whic'h aro tho «>hjf*otivo of its olal>oralo 
to(*htn*(|iio aro in thomsolvoN (piito inNignifioanl. and 
oapal)h' of oom|>h*to dissooiation from thoir intonchsl 
idoal sigtuliranoo. Tho oiTort of tho ovangolist. is to 
porsnado piTsons to oomnni IhoniNoIvoH liy siginng 
oards, rising for prayors, lifting tho hand, moving to 
tho front soat, answoring a Minglo (|no.slion alluMna- 
tiviHy. Mnoli is saiil in \\\h normons ahfnit a hot lor 
liff\ iH^w nvsolvos, and nnsolflsh sorvioo, htit whon tho 
appral is finally nuuh* it is a stimmons to nuiko oorlain 
simplo familiar roaotions. Tho rosnll is that nnuiy givo 
tho si^tn d<Mnandoil and an^ oonnt.od among tho oon- 
vrrts, hnl do not l>ooomo ponnanoni, do|)ondalilo 
momhrrs of roligiotis organi/.alions, or ol.horwiso dis« 
play grnnim\ lasting inlorosl. Many porsons fool 
ohatrrinrd and Immiliatod that Ihoy havo hoon "oar- 
ri<Ml away" hy tho oxoitomont. an<l as a oonsoipion(*o 
thf\v aro honorforth ro|>olloil from (Hmvcntional rt*- 
ligi«»ns aiMivilirs. 

In no ros|>rol is thoro groator ngn^omont. Hmong 
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the psychologists of religion than in this: that the 
methods and many conversions of revivals are essen- 
tially the methods and effects of hypnotism. The 
fixation of attention, the manipulation of subjects 
through a series of suggestions, the final mandatory ex- 
hortation to surrender and to indicate it by a simple 
motor response — these are the well known methods 
of hypnotism. The subject may feel himself held in 
spite of himself to the ideas and acts presented. He 
has the sense of being borne on by forces outside him- 
self, and is often assured that this is the most precious 
and reassuring element of his "experience." He is 
urged to surrender his will, to trust, to have faith, 
and these are precisely the attitudes and moods which 
facilitate hypnotism. As Professor Coe says: "The 
striking psychic manifestations which reach their 
climax among us in emotional revivals, camp-meetings» 
and negro services have a direct relation to certain 
states of an essentially hypnotic and hallucinatory 
kind." In another connection he asserts that " the phe. 
nomenon in Methodist history known as the * power* 
was induced by hypnotic processes now well under- 
stood." ^ 

Psychologically, the defects of the conversion ex- 
perience may be stated in terms of the limitations of 
hypnotic control. It does not present intelligent and 
rational grounds of action. Conversion is made to 
turn upon " a sense of sin, " but it does not develop the 
realization of sin in a large way. It seeks for the sensi- 

^ G. A. Coe, The Spiritual Life, p. 141; Coe, Rdigion qf a Mature 
Mind, eh. ix; Starbuck, Psychology qf Religion, p. 171 ; Davenport, Pnm* 
itive Traits in Religious Revivals, eh. xii, " Conversion by Suggestion.** 
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iivo |UMt)t in llir rttn.sririHT of tho Nuhjrrt, find workM 
npon lliiN, willionl iulr(|uiilo rrfrrrnro lo llio roitlily 
iuhI ol)j('(*livity, nioriil (luiilily, unci S(u*inl rhnriirUT 
of his sin. 'V\\v pnvs.suro is npl. lo cvnlro upcui soino 
sc'cMMulnry iuhI minor tnnllrrs» sn(*li lis pctpniiir nnniso- 
nuMits. rarli(*ipnlion in Ihrni is rrpivsmlrd its ii (*hirf 
(liinf( fi>r Nvliirli forf^ivciifss is nrtMlcMi. Tlirrr is dnn- 
ft^T, Ihrn^forr, Ihal llir virlnrs (>f I ho nrw lifr shiill 
l)r ns insif^nifitNUit ns Ihrsinsttf th(M)hl. Thoorntsions 
of "joininK 'In* rhnn*h" nniy iipprnr slight whrn I ho 
siross is ovrr, lunl fnrlhor dov(»lion lo roligions in- 
Irnvsls inny ho hohl lightly ns a oonsocpionoo. Snoh 
nioMuMis niVonI no sniruMonl. sonso of ronlity ntul (h*plh 
for I ho roligions lif«\ Thoy loiut \o prodnc^o fornuilniul 
snp(*rlioinl, nol lo sny hypooriTu^nl roligionisls. Thoy 
oonspiro lo sol n^liKion iipnri from ono's norinith stniOi 
ntul woll rognhilod in^livilios. mnkitiff it sooin nmnilu- 
nil nnd wcmimI. MoUhmIs of I his kind ohsonro and 
inim'mi/.o I ho fnnolion (»f odnoalion in n^liKion. whotvaM 
nny imporlnni rosnits \vhi(*h sooin lo follow from Iho 
oonvorsion o\porioiu*o inMnally oonsisi oilhor in male- 
inK vilnl sonn* pasi disoiplino inoporalivo at Iho linio 
of oonvorsion. (»r in sollinf( Iho individnal npon Iho 
path of now odnoalivo inflnonoos. |Inh\Ms oonvorsion 
is pnMMMhul or followtsl by tho olTtM'livo (h'vohipim^nt 
of hahits holonKii^K '<> itooi] oharin^tor. thon oonvor- 
sion luMMunos a nu)inonlary emotion with no posilivo 
sitJCnili(*atM*o. 

II is somolinuvM ar^tnod in dofonso of oonvorsion that 
it is of vaino in Ihoso vwhvh whoro Iho individnal han 
hoconn* om*asod in injnrions haliits and not^ds a powor- 
fnl foroo to roh^iso him and sot him in a now tlinvlion. 
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Such cases do occur. But the effort to reach them in 
revivals is complicated with serious disadvantages 
aside from those already indicated. There is no suf- 
ficient recognition of individual problems and expe- 
riences. In order to move the hardened sinner the 
sensibilities of many innocent persons and highly sug- 
gestible children are wrought upon. In detailing the 
sins of such evil doers suggestions of crime may be 
lodged where they would not otherwise have entered. 
Many thoughtful, better controlled auditors resist 
all such appeals, fail to find instruction for their prob- 
lems, and are led to take religion at the apparent esti- 
mate of its representatives, as something not in- 
tended for those who are incapable of conversion. The 
statistics show that very few persons past the adoles- 
cent period ever respond to the conversion methods, 
and all psychologists agree that for the adolescents 
gradual development by means of education is far 
preferable. It is further probable that individual 
cases of sinfulness, like those of disease, can be most 
effectively treated by specific remedies, among which 
even hypnotic suggestion, privately instead of pub- 
licly administered, might find a place. But in religion, 
as in medicine, it becomes increasingly apparent that 
the great need is prevention through normal activity 
and development, and, therefore, "salvation by edu- 
cation" rather than by conversion. 

The defects of conversion appear even more dearly 
in its secondary results. It creates a desire for the 
repetition of the excitement and emotion of the re- 
vival. Many churches fall into a rhythm of interest 
and indifference accompanying the periods of revival 
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tuul of tlio roK^tli^i* work, wliirli liittor coiuom to l>o foil 
as roulinr luut ttnitlKory. Tlio illuNioii dovHopM uiulor 
wliirli lliiuK'S il<»tH^ iti Hh' cxriloiiiriil of ii **ki*<*i^I iiutI* 
Iiik" nppoHr iiutro iiiiporliinl. tliiiti tho Nittiio lliit)f(M 
dono quirlly. ChurrhrH sootn to thrin.solvr.s to Imvii 
iu*(n)tiipli.slir(t inorr \\\\v\\ lliry lunko a hiitulrrd roti- 
vrrl.M in I ho iniiuial rrvival that) if Ihry rrroivr I ho 
saino nuiuhrr in I ho yoar's roguhir NorviooN. In soiiio 
hu*al rhurohos I ho annual *'prolraoto(l inoolinft" i.s 
foil to l>o no(*o.sNary allhouKli I In' work of training and 
onlislinj^ now nvruils i« alroady praolioally olToolod 
hy ohiNs work and olhor odu(*aliotnU aftotunos. An 
inloroslinK illnslration of Iho lyp<» oroalod hy oonvtT- 
Nion is Hvcu in thoso por.son.s who roniovo into now 
hu*alilio.sand do not hooonio idontiliod with a roli^ioUM 
orKnni/.atittn until appoalod to hy rovival sorvioo.s. In 
v\\cv\ \\\ry aro dopondont upon tho rovival slitnulus 
for so sinipio a nudlor as tho transfor (»f thoir ohuroh 
lot tors. In a similar way Iho radiation of tho rovival 
nu*lhod appoars in tho administration of pra(*tioal 
inlorosts su(*h as finances and so(*iat reforms. In ordor 
to sooun* funds for missions, for l>nildinf(s» ami for 
ordinary oxponsos it is (piito onstomary to hohl **ral* 
lios** and various spo(*ial mootiuffs. Aot.nal oxporionoo 
provos, howovor. that, moro oan ho a(*oomplisho<t in 
su(*h mnlh^rs, and moivK^Mioral nuiporalion siHMiriHt hy 
individunhsyslonnitiosolioitation. AKidn. whonsooial 
rofurms aro undortakon hy rolif(ious poopio Ihoy aw 
likoly l(» orKani/o nuiss mootinKs and omphiy oratory, 
Thoy hnvo a prodilivlion to roly upon puhlio domon- 
slraliftns and skillful spoooh-makinf(. ll IM woll Ull- 
dorsliMMl that suoh mootings aro HoKlom the Moiirco of 
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sustained, organized eflfort. Church people are gen- 
erally better able to agitate a reform than to administer 
it permanently. Davenport has suggested that in some 
sections of the country, notably in certain counties of 
Kentucky, the religious emotionalism generated by 
revivals may be causally connected with social dis- 
order in the form of feuds and lynchings. He took the 
period from 1882 to 1903, and found that where the 
great Kentucky revivals of 1800 occurred, the lynch- 
ings were most numerous. "In a region containing 
only one-fortieth of the population of the state and 
not much more than one-fortieth of the area, one- 
sixth of all the cases of lynching are to be found. " * 
In his recent work on social psychology Professor Ross 
characterizes the crowd, including the religious crowd 
of revivals, as ephemeral, irrational, and inmoioral. 
"The crowd may generate moral fervor, but it never 
sheds light. If at times it has furthered progress, it is 
because the mob serves as a battering ram to raze 
some mouldering, bat-infested institution and clean 
the ground for something better. This better will be 
the creation of gifted individuals or of deliberative 
bodies, never of anonymous crowds. It is easier for 
masses to agree on a Nay than a Yea. Hence crowds 
destroy despotisms, but never build free states; abol* 
ish evils, but never found works of beneficence. Essen* 
tially atavistic and sterile, the crowd ranks as the 
lowest of the forms of human association." * 

> F. M. Davenport, Primitive Traits in Rdigioua fimoob, p. 80S* 
* E. A. Boss, Social Psychology ^ p. S^* 
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UP TUU INDIVIDUAL AND 80CIKTY 



( llAin^KU XV 

Hr.l.UnON AH INV«)I.VIN(« TIIR RNTIUIQ PHYrinrAii 

Ah huniiiit lifr luMMuurM <^nnplr\ it \h M|Hvinli7.<Ml into 
innny .s(K*inl orKniii/.nlioiis inul nrtivitirj<. Tbr lionif>- 
^nuMly of .siiu|ilr prlnnlivo worlrly (lilTrmiliiitr.H into 
nntnlirrlrsN rlnssrs, piirlios, nssuriatiott.s niul iilliiinnvs. 
I«nw. nrt, .srinirc. iiiul rrli^ifin in thr rarly Magivs of 
.MM'irly niv .srnrroly flislin^iiisluihlo fniiii vi\v\\ olhor. 
In lulvnnrfMl nvili7.nlion?< thry oflon npprnr nopii- 
nilr iuhI Monirtiinivs iintiiftonislio. Not only do thry 
srnn to (tivrrK«' from riirli otiirr. luit thry tend to 
losr roiuuM*lion with thr Ntroinn of ronrrrtr arlivily 
wliirli prodnml I linn. Karli fipmali/.rd inlrro.sl in 
turn drvrlops parlirN an«l Nrhool.M of tlionKlit within 
ilsrlf wliirli llnvnlni ilnnnily. Obvion.sly lliis in Irnc 
of rrli^ion. nnd llir n\Hv is not Ki*<'ally flilTrrfMit in law, 
arl. nnd srirnrr. Snrli parlirs with tlioir <lortrinrM 
drvrlop aronnd parlinK ?<pmnl inlorosls, ami finally 
horomr rrmolo. nhslrarl. and rent l»y inlormd mnlliot. 
Somr prolrslnid. srrts Itavo a.s thrir di?<tinKniMliinK 
mark a dorlrinrof Iho ordinanroM or the olwrrvanw 
of a rrrlain day of worship! Hnl it \n possihlo to pnt 
Ihrsf* varying dovrlopmrniM within thrirpniprrKonotir 
piTspfMMivr whrro lIuMr divrrjjiMuv nniy ho nntior- 
slood and lluMr nllinuitr !<ionnv in vital pnuvNnr.M hn 
inadr rlrar. HrliKion, with its rhanKin^t forniN, nmy 
4luiM ho soon in ils nalnrah oonoroto oharaolor iw a 
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- - ■ ithei ----- 

af d Ike i|>irilaal lakes of (UigmriDeEipainm 
Bntt eiw tig utn adcraiesaf i«8gic«fcere»egl«l « d 
ItisiKt. TkcF kne bees aided fcr >ke pcnirteBt 
■^ piUMJiMi filwj iiljk itiiti I ■ pint nilli thli 
afcafe. ar s itage af deidgfanrt uttlke wUe pn- 
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(lirtHMion. rt^liuioii ronlri'M in tnorul nlvnU mid in ra- 
tioiuil iur(lio<t.s of rontn>l. In oiirly Norioty Minion \h 
niotv likrly to rrnutin idonlilitMl with i>Mrr rnsloinsi 
ImiI. oviMi Ihrro llir diiToront. pluiNr.s of Nooiiil lifo intor- 
nrt. K(*on(»niir rondilions nnnpri ro(*onNl rnri ion in 
Irintilionnl rtiNloni.s. mul oflon produro an advanro in 
niornl.M \vliu*li finally rruislrrM ilsrlf in rrliKitai.H .syin- 
hols. Or iiKnin a pntpliotir rolif(ion nuiy ^ain moral 
inNi^lil (liron^li its Innlrrs in advanro of tho nuiNsoM 
and llirn^lty l)fM*otnr an r(T«M*livr niorali/.inK af(«MU\v, 
In sonu' insiancvs I ho rrliKion of onr ptMipIo hii.s htvn 
tiii\rn to olhiT raivs an<l has prrNonltMl .sharp ron- 
Irnsis l(» \\\r oxislinft rnll.M. Iloliuion in h\\v\\ a raso 
may Iummuoo Ww orniNion of noimiU nvonMlrnrlion and 
niornl pro^nvs.s; hnt snrh an iif(((iVM.siv«« n*lif{ion al- 
wnys nMinir<*N an inlrrprrtalion in lonn.s of lln^ hishirir 
socMid hf«* of its origin. It is m^irssttry to arhiovo iin 
iniiifcinntivr rrpnidnri ion of I ho arlnal lifr of thr so- 
rirty in whirh a roli^ion iiroso in onirr to nnikr it. 
olfcrlivo in a now (Mivironinonl. (Mirislianity nn- 
diuihlrdly prosonlod \\\}t\\ inortd idoals and ^ront. ol.hi- 
vi\\ (Mior^y (o tho porishin^f oivili/.ations of (in^otv aiul 
Itftnio. Itnl it wns not Christiiinity alotm. Tito wholo 
idonli/(Ml mocmmI history of tho llohnnv p(«oph\ thninf(h 
thrir own Ulorntnro. was oarrioti ovor to tho (Sontilos. 
Tho task ot nrmxlum tho history and oonoivto lifo 
(»f tills poopio with warmth and nthir for tho nations 
of Mnropo has hoon tho ){if(antio task of K<^noratiotisof 
(Mirisliait s(Otolars, orators, and artists. At tho saino 
tiino tho KrowiiiK lifo of tho pooplos wliioh aooopttnl 
dirislianily has nooossitatod niodilU*ations in that. 
roliKion. Tho onltiiro of tho Konaissamv domandodi 
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and the democracy and science of the present time 
demand great readjustments in the prevailing reli- 
gious institutions. 

The moralization of religion moves forward with 
the practical and ethical development of the race. 
This is becoming clearer as the processes of social 
evolution are better understood. New ethical prob- 
lems constantly arise in modern life with the emergence 
of new commercial and industrial activities. For ex- 
ample, the new methods and forms of organization 
in industry represented by the corporation and the 
labor union, necessitate a new meaning for the term 
justice. This sense of new social relations is demand- 
ing recognition in new developments of religious ac- 
tivity and doctrine. Along with these claims for speci- 
fic modifications there is also a growing insistence upon 
the underlying principle of evolution. The age of 
invention and discovery has destroyed the old static 
life. With the wider knowledge of nature which science 
affords the doctrine of development is passing into 
practical terms and taking the form of an ideal of 
individual and social progress. A consequent read- 
justment of religion is recognized as necessary in order 
to enable it to embody the spirit of the new life which 
society is attaining.* This readjustment is demanded 
not in this or that particular, but as a continuous, 
thoroughgoing process to be conscientiously facili- 
tated and maintained. The age begins to regard ex- 
perimentation and progress as moral demands in every 

* The tendency is expressed in many recent works, such as Rau8chen« 
busch*s Christianity and the Social CriiU; Francis G. Peabody's J«Ma 
Christ and the Social Qtiestion. 
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Hplioroof nctivity, niul therefore Im altachiitK rctiKiouA 
^<iKt)ill^U1^o to them. The movement iM uiuler wny 
whleh IS (h'Mtiiietl to exalt the very proeew of clevel- 
opineut to the phiee of n reliKtotiA ohli^iitioit. It 
tuny even luhl the iittrihute f)f evolution to the ehnr- 
nrler of I he Drily, nml embody the (piiilily of cly- 
ninni(\ purposeful nelivity lunouK the eanliniil virtues. 
If the orfriini/.tHK iuMlituli<miiliKe(l forms of religion 
iippenr barren and powerless it. is likely tluit a more 
retil iiiul viliil n^liKious etuiseiousness will he found 
in other stM'ial movementi« whieh are not yet desin- 
niitiMl as religious and nuiy not reganl themselves as 
su(*h. 

ThvHv (MinventiimaliKeil, lifeless forms arrogate to 
Iheiusrives the nanu^ of reliKion, and tlu^n^hy sueeewl 
in rreiiliuK the illusifm that ri'liKion itself is inert and 
dcMNuIrnt. It is this faet whieh lends theeohir of truth 
to I he slnlement that Minion is eharaeteristieally 
eonsrrvniive and naturally follows rather than leads* 
ri vili/.nl ion*s pioniH'rs. This has e<Hne to he a eonumm 
view nnuuiK a (vrtain seh<H)l of soeial theorists.* An 
nimosi fM|ually extriMuc view on the opposite side is 
tluit whirh attributes soeial progress too largely to 
religious initiative, if(norinf{ the eomplex eeoiumue^ 
soeial inlluen<*es whieh are operative. A truer view 
is thnt the ideal values of eaeh age and f)f eaeh 
typi* of social devehipment tend to reaeh an inten- 
sity, a volume, ami a synduilic expression winch are 
reliKinus. 

There is aecMmliuftly ft eonflict amonff religious as 
amouft nil tether types of soeial experienee. If the re- 

* T. Vrlilni, Thfvrif qf fhp Mauff Cfaff, cimptcr xlL 
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ligious struggles are the most tragic it is because all 
parties are here contending for what seem to them 
the most profoundly important interests of life. Such 
struggles are finally settled, not by argument or war, 
but by the onward movement of the whole social de- 
velopment of mankind. Professor Ross has contrasted 
the religious aspects of this movement in terms of 
"legal religion" and "social religion." The former be- 
longs in his view to the patriarchal type of society, 
the latter to that type of society in which sympathy 
and brotherhood prevail. He recognizes that religion 
persists in new forms with changing intellectual and 
social interests. " Geology, or higher criticism, or com- 
parative mythology, may undermine particular be- 
liefs with which ethical-religious feeling has associated 
itself. But the soul of religion has a marvelous and 
little-suspected power of escaping into new forms of 
belief." "In western society, the beliefs that create 
legal religion are perishing before our eyes. They stand 
in flat contradiction to our knowledge, and as the state 
becomes more able to secure civil order, the social 
ego takes less pains to keep them alive for the sake 
of their usefulness. The idealism that creates social 
religion, however, is not suffering so much. . . . Social 
religion then has a long and possibly great career 
awaiting it. As it disengages itself from that which 
is transient and perishable, as the dross is purged 
away from its beliefs and the element of social com- 
pulsion entirely disappears from it, social religion will 
become purer and nobler. No longer a paid ally of 
the policeman, no longer a pillar of social order, it will 
take its unquestioned place with art and science and 
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WMiloiii. ixH ikiio of I ho frt^e iUHiiiri\4tulioiii« of Ihti higher 
huniHii M|)iril." ^ 

'V\\\H 4*oiinvlo t\sMt^iiliiit rehtlioii of rt^^ligioii uml lifo 
\H t^vithMuvd also in u |iMyohoh»Kit*Hl HiiulyHiM of itUmU. 
I\vt'hi»logii*aUy iih^iilM are more or h\sM remote eiulM of 
artioii whose reali^atitui is sought through the medi- 
al itui of reth*rlioM auil elFtu*!. The term m«»ral has 
been umhI ttk (h\signate thtkse iiUmIs whieh pertain par- 
lieuhu'ly to hununi S(K*ial welfare, in (list iuel ion from 
the riaitns of religion whieh seeks authority and aetitMi 
for eotiduel in the will of a Deity. The nmtrast he* 
t ween moral ami religious eomluet hehmgs to that eon- 
eeption of the world whieh nmkes a rigid distinetitm 
Iketween the natural and supermituralt between the 
hunuui and divine, hut if rt^ligion is hlentiiietl with 
the mttst intinuite and vital phases of the soeial tH»n- 
seiousness. then the dislinetiiHi between morality 
and religi«)n is nckt real. That whieh makes an em! 
tu* ideal of art ion nuu'al is the faet that it is aeeepted 
\vith awareness; that it is eompared with other emls; 
that it is analy/.tHl; and that it is vtduntarily ehosen 
as gotul. 'IMiis nitmns that the soeial signilh*anee of 
the end tlesired is taken into aeeount. All truly hunmn 
ei»nilu(*l is niM-essarily stteial luH^ause its means and 
emls, its souree and its etuisetiuenees are soeially 
etaulitioned. Just htvause nmn*s mind is a stieiat 
reality, his moral or ivlleetive hieals are alst) soeial. 
It is true that nuiny soeial emls both anauig primi- 
tive and t*ivili/.ed people are not nutral beeanse they 
have ntd biHMi retleetively setei^teil. Hut all moral 
i*ondn(*t is by net*essity soeial. It folh>\vs that some 

• K. A. UiMitt. SiHHid ruMlrul. pp. iU. )il«. 
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forms of early religious consciousness may be lacking 
in moral quality, but that no genuinely moral con- 
sciousness can be without religious quality. In so far 
as religion is non-moral it is primitive and controlled 
by custom. On the other hand all moral ideals are re- 
ligious in the degree to which they are the expression 
of great, vital interests of society. Religion, in the 
minds of its best representatives at the present time» 
consciously and frankly accepts as its highest concep- 
tion the ideal of a kingdom or brotherhood of moral 
agents cooperating for the attainment of further 
moral ends. A representative theologian gives the 
following statement as the central doctrine of Chris- 
tianity: "Jesus was wholly concerned with ethics, 
with b^etting and fostering in men the Godlike life. 
The word * character' summarizes the great interest 
and life-purpose of Jesus Christ." ^ Professor Coe, 
after giving a psychological statement of the nature 
of ideals, says: "It should be noted also that there 
is no break between morals and religion as we here 
conceive them. Both move within the sphere of the 
good. The race becomes religious just where it be- 
comes moral, namely, wherever our uncouth ancestors 
took a step beyond instinct by defining some object 
as their good and forming corresponding ideals/* ■ 
The attempt to delimit the field of natural morality 
from religion presupposes in the older writers a dual- 
ism between human and divine, natural and ^'regen- 
erated " natures. Without the definite assumption of 

> G. B. Stevens, The ChriHian Doctrine of Sahation^ p. 475. 
* 6. A. Coe, "Moral and Religious Education from the Psychological 
Point of View,** Journal of Religious Education, vol. iii, December* 1008. 
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this (luiili.siu tlio litui het.woeii iiuiralily aiul rt^li^uui 
htrtinitvs ohscMiro luul tviuU to vatu.sli (Munplotoly.^ 

WluMiono lurtiM frotn tho thtn)l(i}(iat)s ami thoorUtM 
to tho t*ont*iTtr rxporliMiiv of rcliffioiH pooph\ tht» pro- 
Noiuvniul iinporlnn(*o of thoniornl ithMil ixh lhtMH)rtM)f 
r«'liKi<>H is .si ill iiioro ovichMit. Ono rosult ot Sliirliiu^k'M 
iiivcvsli^'Mlioii ffivos slrikiuf( roiiilrmatioti to this point. 
His .siil»j«*ols won^ roprostMitativo of avora^o ortho(h>\ 
oviMiK(*li(*Hl olunvh iiUMiihors. Thoy iiisislod that, tho 
most (*oiistaiit and porsisloiit. oloniont. in Ihoir ivli- 
(;[it»ns iM)nsi*iousnoss was tho moral ichMil. *'ln achn 
h*^t*oiu*«\" wrilos Starhnok, **whon tho now lifo hursts* 
forth, its most important oontont was othioaL Dur- 
inf( storm and strtvss and donht that which ronuunod 
iirmosi wh«Mi Hfo was h^ast orftanixod was this sanio 
inslin<*l. An<l now wo fhul. in dosorihin^ thoir fnn« 
(himonlal allihnhvs toward lifo. that tho rospon<lonts 
alroady in tho lalo toons ami twontios montion oon« 
dni*t almtist as frocpiontly as at any lator timo in lifo. 
. . . It should ho rooalltMl that amon^ tho tliin)(s 
whii*h aro givon as ahsolutoly ossontiaK tho Hint^ qua 
non of roliffitin. oontlnot was nu»st froquontly mon- 
tiontMl." ^ Tho rospondout^ say: "Tho tost of rt*ll- 
({itkn is i*ond\i(*t towards my foHow-hoinifs." ** lloli)(ion 
is moro a ll/r\ a livinf(. than a syslom. It is a sorios of 
daily acMittns whioh dotorminos oonduot. ltj< tvinoncH) 
is daily doin)( of ffood to ono's foUow mon.** 
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il II. Puliiior. Th0 FiM i\f Kthitui. ««liii|ilcir Iv, Tim Atlmiipt In thU 
rlinplor Ui aliow wimt roliriioa ndtU to niomllly lMUit« hi tim cImIiii 
that it H«liU **liori«oii. Mtnliility. miuI Iio|mi'M Hut urttiiot tlit>«it«|tmlltl«« 
ntTiMtl.'*! t(» idiiifi (lr|{r«Hi liy nvciry Idtml^ 

* K. I). Stiii'liuck, i*iiyvht4o\fi/ i(f HMgioHt |i« Ml. 
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This conscious recognition of moral conduct as the 
deepest thing in their religious experience is all the 
more impressive when it is taken in connection with 
the fact that much of their training in religion must 
have emphasized the customary doctrine that mere 
morality has nothing in common with religion. Theo- 
retically the popular presentation of religion moves 
largely within sacramental conceptions. The saving 
power of ordinances survives in practice even when 
the doctrine has been silenced. It is the usual key- 
note of evangelistic appeals that the good works one 
does in his natural state are of themselves of no avail. 
It is necessary to " surrender, " " obey," " confess " and 
receive a "spirit" in order to become genuinely reli- 
gious. Of course all such expressions may be given a 
justifiable and reasonable moral content, but in reli- 
gious usage they ordinarily mean that in some unac- 
countable way a new life, which was foreign before, 
comes into one's experience. Thenceforth it gives 
efficacy to good resolutions and good deeds. But in 
spite of the prevalence of such teaching the inves- 
tigation referred to above shows that during storm 
and stress and doubt that which remained firmest 
was the natural ethical character; and it was this 
moral life which afterwards constituted the substance 
of religion. 

The comparison of this moral and social religious 
ideal with the mediaeval notion of saintliness is thus 
described by Professor James: "The Catholicism of 
the sixteenth century paid little heed to social right- 
eousness; and to leave the world to the devil whilst 
saving one's own soul was then accounted no dis- 
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rriMlihililo m*luMno. Tonluy, riKlilly or wronjtiy, holp« 
fiiliH'NN ill gcMUMMil liuiuiui itlTairM m. in iM)iiJ4(«<|urtu«d 
(if oni* «)f tliosr Nonilur iniilutiotiM in nuiml Nonliinont 
of \vliii*li I N|u)k(\ diHMiitsl an cMNtMitial oloinrnt of 
wort h ill ('liiirnrliT; and to lio of moiiio piihlir or privnlo 
iisr is also r(M*koii(Ml as a MpmrM of divino Morviiv.* 

Till' (*lnir iippn^luMiMion of llio ninrn'to ri'lation of 
roliMii>ii l«illii«li»lallifopro('r.sMfiirniNlu\Ma(*orr(«rtivofor 
tlirriToiUMMi.M vii*\v I lull, within tlio iiiilividiial Minion irt 
diip to soiiio uiiii|iio faiMilly or iiiMtinrt. Tlio oxtrtMiio 
f«)rni of I ho fiMMilty tlioory of pMyrhohi^y aroMn Iom- 
tfirirnlly willi individiialisin, wliilo individiiidiMin in 
turn ii«*iMinipiiniiMl I ho dilTonMiliation of I ho ohl Mooial 
unity iiit«) viiHoum aolivitioM. **TliiM oxIriMuo indt- 
vidiinlistio loiuloiuw wim nnitoniporaiUMiUM wil.h n 
traiiMriTof intoi*oNt, fnitn thoNnpornal.nral oliiin^li'Mtatn 
ovor to cHunnioivial. NooiaK and polilioal hodioM with 
wlii(*li tho inodorn man f«in!id hitnsolf idonlillod. • • . 
Tho indivithialiMtio iondonoy found a ninvonionl iii« 
tolhM'tual loo! in a psyoholo^y wiiioli roMolvcMl Mio in- 
dividual inl«) an aMs«ioial.ion or hvtWh of partioular 
i>itat«*M of fot^liii^ anil .MoiiMalionn: and Iho f{ood into a 
liki' oolh'otion of ploa.sun'M also ro^anliMl as parliiMi- 
lar nioiital statos.** * Tho psyohohiKi'^l^ of thai, poriodi 
whothiT of tho asNooialioniMt or intuilioniMt. lypo, 
viowod llio niontal lifo iim Noparatod into disorolo oln- 
inonls iiiul proooMMON. lloiiMon, fooling, and volition 
w(M*o di.stiiuM fnun («aoli othor. Tho rat.ional natiiro, 
tho inornl luiluro. Iho n'liKiouM nai.uro worn takon im 
hiiviiiK thoir own psyoliolo){ioal intvhaniNniM. Tho ac« 

* Williitiii tininrv. ruriV/iVx t(f IMi^ioi$» fiV/iv*riVNf¥i p, t1A4i 

* l)rwo>' Aiitl niflN. MAiiv. |i|i, «^). ^lil. 
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tlvity and development of these endowments identified 
the individual with the corresponding human interests. 
The operations of reason made him rational,those of the 
moral nature made him moral, and those of the religious 
nature made him religious. But modem life is revealing 
not merely the harmony of its various departments 
in a working alliance, but their vital and organic re- 
lations with each other in purposive life history. In 
the same way the various phases of human nature are 
found to be more than attributes or qualities inhering 
in man's metaphysical being. They are diflFerent as- 
pects, stages, or abstracted processes of the total, 
pulsaUng life of the organism. The normal mental life 
is a complex, functionally organized activity. Like 
other high biological organisms, man is capable of 
doing a variety of things and of gaining a wealth of 
experience in the process, but there is only one men- 
tal life involved. The various interests which he 
pursues — business, art, science, politics, religion — 
employ his whole nature. Their differences are those 
of direction, of emphasis, of methods. This functional 
specialization of activity creates appropriate systems 
of habits and attitudes, and these systems may be 
called different "selves," but the differences between 
such selves are only relative and provisional. Religion 
in this view, like all other interests, is a matter of 
habits and attitudes. The religious nature is not some- 
thing distinguishable and separable in any mechanical 
and exclusive way. Such a "nature" is just one of 
the "selves" in a functional and relative sense. It 
has no more independence or uniqueness than one's 
artistic nature or one's scientific nature. But it has 
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juHt. Its muoli. Religion, like every other Hpeeiulixecl 
iiilenvst uf lUHiii iuvolveH the reaetiiui of hi^ outire 
nature. It Lt not tlie imuhiet of tuiy one a^enc'y williin 
hhn. In its nioMt natural, normal (levelopment it in 
just the expreNsii»n and apprinnation of thoHe ideal 
relalionMliipM and valueji whieh are inherent in all 
earnest moral t*lFortH, 

ThoNt* who tiMul to identify relit(i(mM experience with 
tlie ai'livily ot Ntune peeuliar (U'^an or element of the 
nuMitnl life have rtn^iMitly nuide nuieh use of the Muh- 
con.si*ious. Ilt*re there neemed to he a Hafe retreat for 
the hanUpressed atlvoeateM of the unic|ueneN.s tif re- 
liKioUM experienee. Hut hh the pheninnena of the suh- 
eonMeituiM are more earefully examiniHl antl (*otnpared 
willi the (Hm.seii)U?« pnieesNes the mortwhi they diNeh^e 
relalion.s and re.senddaneeM to these belter underMtood 
experienee.s. The import anee of thesuheonHeicmN in re- 
eent p.syeholof»y is exprt*ssetl by IM'ofessor James in 
thtvse words: '* I eanmit but think that the most impc»r- 
titnt step ftkrwartl Ihut hasoeeurred hi psyehohi^y sinee 
I have been a student of that seienee is the diseovery 
first made in IHHU. that» in rertain subjeets at least, 
tluMv is nut only the eonseitMisness of the ordinary field 
with its usual eentn^ and nuo*Kin» but an athlition 
t turret o in the shape of a set tif menuM*ies, thoUf(hta 
and ftvliuffs whieh are extra-nnirKinal and outside of 
the primary eonseiousness altoKether. but yet nmst 
be (*lassed as (*onseious fa(*ts of smne sm*t. able to re- 
vt^d their presenee by umnistakable sIkuh. 1 eall this 
the most imptirtant step forward l)e(*ause. unlike the 
other a«lvaiu*es whieh psyeholo^y has nuule, this dis« 
iHivery has revealeil to us an entirely unsuspiH*ted 
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peculiarity in the constitution of human nature. No 
other step forward which psychology has made can 
proffer any such claim as this." ^ 

The nature of this subconscious or subliminal real- 
ity is perhaps best described as a marginal field ex- 
tending out from the focus of attention and full con- 
sciousness. Just as in the visual field, brightness and 
sharpness of definition fail at the margin, so in other 
types of consciousness the illuminated centre shades 
off into an irregular, vanishing fringe. The same re- 
lation may be suggested by the figure of a pyramid 
at whose top a small section is in the clear light of 
consciousness, while below, all is vague and opaque. 
The boundary between the two is not a fixed line, but 
an indeterminate plane moving slightly upward or 
downward under the varying influence of attention 
and general mental activity. But no such figures of 
speech are entirely satisfactory, and they must be held 
lightly to avoid abuse. 

Certain familiar phenomena of attention and habit 
may be cited to aid in defining the present use of the 
term subconscious and also to show the relation in 
which it stands to full consciousness. If we listen to 
a just discernible sound, such as the ticking of a watch» 
the watch may be moved a slight distance farther 
from the ear, where undiscriminated stimulation seems 
still to continue. For if the watch is now stopped a 
relief is felt, though the sound stimulus had already 
ceased for consciousness. Still more remarkable evi- 
dence has been furnished by experiments in which it 
was shown that shadow lines imperceptible by them- 

^ William James, Varieties of RcligUms Experience^ p. 2SS. 
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HvWi'H \\\l\\\v\\CiH\ I ho jii(l)(ni(^nt liM to ilio ItM^^tl^ ^^f 
visihlo linos wlioii llio visihlo luul mIumIow Hiion wore 
iMiiployiHl lof(ot.horJ Akhiii. in many inMl.HncHVsof "muu- 
ninliiH) of Nlinnili" Itio mind iMtil IhhI lmint(lit lonui- 
^4lMon.N rrarlitni IIuhikIi it if* umiwurtMif tho MopHrutu 
impnvssidiiM wluiso rnnuilativo inllnonro pnulnroM tho 
rosull. Wlion ahsorluMJ in slndy onoNomrtimoN luHuunoM 
nwiiro that ttio lolrpliono lioll \uiH Ihhmi rinKitiK or 
thai I ho i*liK«k is furni.shinjt tho hitiK hctim ot .stnikoM 
for a Into hour. 

In I ho phonomona of habit it nmy almoMt ho said 
ihiil iino NooM I ho .suhoon.soioUN in tho pnuHvsM of ftirma- 
tion. A (MHUplit'iitod sot of rtnioliitns. whioh at Ih'st 
art^ hihorionsly and shiwly aocpiirod undor tho control 
of allontion. otimos to ho aooompliMlunl with suoh 
ftirilily inid prooision that atlonlion may ho onf(af(tHl 
with olhtM* intorosts ilnrinK tho porftirmaiu*o. This 
is ilhislriilod in any activity HMpiirin^ titt^ul toohnioal 
skill, IIS oporatiufi oomplox dolioato maohinory. play- 
ioK nnisii*al instrumonts, or aocpiirinK foivign lan- 
f(unK«'x- Tht^ moro strikhi^ phonomona of habit, on 
thoir nnoonsrious sido, appoar whon tho hnbitnal n^ 
a(*ti«)n is oooiisionoti as woll as oimiplotod without the 
kn«»wlodf(o of tho snbjoot. This is illustraltMl by the 
fiimiliar oxiimpio of winding ono*s watoh whon oluuiK- 
iuK tho waistcoat f«)r dinner. Tho riMUoval of tho waist- 
coat up«ui retiring having btHMi the customary cue and 
o(*casion for windiuft tho watch» the act isacHHimplisliecl 
at an unusual time without attracting attentitui to 
itself. Tho habitual action maintains itself by tlie 

* niinliip. '*'riif KtTiM't of liii|Mtrt*f«|»tll>lii Slimlowii on llm JudMin^^nt 
of |)ii(iiii(v/' r^iiivhitloyuHil Hm^H', viil. vUi |i. 495. 
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stimulus generated in each adjustment. Each step in 
walking produces sensations which, unless inhibited by 
other stimuli, occasion the next step. If this theory 
is correct the sensations as well as the motor reac- 
tions in the above instance of winding the watch 
occur outside of consciousness. The seeming inde- 
pendence of consciousness in acquired habits is seen 
in the fact that attending to an act often interrupts 
it. To be suddenly called upon to spell a familiar 
word may throw one into complete uncertainty about 
it. 

The investigations of the more extreme phenomena 
of subconsciousness — dreams, somnambulism, hyp- 
notism, lapses of personality, and the like — have re- 
vealed fundamental similarities with the commoner 
phenomena, such as the variations of attention, habit- 
formation, absent-mindedness, and association of 
ideas. In general the doctrine of different selves and 
of the centre and fringe of consciousness so brilliantly 
set forth by Professor James affords a key from nor- 
mal, familiar experience with which the abnormal oc- 
currences may be opened to almost as clear explana- 
tion as any other features of the mental life. The 
result is a bridge of considerable scientific stability 
over the chasm which for many writers seems to sepa- 
rate the waking self of conscious life and the mysteri- 
ous subconscious self. 

In any case no scientific inquiries into this marginal 
field of our experience support the claim that the sub- 
conscious self is in any way the peculiar organ of re- 
ligion. It is the massive encircling milieu of custom, 
tradition, sympathies and tastes within which any 
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kitul t)f rliNir roiinridiMiioMM oxirilM. 1 1 im llio doplli 
iuhI rMtiftr of ilitvso inlliinuvSi wliotlicT tMUtMnoiMly 
iHM|tiiro(l «ir iiNNiiniliitrd in miiIiIIo wiiyn from oiio'm 
NcH*iiil rnviroiiuuMit, wlurli givo rxporliuvsM luul hvwhU 
livily to llio iirlist initl iiurhiiiiu* iin writ nn to llio 
Niiinl. It is ill tlio rtivirotunnit. tii«)iil«lo(l liy Iniditioii 
lliiit o\ir prt'srtit moIvon liiul u potriit <*on(litioii of Ihoir 
tnvti drvt^lopiiHMil. li wiin llirsr iiilhii'iiros, likrwiNo, 
that "itnpnrliMl unity iiiul (Huitiiiiiily to llio Kroat 
rivili/iiif; ni«)V(*iumts of lUMnkiiul in urt, in iiri*liit(V- 
ttiro. in nni.Htr. in poolry. in litoriitiir(\ in Mrirnrc\ in 
pliilosopliy, in inwntion/* ' In u Ntinilar way and in 
no iliirrrrni way rrlif(ion druwM il.s NUNlnuinro from 
Ihr d(vp N«iil of aivnnndaitMl Morial rxpmoniv and 
from tlio \vi«lo .spnwulinK rooij« of indiviilmd iidu'ril- 
iin«*r and imprrs.sionatnliiy. Thr sniitlr. fMnvorful 
inlln<MM*rN of imitation. .sngKosliiui, and NuluHMiMrioUM 
lialiil.M «iprratr in rrli^ion. givinif it Nlahility ami in- 
trn.sily. It is l»y tlii.s miMiiis thut \\w rarial idran poH- 
Nrss Nui'li urK^nry. ohjrrtivity, uml fonnativo po\v«»r. 
'riH\v aro the rrsnil «)f tlio long iirdnonN lifo HtnigKl^vi 
of nnudvin«l. It i.s n«) wondtT llioy havo Ihsmi pn»- 
rlaimcMl willi proplu'tir sr.oid and oIh\v<hI with traKit* 
d(*volion. Hut rvt*ry intrroMt of wirirty uioxth for- 
ward hy lluMiiil «)f similar fon^s. In rt'spoot.'thon, to 
thr «tp«*ration ot stdironsrious olomonls. rt^liKimi is not 
nnicpir. It stamls in llio normal relations HmrmMor- 
istir of all «)tlirr ffrmiino sorial intorosts. 

Tlu^sr K<Mu*ral <*onsidrrations rom*orninft ilio nat- 
uralness tif n*lif{i«)n liavo siiftK^'^livo appliratiim to 
partiriilar phases of religions oxporiomv. UtHHMit 

* JiMrph JitMlniw. Thp Sitht^trnmoMt pp. \M f. 
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studies have undertaken to describe and classify va- 
rious phenomena, such as faith, prayer, worship, and 
mysticism.^ There is usually a tendency to limit 
these terms in a way which betrays a failure to re- 
late them with suflScient concreteness and complexity 
to the total activity of the religious consciousness. 
The fallacies of taking religion apart from life and of 
mistaking some partial factor for the whole, reappear 
in the treatment of special topics. 

Faith is very commonly viewed in this way. It is 
regarded as peculiar to religion and as due to some 
special endowment or experience. Faith is called the 
instrument of religion, and knowledge the instrument 
of science. But in reality religion and science both in- 
volve the whole mental life, — emotion, imagination, 
reason, and action. They are differentiated by their 
centre of interest within the total life history of hu- 
man action. Science, religion, art, and other interests 
are distinguished simply by emphasis upon different 
aspects of human purposive action. They therefore 
harmonize with each other while maintaining rela- 
tively definite characters of their own. The pheno- 
mena of faith at once appear simple and clear when 
viewed with reference to the moving circuit charac- 
teristic of all purposive activity. It is the piecemeal 
and unarticulated view which makes faith the occa- 
sion of so many problems and mysteries. It is not to 
be supposed that all difficulties of interpretation dis- 
appear when these phenomena are approached with 
the methods and presuppositions of functional psy- 

1 The American Journal qf Religious Psychology and Education, Clark 
University Press. 
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choloKy. Diit it is nevertheless true that many diffl* 
culttos are nt once resolved or eliminated. 

When faith is exiimined psyohologieally and com- 
pared with similar phenomena in other than religious 
experiencesi it is foimd to airrespond with the pur- 
posive factor in activity. It may he said that wherever 
there is ati ideal of any kind) there is faith. This is 
clear and obvious in so far as ideals are conceived 
dynatnically. An ideal as an end of action — that isi 
i\H ?4omething desired, somethiuft for whose realisa- 
tion means are intelligently sotight, atul something 
towani wlu>se attainment efffirt is confidently put 
forth — involves faith. For faith is just that interest, 
confiilence, and vivid envisagement which makes the 
etuis simght so vital and appealing. Faith is a vital 
working interest in anything. It is the attitude which 
hclongs to a lif'e proposition accepted as a practical 
plan of action. Kcligious faith is differentiated from 
other types nt faith simply by the ends or ideals which 
it Mceks. Faith in ideals which are felt to be the highesti 
the most valnable, and the most essential, is religious 
faith. Kcligious faith is therefore only another term 
for the religifuis cotisciousness itself, since that eon- 
MfMou.miess in purposive and dynamic and centres in 
supreme iileal values. 

From this point of view several specific problems 
cfuuH'rning faith may be settled. The beginning of 
religious faith is the point at which religious ideals 
bcfMuuf^ warm atul attractive. The psychological pro- 
vvHH by which they attain this warmth and attractive- 
ness is that of the association of Ideas. The ideas are 
bn>ught to attention by suggestion, inquiry, educa- 
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tion, or in some chance way. By recurring to the 
attention, by gathering associations, sometimes mi- 
consciously, these ideals finally move over into the 
focus of attention and interest. There they become 
the object of effort and influence conduct. This be- 
ginning of interest, of enthusiastic devotion to ideals, 
is described in religious biographies as the attainment 
of faith. It is often attended by keenest satisfaction 
and by a sense of calm and peace together with the 
active attitude. This process has already been dealt 
with in the descriptions of conversion. There is evi- 
dently a very pronounced emotional quality in such 
an experience. This has led some writers to consider 
faith as peculiarly an emotion. Professor Leuba takes 
this view: "The core of the Faith-state is a particu- 
lar attitude and an increased efficiency of the will in 
consequence of which an ideal of life becomes real- 
izable. It is a constructive response to a need, a spe- 
cific emotion of the sthenic type, subserving, as emo- 
tions do, a particular end." ^ But if faith is rightly 
held to be equivalent to confident purposive activity, 
then it may include also the intermediate stage of re- 
flective analysis, reasoning, and scientific experiment 
within which the best means of attaining the ideal are 
selected. During this process the faith attitude is not 
absent. It gives zest, support, and even patience in 
the quest for knowledge, for although the scientific 
inquiry might at first seem to arrest and thwart the 
attainment of the ideal end, experience shows that 
science facilitates the realization of practical ideals. 

^ James H. Leuba, "Faith," The American Jotimal qf Religioiu Psy^ 
chology and Education, vol. i, 1904» p. 73. 
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IVofrssor laMilm roforM to "fiulh-boliofM'* iw pnipoNi- 
liiiiiM wliirli liro oftoii lUHH^plml by the rt'liKioiiM nin- 
vorl willioul rntional oxiuiiiiuii.ioii. ami hold by him 
ill a c|tiil(* min-ratioual way. Thai im umloiiblnlly 
tnio ill many cnihcm. oMpocMally whoro roliKioti has bv- 
(MYtiio nuiviMiliomilixod into dogma. Hut if roliKiouN 
fiiilh iilliH*h(\s. aN it may, to pmpoMitiim.s whiHi aro 
N«H*iiilly .siKiiiiii*init and Nnontiiindly voriHablr* it \h 
possibli* for that failh lo bo(*omo tho inronlivo and 
Niipporl of tho most daborato Mriontiflr invoNtiftatioiiM 
anil niliiMinl (Mintrol, That ifi, a rational pnuvdim) 
is normal iind, in modorn H(u*iolyi inrroaMinKly mnvN- 
siiry to pnrp«)Ni'fiil or idoal ariiviiy. It in aM natural 
and niHVNNiiry in tho vonturoM of faith, in tlirsphoro 
of roligion. as in iho roalmn <»f businoNM or NtaircTaft. 
TIhto \h also at hand, in thin funriional viow, a 
tvcHinriliali«m of faith and works. It is Iuhmuiso faith 
hiis b<*oii iisimI crnimHiusly to dosiftnato tlio nion^ in- 
ti*niM«linil, piissivo assont to rronlal statomonis that 
it has sromrd possible to divon*t! it fnmi works. Fn 
tho propor srnso faith is a vital intor«'st amb tlirrofi>r«\ 
«uio whi<*h movfs o\\ to nimploto itsolf in aolion. 
Tln*rr aro many diflloultirs ami daiiftors, howovor, 
in tlu* pnu*rss. ll<«liKious rduoation has ofton ompha- 
sI/.imI tho mrmori'/.itift and n'potition of sontimonts 
wilhoiil ri*laliiiK tlinn to prartitT. It has ofton loft 
its prol('^){^s sirandod in a soa of otmtomplation. Hut 
tlii\Mo phonomona aro just as dophirablo in roliKi<Mi as 
in laiiKua^'o and liloratun\ Did no ono ovor loarn the 
forins of a f«)nMKn or a "doad" laiiKuaKt^ without nv 
lalliiK IhcMii lo usoful objcrts? Did any tmo ovor bo- 
romr a droamor and sontimontalist in the roalms of 
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literature? Faith is normally dynamic and practical 
whether in religion or elsewhere. It is just a conven- 
ient term for the propulsive, forward striving eflFort of 
human nature. It is at its best when, under the con- 
trol of the highest intelligence, it fulfills in practical 
ways with energy and power the noblest ideals of the 
race. 

Prayer, even more than faith, has been regarded 
as psychologically peculiar to religion. But it is not. 
It is in reality a fundamental characteristic of all 
consciousness, especially of that in which there is a 
keen sense of personal needs. Prayer, as was shown in 
the case of primitive religion, is a natural expression 
of the social character of all consciousness. All thought, 
unless it be in the case of exceedingly refined and ab- 
stract mental processes, is personal and interlocutory. 
The conscious life of the individual is largely an inter- 
play between the different selves of his different at- 
titudes and habits. These argue, confer, advise, and 
contend with each other quite as actual people do. 
These selves may be exalted moral beings with which 
the lesser selves of one's actual temper and deeds seek 
communion and from which they petition aid of every 
kind. One particular type of self often becomes the 
standard for the individual, and this self is largely or 
solely formed upon the model of some definite his- 
torical or imaginary character. Where this is true, 
prayer may attain all the vividness of personal com- 
munion, even including hallucinations and visions in 
which the ideal personality speaks to one or inter- 
venes in one's behalf. It is noticeable that with the 
increasing rationalization and organization of experi- 
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riuT prayer tondu to Ioac this character of litorali 
dirorl iippnil to a doflnitcly imnKinl Hoin^. tt bc- 
ootnoifi more luul more an aspiration to utulorstand 
the laws atul nature of reality whether in the larKc 
or in tiotaiK and to work in harmony with the forees 
nnd tondoneies of sueh reality. On the cimtemplalivei 
ONlhelir side, iidoratifm and reverenw are tlinn'ted 
\o the miignilnfle« power, pni^ress, and beauty of na- 
lun* luid of soeiety. The two ehief faetors in prayer 
are rravitift and nmtemplatifUi. Just what expres?)i<m 
these shall have depends upon nuuiy faetors. The 
expression ehanges with the growth of intelligenee and 
with I he f levelopment of new symbols, but the aspira- 
tion anil re\*eretiee eontitnie to eharaeterixe all human 
eons<*ioustu^ss which is sensitive to the ideal values of 
life. 

Whnt is true of firayer is true of other forms of 
worship. All take their place within the circuit of 
telcolojtical activity. All express attitudes towanl the 
pnicesses of life, toward individual and s<>cial aehieve- 
mcnls. They express all nuiods and represent all 
phiiMCM of failure nml success, of despair and hope with- 
in I he experience ot numkind. The symbolic forms of 
worship lire oriKitndly the free and natural expression 
of concnMc si>ciid experience. They arc the art forms 
in which mankind have resist ercfl theirspirittial values. 
Ucli^ion, in ils creative periods^ has ever emphiyed 
I1h« dranui. nuisic, and pain ting, and in its higher stages, 
poetry, sculplure. and architecture. No religion ho^ 
ever liccn ilcvoifl of all these arts, and no religion of 
civilization has ever been permanently lackiuK in any 
of them. These esthetic forms are also the natural 
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means employed to symbolize the ideals of patriotism, 
of war, of industry, and of science. In tliis esthetic ele- 
ment, then, the religious consciousness is normally at 
one with other human interests; and here, as in other 
respects, religion is differentiated by the indusiveness 
and ideality of the ends which belong to it. 



(HArrKii XVI 



\UK\H AND inOLKUtniM MX PMU lit! NiMH 



Ml. 



TiiiOKio is nl pn\sont ii drridod roiirtioii iif(ninNt. tlio 
rxlrrnio inlrlU^rhinlisni of llio tildrr rationnl p.sy- 
rlmloKy. This has lirrn ouo pluiMo of ii vory K<*iit»ral 
triidriu\v in inodrrn .sorial history. Srliopoiduuirr's 
pnvsrnliilion of llio will lo live lis nf(<diisl Iho iiil.rllrrt- 
iinlisin of ll(>r(*l; Hu' utiiilarianisni of Mill in profor- 
vwrc lo llu' rnlioniilisnt of Kant; llonssoiurscMlnriititui 
ariMtrdinK lonalnro iitrontrnsl. to Ihodortrinairo dis- 
cipline* of llu' Srhoolnirn; and Iho pirlislir intpros- 
sittnisni of ltils(*hl in protest. iif(ainst Iho anihorily of 
dof^nut iind s(*irn(M« nro rxprossions of tho siinu' niovr- 
nuMil. Williin llir donudn of psyrli(»loKy llir lU'W 
d(*v(*lopnu*nl has ronio lhronf(h }(onrti<\ soriid, an<l 
rvprrinuMiltil inv(*sliKHlions. Thoso in Inrn havr Iutu 
pn»roniidly inllnnuvd hy Iho roniarknMr pro((ross of 
llir Molo^ii'nl sric»nrrs. PsychoK>Ky has disrovorod 
Ihr y^vvi\\ (*\l(*nl and doniinanro in all ronsrions lifo 
(»f insliiu*!, drsirc\ hahil. and (^notion, It. has boon 
fonnd thai nuin's lifo is oontnillod nuirh nioro hy Ihoso 
fa(*tnrs than hy rxpliril idras and oxarl nuMhods of 
HMisoniiif;. 'rho non-raliotud phononirna of sn^K^'slion 
and iniitalion. of (Mtston) and iho **nu>h nund** havo 
allainrd inoroasin^ iniportanoo. Thoy ttot. only ropro- 
NtMit an aslonishin^ varioty and orKainV.at ion of aotivi- 
titvs within Iho snlxuinsoions lifoi hut. thoy donunalo 
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the conscious processes far more than is commonly 
realized. 

The discovery of the genesis of ideas from instinc- 
tive and habitual types of activity is one of the most 
fruitful and revolutionary achievements of modem 
psychology. For example, it was formerly customary 
to say that animals are guided by instinct and man 
by reason, with the implication that the terms instinct 
and reason are mutually exclusive. But modern psy- 
chologists do not insist upon such a radical difference 
between animal and human intelligence. In fact their 
investigations issue in this paradox for the older psy- 
chology: Man's higher intelligence is directly related 
to his possession of more instincts than any other 
animal possesses. Not only is it found to be true that 
man has actually a greater number and variety of 
instincts, but also that it is in tlieir conflict and ten- 
dency to inhibit each other that reflective, cognitive 
consciousness is called forth, Man's finer and larger 
nervous system enables him to have better memory 
of his experiences, and therefore in case of conflict of 
impulses he has a basis for comparing their outcome 
or meaning. It is in this way that different lines of 
action are suggested by a given situation, and a rea- 
soned course of conduct made possible. " These higher 
forms of behavior grow out of the fact that at any 
given moment there may be a conflict between the 
various tendencies toward impulsive behavior. . • • 
If such a conflict as this arises in the experience of an 
individual who is capable of the higher forms of idea- 
tional activitv he takes the various tendencies of be- 
havior up into a more elaborate sphere of comparison 
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iiihI (Irlilirniiion. Without nrtitift ininuMliiilrly upon 
otir inipulso or \\\v tithrr« ho in lik«'ly to follow out. in 
II train of idoiitioniil pnu'c^uton ii ronitiiloriilion of tho 
(MHisiMpirnroN to whirh onr or Iho otlu'r inipulso uukIiI 
Innl liini." * 

Thnt tho iflrntionni procTnno?* pro.Nuppof^o lonl in- 
volvr inipnisivr inni involuntiiry nrtivilioj« in fihown 
in IVofr.Msor Janirs's inuilysiM of volunt.iiry nrtion. Ilo 
tMnpluisi/o.M Iho iniportnnt. ftiot. lIuU. ono f(rtn tho u\vi\ 
of an art from tho art, an<I thai ("onsoipirntly thr llrj<t 
ntrp in llio initiation of a niovoniont hy nioann of an 
idra \h ilio proilurlion of (ho idoa itnolf hy tho inipuU 
8ivo or random orrnrronw ot Iho niovoniont. Whon 
at tout ion i.M ilirortnl to tho not lui it 0(HMir.«4» thou an 
inni^o or nioniory of it may ho ohtainnL Aflor that 
Iho proMonoo of Iho idoa, or inui^o of (ho aot in oim- 
.srionsnosM, \h .sniPiriont to n^proHnoo (ho aot, if (horo 
\H no inhihitin^ idoa pro.<4ont. In othor wonh, tho ini^ 
pnlsivo or inntinotivo a<*t.s whioh oouMtantly o«vur in 
tho human organism nuiy f(ot rogtottorofl in ooummoum- 
nos.M through tho a^rooahlo or diMaxrooahlo fooling^ 
thoy imiuoo. In a otinlliot of nuoh impuNon oaoh in 
hron^lH into. «it ill f(n'alor viviclnoMH, ami (hoj<on!<iati(niJ4« 
imaKos, and omotional (pnility whioh oonndlnto iho 
idoii attain olahoration ami dinlinotnoM. Voluntary 
aol.H. that \H aot.M aoiiunpanicHi hy tho idon or inHiNoioUA- 
nos.H of Ihi^ omi, an* (hon^foro hy nooowity nooondary. 
Thoy arf« alwayn roproduotiouM, not oriKinalM, and tho 
prooo.Ms of roproduotion in thnniKh tiio niom«iry t)f imw 
thoy foil originally. 

* r. II. JiiiliL /Nj^*Wi>iry, |i|i. IMA, SfT; rf* Wllllmtt JmnM, /Vjy- 
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This derived and dependent character of ideas is 
further emphasized by their inherent dynamic char- 
acter. It has been the common notion that an idea 
is generically different from an act, and could precede 
the act in time, and might or might not be followed by 
movement. If, however, as many writers insist, the 
basic type of conscious control is seen in ideo-motor 
activity, then the idea is not radically different from 
the act. It is rather the incipient stage or the prelimi- 
nary but real rehearsal of the act. In this lies the 
significance of the doctrine that there is no impression 
without expression, that every state of consciousness 
tends to issue in motor adjustment. '^The idea of 
movement is, neurally considered, the beginning of 
that movement." ^ In ideo-motor activity the idea- 
tional process attains its normal and full develop- 
ment in movement immediately. The idea and the 
muscular adjustment are continuous. There is no 
complication, hesitation, or indirection. The circuit 
is completed at once, and the fruit may be seen to 
mature directly from the bloom. It is difficult to main- 
tain this sense of the organic relation of ideational ac- 
tivity and motor adjustment where the circuit is in- 
definitely extended, and it is of course true that many 
mental states never reach their full motor develop- 
ment. They remain in the tentative stage of verbal or 
written language, or otherwise exhibit an arrested, 
abortive state. Such are plans which remain in the 
realm of sentimentality or those which the fickle 
character of the individual or society leaves partially 
completed. Where the idea or rational system of 

^ J. R. Angell, Psychology, p. S55. 
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u\vi\H \H not inhihitiHl or iloHorlod IhrouKh woiikncns 
iitui prrvorsity t>f wilK (ho unity and continuity of 
idni iiihI iirt iirt' ovidont. 

Not. only iiro idoiiM dolornunato forniN of conNriouA- 
uvHs sprinKinft from inipulMivo uotivity, but (hoy arc 
ulso i \\v rxplirit do\vlopnion(N of unnnidy7.(ML oonfusrd 
nnolionni NintoN whiHi n^Nult fi*oni (*on(lirtin^ (on- 
(hMirirs lo nrlion. Thi.s viikuo oniolional oonNriouNnosM 
i.M n highly import tint fiiHor in hunuin oxporirniv. In 
milking his wny into (ho hunmn NooinI worhK (ho ohiUl 
is not .so nmoh dirootly oonfnmtod by objWtN in (ho 
first hand uso of whioh ho K<dnN porooptual and oon* 
ooptnid notions of (honi, but ho issurroundod by sooial 
artivilio.s, ou.st.oms, and idoals« within whioh thoso 
oltjorts lloat. Tho objtvts about him (h> not moan 
tlioroforo moroly oiTtnin hiind-oyo Non.sation.s and nd- 
ju.stntonts, but thoy also si^tnify imhvsoribabU' ntti- 
(ud(\s and oxprossions t>f tho persons who uso (horn. 
Tho oh i Id of ton oat ohos (Jioaditudoof porsons towanl 
objoiMs first « and is thus introduood \o tho objoot nn 
a phasr of anothor pors<m*s oxporionoc. A youngor 
ohihl, for oxampio, is likoly tt> (jiko tho aditudo of an 
oldor ohild towanl now kinds of food rathor than to 
a(*t for himsolf towanl iliom as imporsonal (.hinf(i<» 
Tho individuaTs roao(ions aro so mnoh ocmditioncHl 
by tin* sooial onvironntont that it nuKitt bo said ho 
soldom or novor nimos in(o direct inuuofliato contact 
with physical (hinK^^. DotwHHMi liim and objoobii 
(akiuK lh<* latter in (ho abstract sonso of nudorial 
things, there intervenes a nuHlium of social cus(omA| 
opinittus, suf^K^vstions, fashionSi and (abtxis. At the 
point of UTK c rtaittty in faco of a novel situation tho 
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process of deliberation is in large part that of recalling 
concrete social experiences, and thus attempting to 
formulate into clearness an appropriate idea of the 
best conduct for the present emergency. Professor 
Cooley has shown that all thinking takes place in this 
social medium and is conditioned by it. "In fact, 
thought and personal intercourse may be regarded as 
merely aspects of the same thing; we call it personal 
intercourse when the suggestions that keep it going 
are received through faces or other symbols present 
to the senses ; reflection when the personal suggestions 
come through memory and are more elaborately 
worked over in thought. Both are mental, both are 
personal." ^ 

Ideas or concepts may be regarded, then, as abbre- 
viated shorthand symbols of the longer, more com- 
plete systems of motor activities and adjustments. 
Biologically and genetically they are late and second- 
ary developments. It is particularly important to 
note here that so long as they remain normal and ful- 
fill their true and proper functions, these ideas retain 
their dynamic character. So long as they have the 
tendency to initiate their accustomed attitudes and 
to project themselves to the full measure of the con- 
duct implicit in them; so long, that is, as they are 
vital and have a felt value or meaning, so long are 
they live ideas and belong to live propositions and to 
actual, practical interests. Recent psychology re- 
cognizes this motor phase of consciousness in the 
changes which ideas undergo. Concepts are regarded 
as in constant flux, with the actual life of the individ- 

^ C. H. Cooley, Human Nature and the Social Order, p. 61. 
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iml luul of MK*irly, Tlio nimiiiiigii of worcU r)mn|{ti, 
'riu\Vi*hiinK<Mi.siKMMipnliiiiM.tniNti)iiHiaiiilriiviriUiiucnit 
rluingr; thai Im, tlu\v vary ixh ttio urtivilit^M or liaMt?^ 
which lht\v .siKiiify aro ultorcnl. They ron.srtiutMitly 
havo (lillVrrnl luraniiiK^ ft»r tlitfi^ivul iiuliviihialM. aiul 
for Iht* laiiu* iM*r.M»n in varitaM Nla^cs of (h'Vt*lopiutMit. 
llt*foiv \\\r \U\ys tif iiuii*hiiuM*y Iht^ ItTiii "luaiiufar- 
tiin*r" ht*l(l il.'n original tMyiiiohtf{ic*al iiminiiif;. aiul 
chv^i^iialcd Ihr itulivithial \vhi» iiuuh^ lhiu)(M with hii 
own huiul.N. Ill lhtMM){htcHMith mitiiry. with UuMh'- 
vt*lopiuriil (»f iiiachiiirs, the factory Hy?«ttMii rtMiiovotl 
the hihorcr.s from their htaneM into hhitps. under tho 
eniph»,\ iiit*iit and (lire(*ti«>n of eapitaliMt.s. SiiH*e the 
(*apilah*ilM t'onlrolh^t the syMleiiii deterniiiiiii){ the pn)- 
(*tvvMv^eniph»ytMtantlpoN.he.s.sinKt»w'ner.Hhip(»f thtMiiitpiit 
of the ^hops, lht\v eaine to lie kiuiwn ixs the inanu- 
fa«*liirt*r^. allhoii^h they no hinder worke«l with I heir 
haiuln. ThoM^ who had formerly heen (^alh^l nianii- 
faelurei.s (*ame to lit* known Nimply i\h worknuMi or 
hdM»rrr*«. Tlu* gradual ilevehipment of new Mu*ial in- 
stil ulioii^ and luiMinehM i*u.sttim.s re){iNtered thiMiiselve.i 
in Ihi^ new f^'rowth c»f the eoiieept. In a Mimilar way 
the iMimrpt i>f "i'oiir«f{e" lia.s ehan^etl in ilepeiiilenee 
upon the nnderlyiiif^, (Controlling foreeM of NO(*ial lialiit 
ami rt^adjiiMlimMit. In .simple social ctindil ions, when 
tht* will to live invtilvetl personal, physical conllict 
with human hcin^s and the elements of nature, ctiur- 
MK'e dc*iif{naled the willingness U\ face enemies antl 
oh^lachvs in reliam*e upikU tine's own streiiKlh ami 
prowtv^-i. In t>rgani/.tMl societies coura|{e means do^ 
vi»li(»n to the i*oiniimn (ftitid with the prtimpt and 
pati(*nt rt^adintvss to sulFcr various privuto ills for the 
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public welfare. In modem life men who follow scien- 
tific inquiries or deal with changing social interests 
are often called upon to advocate ideals in opposition 
to the customs and opinions of their friends more 
than to resist the attacks of enemies. The idea of 
courage which results includes this positive construc- 
tive attitude of intellectual and moral fearlessness in 
the face of both friends and foes. Illustrations might 
be indefinitely multiplied to show that ideas are in 
this respect secondary phenomena, and that they 
serve to register experience. The experience itself 
arises from the propulsive, instinctive tendencies of 
the organism. When once attained such ideas serve 
the invaluable purpose of controlling and directing 
further effort. There is consequently a constant in- 
teraction between impulses and ideas, between new 
demands for adjustment and the established habits re- 
presented by developed ideas or concepts. 

Sabatier has applied this principle to the estimate 
of theological ideas. To feel the vital meaning of the 
theological terms and to see the process by which they 
are modified one must take them in actual use. *' Just 
as the life of a language does not lie in the sonorousness 
of words or in the correctness of phrases, but only in 
the secret energy of the thought and in the genius of 
the people who speak it, so the principle of the life of 
dogmas must not be sought in the logic of ideas or in 
the more or less exact theoretic formulas, but only 
in the religious life itself, that is to say, in the practi- 
cal piety of the church which professes them." ^ This 
writer represents the authors of the historic dogmas of 

^ Augiiste Sabatier, The ViiaUty of Christian Dogmas^ pp. 21 f. 
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the' <*liiirrl) Hot **u.s IhoorUlM, or cvni as tluH»lo;{mntt 
by pnifr.s.sioii, ^iilluM'tHl loftolluT solrly hy llir iiii* 
pulsr c»f NpoiMilalivo /ml hi rrsolvo turlnpliysioiil 
oiiip[iiia.s. '1'Ih\v \V(Mv nuMi i)f a(*iion aiul not of .sprini* 
lalioit.'* Ill onltM* ilirivforc to uiulor.itaiul ilioir iclras. 
it is iir(*(*.s.sary to appivi*ialc the* prat*li(*at artivitios 
and l(MHt(MH*i(\s with wlti(*li tlioy wcmv ni^afftHl. 

Tilt' pla(*t* aiul fiiiirlioii of Itiooloffiral idni.s in tlio 
rrli^idiis t*on.s(*ioii.sni'.s.s may lio fnrtlior ilrvHoptnl in 
Irnnsof lilt* ittt'aof (iotl. \vliit*li is lluM*t*iilral aiitl tlrttM** 
miniiiff t*(»nt*t«plion in most tlu*tiltigit*al .syNloin.s. Wo 
liavt* .st'tMi llial aintiii^ primitive ptniplo.s llir fftitls aro 
tilt* tuMilral til)jtu*l.s in tlio lift' pnuuvsstvs of man. In 
lilt* nioiv tlt*vc*lop('(| rivili/alitin.s tin* ffotls litvomo 
tpiilt* t*\(*liisivt*ly aniliropomorpiru* and rHttu*! iii- 
iTtwiNiiiKly tilt* s(H*ial ami ptilitii*al I'Xprrirmv.s of llit^ 
ptMipIt*. Tims Ilolu^rlson Sinilli olisrrvcs: "What i.s 
ofltMi tltvs(*ril>tMl a.s llio natural tnidtMi(*y t>f Smiitio 
rt*li^'ion lowartl c*tliiral nmiiotlitM'sm, i.s in tlit* main 
iiolliiiif; mort* than a (Min.siHimMHv of I In* alliamv of 
r(*li^i(»n with monar(*hy.*' Tlic^ n^lalion i.s still mtire 
imnuMlialt* than this. Tho forms of ivlip[ions Ihon^ht 
art* Iht* tlirt*i*l. rt*lltvlion tif tlit* politit*al and stirial 
tn'^ani/alion. Tlit") t^liararlrristirs tif ni«iiiar(*hiral 
^;:(»vtM'iiiiitMit art* rt*lltM«tt*tt in tin* IranstvndtMiro and in 
till* pattM'iialism tif I ho |)t*ity. Tho kin^ livos apart 
from his ptMiph*. lit* is snrrtinntlt*tl liy many rtinriors 
and quants. His t*tlirts arc issnrd tlirtin^h a srritvs tif 
Mihordinattvs. lit* is apprtia(*lu*tl with tliiti(*nlty and hy 
vari(»ns intt*rmt*tliarit*s. What luMJtios ftir his snlijtH*t.i 
is ddiu* mitlt*r st*t*miiif{ly arliitrary laws. On orrasion 
lu* may at*l liy spt*rial dispousution. But wliother he 
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acts by law or by grace his gifts are the favors of 
a superior being bestowed upon those who could not 
demand them. He keeps his own counsels, working 
secretly and mysteriously. Whatever he deigns to 
reveal of his nature and wisdom is his own free act. 

Contrast this idea of God with that which expresses 
democratic social conditions. Here individuals assert 
themselves with freedom and initiative. They pos- 
sess sovereignty in their own right and power. Their 
representatives in government are like themselves. 
They are exalted to oflBce by the popular will and are 
held accountable to their fellow citizens. In the same 
manner, the relations between individuals in private 
life are theoretically and ideally, at least, determined 
by mutual agreements, by free contracts and volun- 
tary choice. The appeal from the judgment of an 
individual or of a class must be made to other indi- 
viduals and to all the members of the community, 
as represented in the processes of the creation and 
administration of popular government. The ideal de- 
manded is not that of special favor, which character- 
izes a paternal order of society; but it is rather the 
ideal of justice and equality. The final tribunal is 
the intelligence, experience, and sense of fair play in 
the masses of the people. When such a social order 
projects itself in the form of conscious and compre- 
hensive ideas it results in a conception of God as im- 
manent. The inner reason and conscience of society, by 
which justice is sought, defended, and avenged, now 
appears as the central factor in the idea of God. The 
idea which was formerly dominated by the functions 
of the sovereign and the parent now embodies the spirit 
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iif jusliiv liiiil iM|iiity iimiiifostiHl in \\\v uspirin^ Hociiil 
rcui.s(*u>usnc\4M of ilu* rias.scs iiiid nmN.si\s of iimnkiiul. 

The ulc*ii uf (liul, ill hu far iin it Ls it live idt^ii in con- 
Nciou.siic's.s. (*arrio.s with it this (lynaiiiic* <*harai*tor. 
T\\v altiiuiitvs aiiil UMi(U'iu*ii*s whirh il hv{h up when 
l)rttiif(hl tti thr fiunis of iitlmtiiHi th'|UMi(l iiptHi tho 
.sia*ial tviatioiis aiul pnuvsMos whirh optTatotI in the 
format i(»ii of the* i(h*ii in tht^ iiuliviihiiil tir in Ihr Ki'^uip 
from \vhit*h ht'itrrivrtl it.. A ptTsoir.s itK*a of (ioil may 
ht* takrii as (^ompivhomlin^ thr hi^hr.sL ith'al inlrivsts 
known iir frit liy him. It. nLiuuU Ihrrofoiv for ronnvte 
purposc'ftit a(*tivily and olTtirl in Ihtiso (lirct'tion^i. 
CaltiiiK this idra to mind moans putting onr\s self in 
an attitmh* i*onsisltMiL with thr intiTosts whirli t*on* 
trolhui its f(»rination. Thrrrfore in ii th'spotic* soncty 
whtMv sovt'iTi^ttty is i(U'ali/od» to think of (hid inoanM 
to htimhh' time's st*lf. tik take tm thr postiiivs and rm- 
ploy thr phrasrs whirh ii nu'nial uses in tht* prosrnce 
of his lord. Tlir ritual and psulms of many orirn- 
lal proplrs illustrate this type of reverenee und wor- 
hhip. Kut where the iileii of (iod is the einhotliment 
(»f ideals urisiiig frtun demoeratie soeial inovementN» 
lis presenee in the mintl expresses itself in motor re- 
atMions iiidi(*alive of resptrt ft>r the welfare of nil 
nuMnhers tif soeiety. The thought t)f (lod is then no- 
eompanied hy impulses towiinl soeial etmduet. In 
otluT w«>rds the idea tif (lod, like any other K^^neral 
i«h*a. signifies a system of hahits. and in this ease, lui 
else* where, the presenee of the idea has for its normal 
eirt*t*t the iniliatiiui of tlioiie habitual attitudes and 
etideaviirs. 

This faet eoneerning the idea of God him beeo put 
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in a striking way by Professor Leuba. Upon the basis 
of his investigation of the religious experience of 
various persons he concludes: "If we are to judge by 
our records, it would seem that the God who rises up 
before the Protestant Anglo-Saxon in his religious 
moods does not ordinarily throw him on his knees. 
That stage appears now transcended. God has re- 
mained for him the bestower of the things he wants, 
but the belief that adoration is an effective means of 
obtaining satisfaction has been to a very large extent 
forgotten. Could this be the result of experience? 
However that may be, the fact is that when God, 
conjured up by his needs, appears before him, his 
hands stretch forth in request for power or mercy, 
not in adoration. And, preposterous as it may seem, 
it is yet true that he cares very little who God is, or 
even whether He is at all. But he uses Him^ instinc- 
tively, from habit if not from a rational conviction 
in His existence, for the satisfaction of his better de- 
sires, and this he does ordinarily with the directness 
and the bluntness of the aggressive child of a domi- 
neering century, well-nigh stranger to the emotions 
of fear, of awe, and of reverence. The truth of the 
matter may be put this way: God is not hnown^ He is 
not understood ; He i^ used — used a good deal and with 
an admirable disregard of logical consistency, some- 
times as meat purv^eyor, sometimes as moral support, 
sometimes as friend, sometimes as an object of love." ^ 
In this discovery that the idea of God is not so 
much known as used there is brought to light that 

^ James H. Leuba, *' Contents of the Religious Consciousness,'* If a* 
nistt vol. zi, p. 571. 
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\vliit*h this idoa ponnonno.s in ccuniuon with nil other 
u\vns. It is \v\\i> alsd of tho idoit of the 'Nlrsk" and of 
tho itlra of tho "rity" that ihoy arc not so much 
known as nstnl. Tho knowing prticoss. whnvvtT it 
is alivo antl urf^iMit. is (MiinrnuHl with arlion, with tho 
adjust inont of moans to onds. Moro oontom|>lati(Mi 
or aiudy^is or sylhtf^islic* nuinipulation of idoas is 
tMuply and unsatisfying whon divorood front praotioal 
inttM'osls. It is in thoir uso» in tho intorplay t»f oo)(- 
nition and a(*tion» tinit idoas havo any moaniuffor (*Mn 
l»o undtMstttod. It is in this living proooss also tiuit 
liolh idt*as itnd hal)its ohauKt-* Whon thoso no hintfor 
satisfy llu^ ft*lt noods i)f stioioty thoy aro transfornuul. 
OhI ouslomsand thoiroorrospomling nnulosof thout(lit 
«u*o oonslantly hoing disoarchul nntlor tlio induonoe 
of now shifts of intorost. Nowlioro is this moro appar* 
out than in tho tfroat massive movomonts of sooioty 
and in tin* oomprohonsivo idoas of (lod in whioh thoso 
movtMuiMits arc* syndioli/od. This aotivo» fuiu*tional 
asptui of tho itioa (»f (lod is thus dosoriltod by IVo« 
ff»s.sor thonos: * *'Tho (h*ity to whom the prophets, 
MHM.s, and dt^votoos who ftiundod tho partioular oult 
horo wilnoss was worth scnnothinK to them persoiuilly. 
Tht\v i*otdd use him. lie K^ided tluMr inm}{inaticm» 
warranto«l thoir hopes and oontndlod their will; or 
v\sv thoy r(M|uirod him as a safeguard against tho de- 
mon and a (*url>or of other people's erinu's. In any 
t*aso thoy (*hoso him for the value of the fruits he 
so(*mtMl to thom to yiohl. So soon us the fruits hegan 
to M'om quite worthless; so soon as they eoniliotecl 
wil!i indisponsaldo hunnin ideals, or thwarted too 

^ \\ illiiiui Juiiirn. TuriWiW t\f IMiffiomi Expmpnc$t p, MO. 
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extensively other values; so soon as they appeared 
childish, contemptible, or immoral when reflected on, 
the deity grew discredited and was ere long neglected 
and forgotten. When we cease to admire or approve 
what the definition of a deity implies we end by deem- 
ing that deity incredible/' 

It would be possible to go through the various theo- 
logical ideas and doctrines and show in detail how they 
are determined in form and content by the experience 
of the individual or the society in which they arise. 
The Christian doctrines of the atonement are clearly 
illustrative of the principle. Anselm took the rela- 
tion of the debtor and creditor, and in these terms 
elaborated the commercial theory. Grotius, himself 
a distinguished jurist, started from the presupposi- 
tions of the legal institutions of his time, and developed 
the governmental theory of the atonement. In the 
same manner, in more recent times, have appeared 
the modern "penal satisfaction theory," "the ethical 
satisfaction theory " and "the moral influence theory." 
It is not to be thought that this process is complete. 
Many new forms of social organization and regulation 
might be taken as the basis for other doctrines of the 
atonement. Modem missionary enterprises, labor 
unions, scientific experimentation and exploration 
might afford outlines upon which selected scripture 
passages could be arrayed with genuine and convinc- 
ing arguments. They might also penetrate as deeply 
into the mystery of the problems as any historic 
theories have done. 

The psychology of ideation appears from this to 
have important bearing upon the meaning of the truth 
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of uloiiN. So long UN tlio uloa is hold dosriy to Ihr liiihit 
or sysU'iu of (M)iHinrl. whirh il siKiiifios, I lion ils Iriilli 
is I hill, of It rtM*oni of rxprrinirt* or of a plan of iu*lioii. 
1 1 is Inir IIS it synihol of pust rxporiciiro. or it is Iriio 
IIS It }i\\u\v for fiirlhor luijusliiiml. Tlir rliiof dilli- 
(Miltios roiKvriiiiiK llir I mill of idrits itrisr from iit- 
IcMiipIs to rsliiiitilo llirir viilidily out of roliilion to 
\\\c only sit mil ions in \vlii<*li lliry run hv Irno or fiilso. 
Hull is tlir sil mil ions involving romln(*l. Tlio idoit of 
(MMJIins iirni Irotitrd in lliis wiiy. II. Iiiis hron liikni 
iipart fnmi tlir soriiil cxporinurs ami llir gonrlic 
pro(*(\s.s(\s in wliirli il. arosr, and llini lias lurii siih- 
j(M*t(Ml lo various ingrnions inanipnlalions to drlrr- 
niino wlirllirr il hr Iriir! 1 1, is sonicwiial. (*oinpiiriiMo 
lo s(M*kinK llu* mniniiif; of a word after roinoving il. 
frniii tiny ronlrxl. by ropraling llic sonnd, ronnliiift 
{\\r hMlrrs, or iinaly/.iiiK I lie ink with wliirli it is writ- 
Umi. T\\c inrdiirval and ('artesian argnnuMils for llio 
"luMiig of (mmI" iirr largely just siu*li inapt rmloavors. 
As Kant drnioiislraliMi, lliry are full of fallarios and 
lalior ill vain to prodmr llir drsircnl rcsiills. No snrli 
stali(\ IranscTiidriil, iion-tMnpiriral roalily is ronrcMV- 
altlo Ity us: nim*li loss an* lis oxislvmr and milnn^ 
diMiiniislrahlo. 'Plio psyHndoKind solution of llir dif* 
finilly lirs in anollior dircrlion. as idroady indiratod. 
IN^'liaps llir vnso is analoKous to the oxprririiro of a 
rliild who looks holiind tlio niirn>r for tlio roality 
aiiswt^ring lo I ho imago wliioli Iio soos. Hofon* lio oati 
solvo I ho pn/./.lo of I Iio rofI(H*UHl inuiKo ho must sook 
for it in anolhor pliioo and by a difToront mot hod. 
Tho roalily lo whioh I ho imago loiuls is not within tlio 
imago iiKuu*, as plionomonaliNin might May; ncitlier 
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is it behind and beyond the mirror as the realist and 
the absolute idealist might say ; but it lies on this side 
of the mirror, within the actual world of men and 
things. The idea of God, when seriously employed, 
serves to generalize and to idealize all the values one 
knows. Our actual interests move in the social world 
and within the vast order of nature. In the simplest 
reflections upon the facts of life one is led deep into 
the labyrinth of the natural and of the human worlds. 
The idea which gathers into itself the interests and 
values of our daily concerns must therefore signify 
what are for us the greatest realities in nature and 
in human experience. To the plain man as he uses the 
idea of God, in contrast with a passive formal atti- 
tude toward it, the idea involves a living process, 
law or movement, in the working of which human 
needs are satisfied, justice and truth established, and 
distant ideals attained. Even the oath of the profane 
man has an echo of the tremendous dynamic force of 
the word. It is the biggest word he knows. The reality 
answering to the idea of God, it may be said, must 
include, at its best, all that is involved in the deep 
instinctive historical and social consciousness of the 
race. It signifies the justice which government sym- 
bolizes, the truth which science unfolds, and the 
beauty which art strives to express. The " attributes ** 
in the conception of God are as numerous as the ideal 
interests of those who use it, for it signifies the to- 
tality of our purposes and values. 

It is sometimes said that the God-idea belongs 
peculiarly to the realm of values rather than desig- 
nating factual reality. But the distinction between 
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valuo'jiiilKHHMils aiul faeliiul-judKiuonlH Im not ahso- 
lutr. Thai il is a rrlativo tiisliiu^lion may ho hvcw in 
tlir iiiiivorsal ami inhorontly Iclroloffiral (*liararlor of 
thought. All thinking is normally purposivo. Only 
whtMi oxironioly ahslrart ami partial ran it lu* rhar- 
ai*lrri/.ril as moivly dosrriptivr and fartiial. Again 
\\\v (iod idra is formod in torms of personality. .\nd 
thr ron(*oplion of prrsonality involvos prinnirily pnr-> 
posivr action, not static* hoing. Thr rharartrr (»f u 
pt^rson (*annot hv thi>nght of cxirpt in Irrms of what 
lu' cltKvs. Tin* idea of a snprtMur IVrson lUHvssarily in- 
volvtvs in \\\v highest degrcr thr olenirnt of wilL of 
pin*posr and i>f niovenuMit ttiward great goals. It is 
a 4*ontradi('tion in terms to eomrive a person as mere 
c»\islene«», that is, as fael simply. The historit* at- 
tempts to think the (!od-idea in this way have ih^- 
suited in ahimdant ineonsisteneies. Hut the readiness 
to thiidv of a dualist i(* wttrKl in whieh a realm of pur- 
post* and a realm of faet exist together is also proliHe 
of eontradicMimis. The only kind of thinking of whieli 
human heings art* (*apahle is that whi(*h n^fers to ends, 
to neetis, to valm*s. The (Itid-ith'a is a teletilogieal 
idt*a, anti in heing sueh it shares funthimentally in the 
milurt* of all idt*as. Kt»r aetual hunmn experienee there 
art* no otht*r nornuil iti(*ational proeesses than those 
whieh involve valm*.* 

The milm*e antI plaee of ideas in the religious (Hm« 
st*iousnt\ss inc^lude the question of the relation t)f 
tht»tu\v antI praetiee, of dtu*trine and life. After what 
has lu'tMi saitl t>f the reeiprtieal relation of <*on(hu*t ami 

* A. K. Uof{c*r;i, Thti IttfUgioui (\mt^i4iim i\f th^ WorUt p. 117. The 
wlu»lo i-lmptcT (Ml **'l*lir Argiiiiienl for PuriKMt)" lHHir« u|»uii tliU |)uint« 
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ideas it is not necessary to add much here. The ef- 
fective criticism of doctrine as abstruse, academic, and 
fruitless is valid chiefly against obsolete or otherwise 
irrelevant doctrines. All efficient practice, on the con- 
trary, if it is anything more than rule-of-thumb cus- 
tom, requires a clear and well articulated body of 
principles or doctrines. The scientific developments 
of this age and the increasingly successful applica- 
tion of theory in practice of all kinds are rapidly com- 
pelling theory and practice to recognize each other 
as indispensable. This is recognized in the realms of 
moral conduct and social progress with deeper in- 
sight than formerly. Religion has greater difficulty 
here than other forms of social experience because in 
Christianity at least, doctrines have been supposed 
to partake more rigidly of the nature of fixed and 
final truths. The Church cannot be said to have yet 
accepted with any thoroughness the scientific and psy- 
chological view of all doctrines, namely, that they are 
working hypotheses, subject to constant modification 
and revision in the light of further experience and 
reflection. But not until such a view is accepted can 
religion become domesticated in the modem world 
and overcome the inner conflict which now crassly 
separates faith and knowledge from each other and 
in large measure separates both from concrete expe- 
rience. 



( iiArrKii XVII 

FFiFililNCi AND UFilimiOUH IQXPFiUIIONCK. 

In \\w rnuMinii from inlrlkvUialiMii with its iim- 
(^liinrry of ('oiuvpts niui sylloKiNins thrro liiis Iummi a 
rnnnrknMr insistriirr llml ftH'lifiK i^ iln^ rontml fiir- 
\ov of rrlisiouM rxprrirnro. IVofoHsors Slnrhurk iiiul 
Pratt, (IrvrlopiiiK rortiiiti AUKK^\stic>tin of IVofrssor 
JiinH\M. luivo iittrniptrd to ^ivo Hcionlifio jusliliration 
to this point of virw. 

Profrssor Stnrhiirk' sol*s Mic ulTwlivo lifo in <)ppo- 
silion to ihr <M>giiitivo prowssos, unci miikrs forlinf( 
n i\\vvc\ s(Minv of knowU^lfto, indopondonl of inlol- 
IrcMnnl (*o^niiion. I lis position may ho summnri/iiHl 
IIS follows. KnowlrdKo has to do with ohjortivc 
fnc'ts ami ivlations. In rrliKion the intoIlrotnaU idon- 
tional, rational fMignitivo prrnvHSos perform only a 
mrro hy-play. Thrso moans of knowlodKo, in all 
siMrncM' ami philosophy* arc finally snhjortod to a sort 
of inhiilion or fooling of worth. It. is nntnral thoro- 
forr that in roli^ion also tho final appoal shonhl ho to 
fcM^lin^. l{(*li^ion is a fooling adjnstmont to tho doopor 
things of lifo, and to tho hirgor roality that onocmt- 
passrs I ho pcTsonat lifo. Thon* oan ho, howovor* no 
slatrmrnt of tho natnro of this largi'r roality in oog- 
nilivo lorms. It is nfM'ossary to trnst tho n*ports of 

« K. I>. Sliulinik. "Thn l<WlintfN aikI thrir Pliirr in llrlWon/* rh$ 
Aitirrhuvi Jniirmtl f)f IMiffiouit Pnifrhtiltfgif and EJucation^ vol. i, 1004» 

pp. nm ISO. 
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religion within the aflfective experience itself, for it is 
not pertinent to ask for any cognitive description of it. 

The nen-ous mechanisms of the cognitive and af- 
fective processes are different. The mechanism for 
the cognitive-intellectual group of activities is the 
central nervous system and that of feeling is the sym- 
pathetic nervous system. This accounts for the fact 
that the individual is liable to be torn between two 
contending worlds, between science and religion, be- 
tween mysticism and worldly wisdom, that is, between 
the lower and external world and the inward spirit- 
ual life. 

Professor Pratt ^ accepts this opposition of the 
cognitive and feeling elements in consciousness, but 
does not go so far as to assign to each a special ner- 
vous mechanism. Starting with the distinction be- 
tween the "centre" and "fringe** of consciousness as 
described by James, the author finds in them two 
chief divisions of consciousness, two principal kinds 
of psychic stuff. One of these consists of the definite, 
describable, communicable elements of consciousness; 
the rational, the cognitive, the representative; the 
material which may be made public property by 
means of scientific and exact description. The other 
class is made up of the indefinite, the indescribable, 
the peculiarly private mass of subjective experiences 
which by their very nature are not susceptible of 
communication, and which to be exactly described 
must be made over so as to lose their character- 
istic quality and cease to be what they were; the 
conscious material that refers to nothing but it- 

^ James B. Pratt, The Psychology qf Religious Belirft chapter L 
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N(*lf, has no oulor rrfcn'iUT. dooM noL prrlriul to be 
rrpnvsc^iitalivo. nIuihIn for il.solf hIcmio. In fiirlhor 
(*luirarlcri/.alion of llio fringe or fcrlinK Imoktironnd 
it is said \o hv in inlinmtr and dirorl. rrlulion to Iho 
lift' of Iho orKaiusni. Tho inslin<*livo desires and ini- 
pnlses have their roots in this feeling haekgronnd. 
This is the primary, ehMnenlary form of eonseituisness 
and is the origiiud etuilinnnm or nuilrix onl of \vhi(*h 
the* varions forms t»f sensation and ideation arise. 
Yet Professor PraM. achnits some hesitaney in this 
eontrasi and hastens to add that he is really eontend- 
ing that, the \vlu)le nnm nnisl he Irnstt^d as against 
any small portion of his natnre, sn(*h as reason or 
piMvi^ption. The eontrasi is Irne only in amdylie 
al>slra(*lion. In aetnal experienee ideation and sen- 
sory experii^nee and the feeling lm(*kgronnd are never 
found isolated from eaeh other, lull, together they 
form a unity whi(*h is our (*onseious life. 

This alVeelive eonseiousness appears in three <'har- 
atMerislie stages, primitive ertMlnlity. inlelleelnal he- 
lic^f, and emotional helief. These the author seeks to 
ilhislralc* from varions types of historieal religious 
(h^velopnuMit. Within nuiture minds of the Christian 
faith he iinds the three stages. Primitive erednlily 
is repres(M)l(Ml l»y tlntse who aecvpt nm|uestioningly 
the authority of the Uihie or of their religious instrue- 
tors without hesitaney. Inlelle<Mual belief cuvurs in 
thtjse who Hatter themselves that they have argu- 
nuMits and reasons for what they believe, even if Iho 
argmuenis ar(^speeious and extremely fallaeiims. These 
ptMsoiis are likely to deery all emotionalism and to 
insist upon a nuttler-of-faet» Uteral» and rationalistic 
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demonstration. The third type, according to Piro- 
fessor Pratt, is dominated and controlled by a touch 
of mysticism. Belief in God and devotion to the re- 
ligious life is here ascribed to experience of God's pre- 
sence, to the revival of childhood impressions, to one's 
immediate consciousness of God, to the illumination, 
assurance, and quickening of energy which one feels 
in moments of stress or exaltation. It is this type of 
person in which the author finds the highest and 
truest form of religious consciousness. In them the 
affective, mystical experience greatly preponderates 
over reason and authority and is felt by many to be 
in sharp contrast to any intellectual or institutional 
interests. 

In criticism of the main contention of these authors 
it will be sufficient to summarize the assumption 
and inconsistencies of their position. This negative 
criticism will be followed by a constructive statement 
of the place and significance of feeling in the total 
religious experience. 

The assumption of Starbuck that the central ner- 
vous system and the sympathetic nervous system 
are quite distinct in their structure and function is 
not supported by the investigations of neurologists. 
"We now know," writes one of these authorities, 
"that this (sympathetic) system consists of a series 
of ganglia or collections of nerve cells connected with 
each other and connected also with the spinal nerves." * 
The exact relation between them and the problem of 
their interaction is not understood. But there is no 

^ W. H. Howell, Text-hook qf Physiology, p. 2S1. Cf. C. S. Shemng- 
toQ, The Integrative Action oj the Nervous System^ pp. 255-S68. 
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Im^is for llir uNsuiuplioii lluit tlioy fuurlion MO|mriiU'ly. 
Miirli lr.s.s is llii.s iisMiiiiplion juslifird when tho iit- 
iogrd fii(*l.s wliirli it. is iiivokod U> oxplain art^ lliciii- 
solvrs ill cIduIiI. 

Holli Sliirluirk aiul Pratt lioMiLato to (Hiiuinit tliotu- 
srivcvs lo llif view that the farlji iulrosporlivoly c*on- 
Nith'rrd show thai fcvliiiK and (*of;iiition aro ontiroly 
disliiK*!. 'V\w hi Iter rrfrrs to ideation as devoh>pinf{ 
out of (h(* ferliiiK Imc^kKround, and to this harkgroiind 
as heiii^ iiiTtM'ted l>y all <Mir thouKlds. Starluirk holds 
that idoiilion must he tested by a feeling or intuition 
of viiliie mid that the ''knowltnlge** derived from the 
alTecMive life must he suhniitttnl to the eriti(*ism of 
reason. Doth fail to diseriminate hetwcMMi feeling iind 
the siil)eons(*ioiis, although thenr is evidenee that the 
sulH*onseioiis eannot pn>|H'rly he taken as identi<*al 
with nirt*(*tive experiencr. Both admit quite expli- 
eilly that feeling is itself S(H*ondary and derivative 
with refcTeiiee to the "tendeney towanl rtNietion.'* 
or as the other states it. the ** hereditary and instine- 
tive teiulem*ies/' That whieli they eharaeteri/.e as 
the hat'kground, the hichlen depths, the organie ae- 
tivily, is rightly admitted now and then by both to 
be the iiiuhM*lying unity within whieh, upon reflet'- 
tive analysis, ftnOing and ideation are diseriminated. 
This, however, is far from establishing any final 
alienation betwecMi the afTecMive and eognitive pn)- 
eesscvs, and fnuii proving the superiority of the former. 

This admissicui of dynamie« instinetive adjustment 
as the most original and fundamental eharaet eristic 
of human life is the prineiple upon whieh modern 
psyrhologists inereasingly agree. From lliis stand- 
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point a statement of the place and function of the 
affective processes is possible without confusing them 
with the total instinctive nature and without sub- 
ordinating them to intellectual functions. The re- 
action from the older rationalism is shared by all 
parties. But the alternative is not the adoption of 
the view that the feelings are the most basic and im- 
portant factors in experience. All that is said con- 
cerning the small part which clear ideas have in con- 
duct as compared with habit, impulse, instinct, and 
the subconscious may be accepted. But this does not 
necessarily lead to the conclusion that feeling is the 
proper term to apply to all that is non-ideational. 
What, then, is the relation of feeling to the total hu- 
man experience? 

The James-Lange theory of the emotions, with the 
further developments suggested by its critics, affords 
an illuminating answer to this question. According to 
this theory, the emotion is the feeling involved in the 
different types of action elicited in a given situation 
or with reference to a certain object. According to 
James "we feel sorry because we cry, angry because 
we strike, afraid because we tremble." The emotion 
therefore follows upon the activity and is the feeling 
of the bodily changes involved in the activity. Pro- 
fessor Dewey has pointed out that the case is more 
complex than this, being complicated by incipient 
tendencies to react in different ways in a given situa- 
tion. The inherited nerv'^ous mechanism of man is the 
carrier of various organized systems of reaction formed 
in the long struggle for existence. On occasion of 
meeting a bear there are tendencies to run away and 
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iilsd lo nIiiiuI ami fiKhl. TIiono toiulounori roiillirl luul 
thus iiihilal orliiiiiiorrarholhor. InotluT WDrcls, llirro 
is uiurrlaiiily and lirsilalitin in Iho rxmilion of itiiy 
Olio ivarlioii. This vuoilhilion ami iiiiUT loiision in 
f(*ll as I he (Miiolion of foar or of roiira^o acrctrdiii^ lo 
Iht' (*oiirs(' of a(*lioii \vhi(*h pivch)iuiiial(vs. In griof \\\v 
(liNiii(t^f;;raliiif(. clissitlviiig ivhixalittiis arc iiirl hy tho 
nMiiniiiiK sc'iisr Ihat I lie c*vil romlilioii ranmtt \n* roal 
ami hy llir iiioninilary tlisposilioii lo a(*l in arrord- 
amv with Ihr liappitT <*omlili(ms \vhi(*h <nio raiimtl 
now lK*li(*V(* aro inipossihh*. Tho cniolion of j(»y liko- 
wi.s(« is lilt' arrompaninionl of arlivilios wliirh al- 
If'niah' with llir rise and rcvsiirgrnrt' of Ihrir drrad 
oppn.silrs. 1 1 is \\\v virlory narrowly arhic»vnl which 
y^WvH gr(wil(*sl salisfatMion. Kvrn I ho nioniory of a 
Iriuniph is pair nidrss srI ttlT a^idnsl I he* dislrossinft 
pnsNil)ilili(\s wlii(*h dofnil wonKl have made real. 

In all .sm*li experiences it is plain Ihal feelinf{ de- 
pends upon aelivilies of I he or(<anism. The aetivi- 
titvs lluMiiselves are inslinelive and organic. They 
arise within the life procvss in Ihe eonrse of the ad- 
just ineiit wliii'h it involves. Feelinft is seetnidary to 
these. Tlu» 'Mmc^kgronmr' (Mil of which the clearer 
idtNis ari' fccneral(*d and which const it nies so larp[e 
a part (»f all experience, is a Imckgronnd of impulsive, 
iiislinrtiv(\ hahitnal. and lele4)Iof{icaI activity. In its 
nh».sl thoroiif^hly or^anixed and harmonious nutve- 
nuMits it may he (*haracleri/ed as a vcKclalivc-molor 
adjustment, acctuupanied only hy sense-feelings. 
Willi the advan(*e of experience into nt»vcl and com- 
plc\ sit mit ions, the adjustment hecomes more intri- 
(*ate and the conili(*t of various types of action prt>- 
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duces the class of feelings designated as emotions. 
And further, in the terminology of Professor Dewey, ^ 
when action is unified and undisturbed in the realiza- 
tion of a given end, the feeling involved may be desig- 
nated as interest. In every case, whatever type of 
feeling is experienced, it involves and is conditioned 
by activity. 

The function of feeling in the total experience may 
be stated as that of a sign of the value of the activity 
in which the organism is engaged. Feeling is either 
agreeable or disagreeable or a mixture of both, as in 
emotion. Agreeable feelings attend the successful, 
life-fulfilling operations of the organism. Under nor- 
mal conditions, eating food when hungry, exercising 
well-toned muscles, pursuing one's chosen occupation 
afford pleasure. Disagreeable feelings accompany in- 
hibiting, disintegrating, unsuccessful experiences. Ex- 
treme hunger, over-fatigue, loss of business or prestige, 
produce the danger signal of pain. The emotions, 
as has been shown, belong to experiences in which 
there is confusion, hesitance, and conflict of tenden- 
cies to action. They demand energy, reflection, and 
further action to eliminate the disturbance and to 
attain control of the situation in which the tension 
arose. Feeling is not, then, an independent, original 
factor of experience, nor is it a proper end in itself. It 
has its place within the larger process of activity 
and adjustment. Like the ideational phases of con- 
duct it springs from and points forward to movement. 
Feeling discloses the harmony or discord of movement 

^ John Dewey, "Theory of the Emotiona/' Piffchologieal Review^ 
vol. i, p. 553; vol. ii, p. IS. 
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iiikI proprrly toiuln to fiunlituto plniNuriihlo and \o 
iiihil>il piiiiiful iiiovotiiriilM. It in not llioiH'foro a logili- 
iiuilr ol)jr<*tivr of roiulurl. T\w rrilioM of hocioiiisin 
liitvo Mifliririilly displiiyrd thopariulox llml plousiin^ 
niiinol ho K<tiiiotl liy iiny dinrt HTort to Mc'cnin* it. 
It is alwny.s found nn iin atronipaniniont. Ilr who 
phiys IhoKitnn* for ph'aNuro. introsptr lively appraising 
his satisfaction at ovrry pt>int, is likrly to h)so holli 
tho p[anir and thr fun. It is only wlirn thr arlivity is 
srif forgrtliuK in its harnioniKcHi and unifuHl rxprrssion 
that it alTords tlio (|uality of plcasuriddo fcvling. Tho 
attempt to sri/.r llio plntsuro iind to prohing it on its 
own arronnt cvrntnully dostn>ys I ho (*onditioninf( 
pnuvss from whirh alono it nui ariso. Tho natural issuo 
of srnsualisni and srntinuMilalisni is Ihrn'foro tho ul- 
tinnitr rorruption and dovitulixiUion of tho organism 
or institution whi<*h prartiros thoni. Whorovor froliuft 
is ronstMously or unnuisriously nuido tho upporniosl 
ftM*tor in rondu<*l, it ch'foats itsolf hy thodotoriorulion 
of tho stru(*turos and funotions onqdoytul to pnuhia) 
it. 

It is ovidont that tho nu>st intonso ftvIiuKM n(M*oni- 
pany tlu* most vital oxporiomvs. Tho ph'usun\s of 
food and tho pains of huuKor or olhor bodily dislross 
nro ruilimontary and aouto. Likowiso tho joy t>f sooial 
approval in mio*s sot and tho stinft of disftrmH^ amonK 
oiu**s poiTs havo ^^n'l\l hicdogioal dopths and dinion- 
sions. Thoso social funotions in whioh thoso inlorostii 
aro projootod upon a vast soalo and with (Mirrospondiuft 
inlonsity aro thorofort* oaloulat<Hl to pnuhuH' oxtroiuo 
phononuMUi of an alTiTtivo oharaolor. And it is juNt 
liooauso roliKit>n involvos thoMo inimeniie concernti of 
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individual and social welfare that it is characterized 
by intense feeling, particularly of the emotional tjT)e. 
These central interests of the individual and of society 
are not the result of intellectual activity. They do not 
issue from doctrinal systems. Thus far the critics of 
rationalism and intellectualism are right. It is true 
that as compared to the total religious experience of 
mankind, the clear theological ideas and doctrines are 
but as the peak of the iceberg to the vast bulk hidden 
beneath the surface. But it is a mistaken conclusion 
that the non-intellectual factors of religion are chiefly 
the feelings, or that the feelings are original and basic 
among these non-rational factors. Both intellectual 
and affective elements in religious exi>erience are 
secondary to and conditioned upon instinctive ac- 
tivity, — habit, custom, imitation, — and the inter- 
play of various types of such activity. This may be 
clearly seen in the development of religious phenomena 
under the influence of suggestion, especially in the 
excitement of the crowd. The method of awakening 
the crowd is certainly not that of reasoning, argu- 
mentation, analysis, and systematic thinking. But 
neither is it that of transferring or eliciting feeling 
without an intermediate process. That mediating, con- 
ditioning process is the awakening of instinctive, deep- 
seated impulses. The stirring, inciting means of arous- 
ing the crowd are suggestive, dynamic representations 
of the attitudes and experiences with which the crowd 
is to be inoculated. If the mass can be stimulated to 
certain rudimentary reactions, then they share in the 
accompanying states of feeling. It is a matter of com- 
mon observation that the extreme emotionalism of the 
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iiuultTii rrlifciiuis rovivul \h chuhihI by fiiNoiimtinff the 
at trill iiMi with certain (lynaiiiU* iiiuiKOH which iicceri- 
sarily result, in len.sionM antl reaelicuiM of a violent na- 
ture. The phenonieiut are Niniph\st anil ermh\st anion|{ 
primitive peopUvs anil anion^ children between ten 
anil twenty. Hut the principle operates in the same 
nuinner aniouff civili/eil persons anil with those of 
nuiture years. Thinking of the ilentist boring into 
one's teeth sets one's nuiscles ami puts one *'on eilge" 
generally. The sight of luscious fruit, when one has an 
appetite for it, makes the mouth water, Similarly 
the symbols ot infinity may increase the heart-beat 
ami ilet*pen the breathing, while pictures of sutTering 
inm»crnce throw one into attituiles of open-haniieil 
helpfulness. In all such experiences the central fact 
is the imitation of action anil therewith of the states 
of fettling. Kmotions commonly arouseil in the re- 
vivals are those of fear, pity, and h>ve. 

Till* nutans of anaising fear are those of stinuilating 
shrinking, trembling, cowering nnictions over against 
thr .Ntubborn resistance of the ''natural man" in \\\h 
attrmpis to be brave and firm, lie is given a vivid 
pichirr tif the distress of a hist soul. The familiar 
ligurc (if I he prodigal son. famished, sleepless, and 
wt*t*ping in his gnawing nn'sery as he sits shivering 
and foul among the filthy swine will wrench the ner- 
vous .system and excite tlisturbing motor responses 
in any person who will iMineentrate his mind upon it 
and elaborate the excruciating details with sustained 
imagination. The pictures of damned souls shut out 
fnmi paradise, wailing ami gnashing their teeth, ia 
capable of endless variation in terniH of hovUH dU^ 
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grace, ostracism, and punishment. It allows number- 
less statements from the standpoint of actual social 
experience, such as that of business failure, disease, 
and loss of opportunity. The greater the lifelikeness 
and sense of reality in the description of the torments 
of the wicked, the more certainly will it set up neural 
and muscular excitations in those whose consciences 
are pricked, and therefore the greater will be the emo- 
tion of fear for one's personal safety. 

The emotion of pity has been one of the most promi- 
nent feelings in the Christian religion. The supreme 
instrument for producing it is the image of the in- 
nocent Christ upon the cross set round with all his 
previous experience of suffering, torture, betrayal, de- 
sertion, and mockery. "All these events copiously 
amplified in detail, set in scene by the most realistic 
imagination until it stood out with an almost scari- 
fying and sometimes actually stigmatic effect in the 
psycho-physic organism of the believer, appeal as 
nothing else has ever done to the sentiments of sym- 
pathy and pity, the foundations of which strike to 
the very roots of man's gregarious nature." ^ It is 
only necessary to image a single detail, such as that of 
the nails being driven through the quivering flesh of 
the palms, to realize something of the motor reaction 
it produces. It soon creates an itching in the palms, a 
tendency to withdraw the hands as from the piercing 
points of the nails, and a general sinking and sensation 
of nausea. Rightly induced such activities of the 
organism are the occasion of the most intense pity, 

1 G. SUnley Hall, '^The Jesus of History and of the Passion," The 
American Journal cf Rdigioui Psychology and Education^ vol. i, 1904. 
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himI limy oiiNily load oiio lo lake huWh with tlio Nuf- 

Tlio niitilitui (if hive iM (ImvtHi in a similar way. It 
r4iiiir.s hy alliliMlrM cif Kraliludo aiul loiulnirirN to 
Nytiipatlirtit* lu^lpfiiliiCMM. In this way (iiic iiiikIiI siir- 
\vy (ho ciilirr li.st cif riiHiluiiis|miiiiiii(Mil in rcliKitin. 
and show thai Ihry art* all dr|HMid(Mit ii|ioii tin* aniiisal 
(if 4*i)iii|ilrx, variant Irndrnrios Id instinrlivr and 
iniilalivr (uindiirl. Thr saino rolathin lirtwmi a(*liiin 
and rcrliiif; liohls Iriio in tlio iiuiro rHiiu*d and hind 
lyprs iif n*lif;i(iiis oxptTitMiro. Ktvliiift is iiovrr coin- 
iniinu*ahlr ov (ransfrralilr liy a dim*! pnurss. It is 
the iininn* of airrt^livo (Minsrhiiisnrss tti lie indivhlual 
and sulijrt*tivr. T\\v means cif (Mimmiiniralhin is thai 
of sriiso perrepthins and tluniKiit Nymlicils. These 
(iprrale liy anmsinf; neural ami nuittir pmeesses hav* 
in^lhtMr alteiidant alTeetive cpialities. The reiinemeiit 
and (-nil i vat ion of the einolhinal nature must there- 
fort* ii(M*(vssarily lie aeeoniplishtHl indin*(*tly liy the 
(Miiilrol of llir attention and liy direetiii)( it to the 
synihols ami models of hieal forms of eondnet, and 
hy s(H*urin^ the natnral expresshin of sneli dirtH'tuin 
of al((*nlioii into its appnipriate aetivities. 

Tho advam*e from hiwer to higher types of experi- 
(Muv nwty he measured in terms of the fnllness and 
weallli i»r the experienee. in the degrt^e to wliieli it is 
illuminated and eontrolled liy intelli)(enee. and in the 
llexiliilily and adaptathin wliieli it displays. UeliKMini 
as wr have eomvived it» is the dwpest phase of the 
soiMal i*onst*ionsness. The higher types of rt^lighin 
are IhtM'clon* those in wliieli this inmost soeial (hiii- 
seiousness is varied and eomprehensive, illuminated 
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and guided by intelligence, and subject to constant 
revision with the changing and growing life of man. 
In religion thus conceived there is that constant inter- 
play of habit and attention, of the old and the new 
which belongs necessarily and inherently to vital 
processes. Such a movement is precisely that in which 
modem society finds itself. It is compelled to change 
its social methods and customs as it changes its ma- 
chines, until it is coming to be characteristic to ex- 
pect changes and improvements and to look forward 
confidently to such readjustments. The satisfying 
faith and trust which formerly centred in the static 
unchangeability of the world is shifting to the concep- 
tion of the law of movement and development. The 
reverence for custom gives way to reliance upon in- 
telligence, operating through criticism and experi- 
mentation. Professor Pratt has expressed this neces- 
sity of constant rational reconstruction in religion as 
follows : " Among every people that thinks religion must 
always be at a crisis; for progress is the life of thought 
and crisis is essential to the life of religion. It must 
forever be sloughing off an old shell and growing a 
new one. It must be broad and great enough to accept 
all that science and criticism have to say and brave 
enough to face the whole truth and the whole future 
without fear. In short, the very life of religion de- 
pends upon its being able to distinguish between those 
things which for its age are essentials and those which 
may be parted with as non-essentials; upon its being 
able to adapt itself to the ever advancing thought of 
its time. In thus formulating and reformulating the 
conceptions of religion in conformity with the pro* 
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({rtvsM of htiiimii kiio\vltHl{{e uiul refltTtioii. reustHi will 
v\'t*v thul u iiiomI ttsefiil sphere in the serviee i»f re« 

III the W^Ul of tlirse general priiieiples» it is piissi- 
Me to MM' how feelhig. liUe ideation, heeontes ahnornuil 
aiul liirt)ii.<ie(|tienlial the inontenL it htses loiu*h with 
reality and art ion. Jnst as ideas luive heen nus- 
laUenly helit^vtul (o have vahie on their own aeeonnt 
and havt* IhtM'rfore heen manipnhitetl in ahslraet 
fornuita' Iti tti.s(*over their truth, in aeorrespondin^fway 
tht* frt'tiii^s have lam artilleially slimnlaled hy nn« 
real ItMiMious and tielilions rehiti(»nships to prothiee 
senlinuMils of piety and Lhe eonvit^tion of 4*ontaet 
with the nnsetMi. It is (M»nunonly re(*of;ni/ed that 
luiiNit* and other arts nuiy he enltivaled in parlor-* 
Mildirr faihit)n so that they resnit in eint^tional dis-* 
sipiditin. (hie also has fretpient (nrasion to ohservo 
that the* (*are at a hrnte pet nuiy th^vehip anxieties 
and trios on its hehalf heyontl all eoniparison with 
\\\i\sv hrstowed npon sntTering hnnuin heings. From 
thr standptiiid of sotMal vahu\s and ideals sneh nus- 
dirt*rtion of energy anil atTeetion is pathologieal and 
(hvspirahte. lint stM*h pt*rversions have nt^l heen want- 
ing in n^ligion. The snrvivals of tlu^se primitive eidtii 
in whii*h the eow or the nnuikey is iwereneed as a 
NacnnI liring atTord pathetie illnstralitm of the way in 
whieh feoling nuiy eling toeondiu*t whieh in ueivilixed 
agc^ is wtirse than ahsnrd. hnt the higher religions 
ofttMi soirer frtun perversimis within partieidar seets 
and indivithnds. Calvinistio (Miristianily, for ex- 
ani|)|(\ has in nniny instanees resulted in morhid 
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brooding over the question as to whether one belong 
to the number of the elect, whether one has committed 
the unpardonable sin, whether one has scrupulously 
observed some ordinance, performed the proper 
works, and experienced the necessary degree and type 
of faith. The corrective for such perversions of feel- 
ing lies in an objective and critical estimate of the 
conduct with which they are involved, and in the 
substitution for such conduct of other activities more 
serviceable in the furtherance of human social inter- 
ests. Feeling depends upon action. The fundamental 
motive to action is fuller living, and the keenest satis- 
factions belong to those acts which minister to the 
highest form of life craved by the normal individual 
for himself and others. The most ideal affections and 
emotions are therefore those which spring from ef- 
forts to make actual and secure a thoroughly social- 
ized human life constantly moving forward through 
the free and harmonized activity of the individual 
members of the society. Here is involved the highest 
practical task and the ultimate satisfaction of both re- 
ligion and morality. It is just this task and its accom- 
panying feeling which makes morality religious and 
religion moral. Professor Dewey, writing of the qual- 
ity of happiness which is morally most important, 
says: **That quality which is most important is the 
peace and joy of mind that accompanies the abiding 
and equable maintenance of socialized interests as 
central springs of action. To one in whom these in- 
terests live (and they live to some extent in every 
individual not completely pathological) their exer- 
cise brings happiness because it fulfills his life. To 
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thoNo ill whom il \h tlio MupriMiio inlon\sl it hriiiKM rni- 
prt'iiu* or fuiiil liiippiiiosM. It i.s not prefornnl l>ocnuMO 
it IN tlio Kroator iiiippiiiosN, hut in boiiiK profornMi om 
oxprrNNJiiK tlio only kind of Mclf wiiidi the iiKtMit fun- 
danirnlitlly wi.slicvs liiniNolf to Ins it c^onstitutcM a kind 
of liiippinosM with whi(*h oUutn cannot he compared. 
It i.s unicpuN final, invaluahic/* ' 

I Dowry mitl Turin. Kthitit, p. Ml. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGIOUS GENIUS AND IN- 

8PIRATION 

We have seen that for primitive thought all strange 
things are regarded as partaking of a divine or demon- 
iacal life. Exceptional persons are viewed in the same 
way. They possess magical properties and are taboo. 
The primitive, undeveloped mind in every period of 
history to the present time has been disposed to con- 
sider all peculiarities and exceptional traits as signi- 
fying spirit possession, using this expression in a free 
sense. This is abundantly illustrated by the atti- 
tude of the masses of unscientific people toward 
dwarfs, giants, albinos, cripples, the insane, and crimi- 
nals. There is felt to be something queer and uncanny 
about them. Similarly a very old person or a very 
precocious child attracts attention. There is also a 
sense of awe in the presence of any person of exalted 
rank or authority or of notable achievement. The 
great artists, musicians, orators, and poets always have 
been popularly regarded as receiving special gifts or 
visitations from the muses. There is a haunting and 
insatiable sense of something in them over and above 
the laws of common experience. The unusual indi- 
vidual has "luck" or "divine guidance" of a super- 
natural and unique character. Such special favors 
or endowments have not been supposed to be the 
sole possession of religious teachers and leaders. Great 
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warriors. IiiiiiUtSi nrlisiuiM, uUiIeloHi hm well oh pliilo- 
Nopliors. Iii\vf(ivrr.s iiiid poetNi prioMUi iiiicl prtiplioLs of 
all TiivvH liHvr liivii llioiifflit to ho rcMnpirnls of llio 
favors of llio ^iinlH. Kvoii niuoiiK llic llobrow piHtple, 
wluMV the* phnioiiUMia of iiispiralioii arc (*oiiuiioiily 
said (o (lisliiiffuiNli a sporial class ot iiumi, tho fads 
show no suc*h litiiitatioii. All tif tho Ki'^'aL iiirii of 
lsra4*K wIk'IIut warriors. hiWKivcrs. jiulftos, poolSi 
proph(*ls, prirsls. (»r kiii^s. wore iiiitlrrsUuHl to ho in- 
spired ill I ho scMiso of roooiviiift ooiiiiuuiuoalions and 
(liroolioit from Johovah. Tho viow whioh (*onooivos 
iiispiralioii lo ho rostriolod to tho llohrow pooph* and 
lo a sptH'ial ^roiip of inoii within that nation is liis- 
tori(*ally lato, and is not in koopin^ with I ho fiH^liii^ of 
I ho lh*l>rows thonisolvos nor with that of any 4>llior 
raco. All Kroat inon of all riu*os uro popularly bolioved 
lo In* iiispiivd. 

Tho I mil K^'iti^i*'^ has gradnally (*onio into qnite 
ooiiiinoii UNO lo donoto roinarkahio ability and aohiovo- 
nioiil. It has ^roator ooinprohonsivonoss than tho 
word inspiration. Wo spoak of a soiontiiio. politioal. 
lil(M'Mi\v, (»r niusioal K^Miiiis. and also of a groat roli- 
gions l«*ador or toaohor its a roliKions K^'i'ins. This 
word has sonio iiilvantajfo for soiontiHo pnrposos in 
that it is fivor from snporslition and from tho (*onfii- 
sions ttf controvorsy. lint it has not always boon nsod 
with s(*ioiilitio oaro and prmsion. It has ofton dosig- 
iialod an asstinu*d irrodiioiblo and nnanalyxablo fa(*tor 
in hnman iiatnro. a kind of givon onthtwmont whioh 
IIm' st*i(*iu*o of psyohtdo);y cannot logitmatoly achipt. 
It is a part of tho soioiitifie tittitndo lo insist npon 
tlu^ appru*alion of analysis and interprotation to all 
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factors and functions of the mental life. It is too 
much to expect that scientific explanations will not 
be undertaken simply because the phenomena in- 
volved are complex and obscure, or because some 
persons insist that they are wholly inscrutable. The 
results of the investigation may be negative or 
meagre and only partially sustained, but no phe- 
nomena of human experience can lay claim to im- 
munity from at least the attempt to understand them. 
Therefore any statement of genius which assumes it 
to involve factors radically different from those of 
ordinary experience is vitiated at the outset by that 
assumption. 

The legitimacy and practicability of subjecting the 
mind of genius to the same methods and standards 
that are applied to ordinary men are supported by 
the discovery that great men are not so isolated from 
their fellows as has been supposed. The more inti- 
mate knowledge of history does not make it appear 
as the work of a comparatively few great men of ex- 
traordinary endowments. It is becoming clear that 
the ideas and inventions by which progress comes are 
the culmination of the work of many men of different 
grades of talent. ""The popular mind spares itself 
effort by crediting the house to the man who lays the 
last tile and allowing his co-workers to drop out of 
view. History, however, far from gratifying these 
hero-worshiping propensities, shows that nearly every 
truth or mechanism is the fusion of a large number of 
original ideas proceeding from numerous collaborators, 
most of whom have been forgotten." ^ 

^ E. A. Ross, Foundations of Sociology ^ p. 227. 
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Fraiu*us Cialton*ii aeeount uf kimuum Heemsi to make 
it. a iiuiLUt ot raoe. Various racvs prtuliire u miiuber 
t)f t'xlraonliiiarily unnxl ineii. aiul lliaL nuinher is the 
iiimstiro of tlie (itiality of tiie rare. These itulivid- 
uals, Ihroiiffh the inherited eoiubiiiatioti of the leiii- 
peraiiieiils aittl eapaeities of many aneestors. attain 
Krealntvss and dislineliiui (|nite iiuh'penthMit of the 
hi.slori(*al, soeial situation. The soeial eontlilions nmy 
lir dislnrhinf{ fat^tors. faeiUtatiuft or auf^mentin^ the 
earet^r of the genius, hut natural eapaeity is the impor- 
tant thiiif^. Those who possess ^reat abilities ahnost 
always rise to tMniiuMn*e over all ohstaeles. 

IN'ofessor Cooley elfeetively eritieises this tluH>ry, 
parlientarly willi respeet to the unimportant phun; 
it assigns to edueation and to soeial environment.' 
llr aecu^pts (ialton*s main thesis that genius nuiy he 
transmit led hy heretlity, hut holds that ahsenee of ed- 
U(*ation and soeial advanta}{es nuty art as a liar against 
ffrnins allainin^ reeoKiiititm. This manner of distin- 
({uishiiif; sharply hetween the natural endowment 
and the environment introchuvs an unfortunate dual- 
ism whieh Cooley does nt)t altogether t>vereome. lie 
appt^ars to atvepl the distinetion and to dilFer fnmi 
(iailon ehielly in making; favorable environment es- 
srntial to the (h*velopment of nature*s nitls. Still he 
approaches a more tu*pinie CHmeepthin of the relation 
of grnitis and eireumstamH.'ii when he a4lmits that 
we t*annot know what Ki*t'Htness is in a umn unless it 
etunes out. *' If genius does uot become fame we can- 
not be sure it was fteiuus." 

* ('. II. (\Hilciy. ''(SpiiiiiM, Kamtt and thi* CumpnriMm uf Raom.'* 
Animh i\f thf Aiiufrioan Avad^mif^ veil. Ii, 1B07» ppt 817 if. 
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In his contention that genius cannot develop with- 
out support from a favoring environment. Professor 
Cooley really accomplishes more than he claims to 
do, for not only is he justified in concluding that edu- 
cation and opportunity and an atmosphere are neces- 
sary to enable the genius to attain recognition, but 
he might well insist that such circumstances are essen- 
tial factors in the creation and growth of the powers, 
capacity, and skill of great men. He shows with con- 
vincing evidence that lack of early education is an 
effectual bar to literary genius. There is proof that 
Burns and Bunyan were sent to school when children. 
They escaped the illiteracy which characterized their 
class and the great mass of the population of Europe 
and Great Britain down to the nineteenth century. 
Other hindrances to the development of genius are 
unfavorable economic and social conditions which 
result in physical defects and arrested development. 
Among these influences are the underfeeding of chil- 
dren and child labor. The great majority of the famous 
European men of letters came from the upper classes 
of society, in which there is no distressing want. " It 
would seem, then," writes Cooley, "that if we divide 
mankind into these three classes (upper, lower-middle, 
and peasantry) , the number of famous men produced 
by each class is in something like inverse proportion 
to the total number in the class." He concludes that 
the few individuals among the peasantry and pro- 
letariat having had the aid of education who have 
-achieved fame make it reasonable to infer that if 
instruction and opportunity had been general the 
number of geniuses would have been correspondingly 
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iiHTrasrd. Tlio fm*t that cltMiUHTiioy MceiUM to fiivtir 
lluMlrvrKipntnit of KtMiiu.H ptuiilH in the nhiuo direiv 
lioit. 

It lit prrlmpN the iuonI trlliiig foiiliiro in ('ooh«y*M 
iir(i('h\ for I ho pivsrnt clistuission. in tho (liN(*lo.sure 
4)r (ht' ralhirv of (iathui's view Ihal thr prochu'litin 
4ir f{t*niii.s(\s is a niatItT tif ra(*e ralht*r than of lii.slory 
and .s(u*ial rnvironnicMil : (hat I here is soinrlliin); iinal 
as lo (lie quality tif a ffivrii rare \vhi4*h is intlieated l>y 
the niiinlter of its ffivat men almost without refer- 
eiire to ec*ononiie i>r eiillural inlliienees. A very strik- 
ing argument is hasetl on the distrilnition of famous 
painltM's ill Italy. 'MVevioiis to the thirteentii een- 
ttiry Italy priMJiieed iii> fjreat painters. In the tliir* 
ttviilh eeiiliiry seven were horn; in the fourteenth. 
sevtMi; in the lifttvnlh lhirly-ei|{lit ; in tiiesixtetMilh. 
twenty -I liree; o{ wlitun fourteen fall in the lirst half. 
Ill the .seventeenth, eighteenth. and nineteenth eeiitii- 
ries a ft*w st^attered painters, none of them of very high 
nu*ril.*' This appt^aranee of genius in eertain periods 
aiitl its ahseii(*e at others is liehl to he eiipalile of ex- 
planaliiui at least in hroati outlines. Kirst. it involves 
tilt* tlt^velopinent of a teehinqne through the personal 
(Minlat*! and training of masters frmn ehihlhood. Proh- 
ahly this ttu*hiii4|ue of art needs also to rest upon 
handit-rart. "The great painters and seiilptors were 
lii'sl uf all tM'aft smell.*' They were apprentieed very 
early, and thus had the full foree of the hest tradi- 
tion aiitl (»pport unity ft)r imitation and rennemeiit of 
t(*rhiiit|tie. A seeoiid mmlition is that of "atmo- 
sphere," a soi*iaI environment in wiiieii apprmiition. 
sympathy, and friendly eritieism play uhout the indi- 
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vidual in his most sensitive and formative years. A 
third factor is that of **an aspiring and successful 
general life, furnishing symbols" for a common en- 
thusiasm. This general life and its symbols may be 
religious or political, or conceivably it may be indus- 
trial or scientific. In the Italy of the mediaeval period 
it was predominantly religious. 

If these principles are freed and given application 
to genius in various lines, it becomes clear that they 
express the social and functional conception of the 
development of consciousness. The underlying con- 
dition is the one mentioned last, that of a vital, urgent 
life for the whole social group. Great men have arisen 
in crises when the nation or race felt the stress of un- 
usual tension and opportunity. At such times the 
currents of thought and feeling are deepened and quick- 
ened. Not only are unusual men demanded by the sit- 
uation, but they are created by it, through the stress 
and stimulation and experience which it furnishes. 
Such epochs in the history of nations and of social 
classes develop more or less gradually and are realized 
with increasing might and power by multitudes of 
men. Thus an atmosphere and a technique are gen- 
erated. The direction of attention is fixed. Facility 
and mastery are attained. Models, types, patterns, 
and records are produced and the individuals of re- 
markable capacity and skill are given full opportunity 
as well as the high pressure of a most educative and 
disciplining social consciousness. 

How widely applicable these principles are is sug- 
gested by Galton's inclusion of distinguished English 
oarsmen among his men of genius, and by Cooley's 
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n*r<M*rnro tt> Ihr Ainorinui ffiiino of biiHohnll. "It \h 
IIS (lillMMill.** Hixys tlioliiltrr, *'ft)rim Ainrrinui hrouKlil 
up ill llio wrslrrn purl of our ouuiitry to Ihhmuuo ii 
^otMl piiiitirr IIS it is for it Parisiiin to hrruiiio n good 
hiisohiilt pliiyrr. niui for siiiiiliir rrnsoiis. Itiisrhiill is a 
sotMiil iiisliliilioii willi us; ovrry v»rnnl lol isiisHiooK 
rviTy hoy an aspirant for surrt'ss. Tlir Irrlinitpio 
of llir ^aiiir is aniiiirnl in rliiltlliooil, and rvory ap- 
poaraiHM* of lalriil inrrls with rntlitisiastir appnM*ia- 
lioii. Ilnuv \vr liavo many kooiI playrrs and a frw 
griNil onos. Now it is proliahio tliat Frrnrlunrn ar<^ 
front liino to I into horn with a K^Miins for this f(<*nir» 
Inil how (*an it ho drvrloprd? What rlianrr do I hoy 
havo to arhiovo oxn'llmoo or anpiiro fainr?** 

Thf* apprhramv of srimtinr K<*iiinsos siiKK^'sIs ii 
si ill rioarrr oprralioii of ndtural inlhinnvs indopon- 
drill ly of raiMwind of hind rnitros. Srimtino mm in all 
r(iuiilri(\s, hy tho aid of hooks and rasy intor-rom- 
muniiwition, havo rslahlishni a f(^>iip rrlalioiiship 
and tMHisoioiisnoss ipiito suprritn* to K<M)f{rapliiral and 
rarial limilalions. Tlio rapidly (h^vohipitiK srionlinr 
spirit in all rivili/.rd roiintrirs furnishrs runuilativo 
rvidrnro that nrvi\\ mm aro produrls t)f somrthinft 
innro than original nativo tMidowinml or rarial in- 
horilanro. 'rin\v num* with tho ronlhimcH^ t)f Ki*<'iit 
(MMiiMiniic* and sorial intrrosts wliirh k^vo a sot to at- 
tonlion and furnish intonso stimulaticm and a woalth 
c»r suKK<*'^li**i<* This is illtislrato<i in llio work of in- 
Vf*nt(irs. whoso doviiTs oft on sprin)( from a sonso of 
urK(*ul mvd ^nidoii hy a sonsitivo and disoiplinod 
Knowlotl^t* of ollior kindnMl aohiovomonls, "An of- 
f(M*livo in volition/* Uahlwin n>marks, "im nlways 
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rooted in the knowledge already possessed by society. 
No effective invention ever makes an absolute break 
with the culture, tradition, fund of knowledge trea- 
sured up from the past/* ^ 

The relation of the individual and the social group 
is liable to overstatement on either side. In the older 
view the great individual was regarded as coming in 
some quite marvelous way, bringing a nature and an 
equipment so much superior to his contemporaries 
that he needed little if any aid from them. At the other 
extreme is the theory that the race or society is every- 
thing and that the individual is shaped and played 
upon by the mass mechanically and externally. There 
is, however, another conception. It is that which 
finds the springs and the channels of social life in the 
impulses and habits of the individual and at the same 
time recognizes that these are expressed, stimulated, 
inhibited, and operated through a living social organ- 
ism. The great individuals, the geniuses, are those 
who possess fully the social consciousness and at the 
same time contribute to its development. They fur- 
nish additional impulse and momentum to ideals 
which have been dimly felt or feebly supported. 
They act as reagents to precipitate ideas and policies 
already in solution in the popular mind. Such persons 
represent, as Baldwin puts it, "a variation toward 
suggestibility of the most delicate and singular kind. 
They surpass the teachers from whom they learn.'* 
"Now," he continues, "let a man combine with this 
insight — this extraordinary sanity of social judg- 
ment — the power of great inventive and constructive 

^ J. M. BaldwiQ, Social and Ethical Interpretatiofa, p. 180. 
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tluui^'hl, atuJ llioiu lit last, we Imve our tieniua. our 
hi^ni, atul otir that we well may worship." ^ 

Sueh an aeniuiit of f^eiiius aiForcls an illuminating 
interpn^lalion of llie ^reat prtiphelie leaders in He- 
brew history. They appeare<l at limes of fjreat. na- 
tional tiMision and of the most aeule iimterial ami 
potili(*al slrn^^les dw existenee. The great wrilinK 
prophets at*t*unnilatetl a literature whieh furnished 
models, a lec^hnique and an atmosphere. These pro- 
phets were in eh)se and sympathetie relation with the 
currents of the soeial and political life. They wert^ in 
touch with the nuisses t)f the people and they were 
familiar with alTairs at court. They knew the situaticui 
in liu^ir own nation and were infornUMi conceruiuK 
tlu* allitud<vs and conllicts of the great empires artiund 
them. These facts are better reeogniKcd with refer- 
ence to the lat<*r writing prophets. Isaiah. Jeremiah, 
and I)t*ulero-Isaiah. and therefore it may he more 
s(M'vii*(*alile to nuike a fuller stateuu^nt etmcerning the 
carlitM* prophet AmtM. 

'IMu* lime at which Amos appeared was one in whieh 
the vices and corruptituis of the tlespotism intro- 
ilu(*(*d by Solomon had become nu>st flagrant , the 
ancitMit laws an<l customs had been set. aside, the free- 
il(»m of the people had betMi crushed by forcrtl labor, 
and there had been wars, famines, and plagues.* The 
court was luxurious and li(mtious. while the nuisses 
were hopelessly impoverished. The class distinctions 
bt^twetMi the arislo(*racy and tlie |)eople. between the 
ri(*li ami the poor, wert^ aggravated by rampant op- 

^ J. M. Haldwiii. StH*iid aiul Kthirid InhrpnlationnM p. 17H. 
' Williiiin Kitl>«M-t!inii Siiittli. 7'Ak Vriii^0l9 qf l9fa9U Lerlure IIL 
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pression and fraud. The officials of religion shared 
in the degeneracy of the court and of the rich. The 
sanctuaries were degraded by idolatry and by licen- 
tiousness aided by the mercenary priesthood, which 
encouraged lavish gifts and offerings for their own 
selfish ends. The priests also acted as judges and ap- 
propriated the fines and the spoils of neglected jus- 
tice for their own indulgence. "The strangest scenes 
of lawlessness were seen in the sanctuaries — revels 
where the fines paid to the priestly judges were spent 
in wine-drinking, ministers of the altars stretched for 
these carousals on garments taken in pledge in de- 
fiance of sacred law." The professional prophets also 
had sunk to the level of the priests, prostituting their 
sacred function for the sake of gain. Amos saw that 
the priests and prophets were allied with the court 
and with the corrupt aristocracy. Over against these 
he appealed to those of the nation yet sensitive to the 
old ideals of religion and to the rights and needs of the 
masses. He became the exponent of the deeper con- 
science and the outraged social justice of the "rem- 
nant." He voiced the impending judgment which 
Jehovah would visit upon Israel for its sins. " Behold 
I set the plumb-line — the rule of divine righteous- 
ness — in the midst of Israel ; I will not pass them by 
any more; and the high places of Isaac shall be deso- 
late, and the sanctuaries of Israel shall be laid waste, 
and I will rise against the house of Jeroboam with the 
sword." 

Amos appealed to the traditions and ideals current 
among the people of Northern Israel in the stories of 
the patriarchs, of Moses, of the Judges, of Saul, and of 
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David. At t'vrry Niiiu*l.iiiiry was liciird the rorilnl of 
Jrliovairs iivml iiiul li>vinK dcrtU whirli hml roii.sc- 
tTaltMl (lirsr holy pliurs from Iht* days t>f the pa- 
triairhs ihiwii. Dtvp hi I ho (*onNru)Usnt\sH of the 
piMtpK' to whom Ainos spoko was t.ho sriiso of Je- 
hovah's hoHiiivss and jrahiiis rare, of tJio saiuiily of 
I hi* priestly olliiv, aiitl of the <hiiiKors o( (h*partiiiK 
from the ways of righteousness aiul jiistiee. These 
were famihar in t.lie popular traditions and in written 
doeuiiiiMils. 

TluM't* is also evideiiee that Amos was not. without 
the tMtuealioii ami eullure whieh his time afforded. 
William llohiTtstm Smith says: "The humble eondi- 
tioii of a shepherd folh)winf( his Ihu'k on the bare 
moiinlaiiis tif Tekoa has tempted many (commenta- 
tors, from Jerome downwards, to think of Amos as an 
unlrtlcTiMl (*li>wiu and to traee his *rustieity' in the 
hnii^iiaf^e of his hook. To the unprejmlieed judKiu«'nt, 
however, the propheey of Amos appears «)ne «>f the 
hcvsl examples of pure Hebrew style. The lanftmiK<\ 
the imai^es, I he grouping are alike admirable: and the 
simplic*ily of the diet ion. obs(*ured oidy in one or two 
passa^ivs by the fault of transcTibers, is a token, not 
of rusticMly, but of perftul nuistery over a lauffuaKo 
whieh. IliouKh uidit for the exprtvssion of abstraet 
iileas, is unsurpasseil as a vehiele for iinpassione<| 
speei*h. To assotMate inferior eulture with the sini- 
pli(*lly and poverty of pastoral life is totally to mis- 
take I he (*ondilions of Kastern soeiety. At the (*«>urts 
of the Caliphs and their Kniirs the rude Arabs of tho 
deserl wiTe woid to appear witlumt any feeling of 
awkwardness, ami \o surprise the (MUirtiers by the 
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finish of their impromptu verses, the fluent eloquence 
of their oratory, and the range of subjects on which 
they could speak with knowledge and discrimina- 
tion." The same author also notes the prophet's 
width of human interest based on a remarkable range 
of observation, and insists that it is illegitimate to 
ascribe this knowledge to special revelation. It can 
be accounted for on the ground that Amos was an ob- 
server of social and political life in his own and other 
countries. "Long journeys are easy to one bred in the 
frugality of the wilderness, and either on military 
duty, such as all Hebrews were liable to, or in the 
service of trading caravans, the shepherd of Tekoa 
might naturally have found occasion to wander far 
from his home." It is still more obvious in the case of 
the successors of Amos that their prophetic genius 
was developed by the aid of stirring public events, 
personal experience, great teachers, and many other 
influences which stimulated and aroused their sensi- 
tive natures. 

There is one other characteristic which is constantly 
in evidence in the experience of the prophets. They 
refer to their message as coming to them from a source 
quite outside themselves. They appear to be the pas- 
sive recipients of the words they utter, and this phe- 
nomenon is frequently cited as conclusive evidence 
that they receive supernatural inspiration or revelation. 
The formula is, "The word of the Lord came unto 
me"; or "Thus saith the Lord." There is the sense of 
a direct communication, sometimes with an accom- 
panying vision of the speaker in the form of an angel 
or messenger. At other times the scenes described 
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nppoiir in ii kind ot ilroani panoruma with a viviilnoM 
and iirtail wliirli (ito pn)phel inlerprelH as moaning 
(liitt thry nro .son I from Ctiul. 

It. is not <ii(Ii(Milt. to show thai this typo of oxporionro 
WHS not poonliar to tho llohrow prophots ami that it 
hinl no .si^nidoancv in disoriminatinf; hotwoon I mo 
and fnls(* prophots, or liotwoon tiio jjroiil and tho i)r- 
ilinary proph«»tN. Wo havo Noon that it wns nnivorNal 
ainon^ primitlvo roli^ions for indivichnd.s to oxpori- 
onro \\\r phrnoniona of posNONsion. All antomatisn^M, 
tnnuMVM. droams, oostasios, dolirinmn, and Iho liko wore 
attrihnhMl to possossion l)y Npirit.s. Tho llohrow was 
no oxorption. " IN^onliar montal and physioai oondi- 
lions whirh wrro inoxplioal)lo to him oasily passod for 
thr slat(\s in whioh tho ffod was Ki^'itiK ^^^^ spooial 
oomnnnnrations/** It was tho onstt)m amon^ tho 
propJH^Is of tho inoro primitivo typo to omploy oortain 
o\c r(MS(VM. snoh as prooossions and danoin^;, acTom-* 
panird by tho nnisio of drnms and pipos, to indnoo 
slalivs of lran(*o and fronzy.' Hy snoh moans Saul 
and Klisha woro said to havo boon onahlotl to pro- 
phi*sy. \Vh(»n Klisha tlosiroil a mossago ho oomnuintlod 
a tninslrri to ho brought. "And it oamo to pass, 
\\\w\\ thr minstrri playod, that tho hand of tho Lord 
oanir upon him."" 1'his oonviolifin o{ tho prophot 
thai (iod spol<(« to him, or in somo ilirool nutnnoroon- 
vf\vrd a r(»v«»lation, has novor boon f)f itsolf tho solo i>r 
rhirf ^uarant 00 of tho vahio of tho prophooy. The 
disi i\\c\ ion \}v\ woon t ruo and falso prophot s or hot woon 

t Irviurt Woo,l, n#» Spirit nf (Ah/ in WiMiW rrtrni^Mff. p. <8. 
' Williiuu nnlirrlnoti Smilli. 7*^** Vft}\ihH9 i^ hmpL p. fJOl, 
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important and insignificant prophets was never deter- 
mined alone by the psychological processes which they 
experienced. The value of the prophet's word has 
been measured rather by its ethical significance, by 
its appeal to the historic social judgment and con- 
science. In the greatest of the prophets, the cruder 
phenomena of frenzy and ecstasy disappear. They 
speak in a quite natural manner, and scarcely claim 
for themselves any greater sense of passivity and sub- 
ordination to external influence than do many modem 
writers. 

Modem psychology has classified, described, and to 
some extent explained the various phenomena ex- 
hibited in cases of inspiration. It finds that such phe- 
nomena appear in every age down to the present. 
The cruder, more primitive type is represented by our 
whirling dervishes, medicine men, trance mediums. 
There are also those who claim direct communication 
from a supernatural source by an inner mysterious 
illumination of the mind. This has been charac- 
teristic of various sects of pietists and theosophists. 
There is a third class of leaders and writers who regard 
their activity in quite a natural way, but who recognize 
in their experiences a certain passive attitude and a 
seeming external control. This has been frequently 
reflected upon and described by authors of other than 
religious literature. One student of the subject of ge- 
nius has collected statements from various eminent 
authors concerning this phase of their work. * Goethe 
spoke of writing " Werther " " somewhat unconsciously 
like a sleepwalker." He says in another connection: 

^ William Hirsch, Genius and Degeneration, pp. 32 ff. 
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" ll IiikI liappniod Id mo no of Ion (Imt 1 wtniltl ropout ii 
Hn\\}i lo iiiysi*lf iiihI llitMi 1)0 uiihIiIo to rooollool it, tliiiL 
.soiiiotiiiios I woiiM niii to my <losk aiul, willioiit lak- 
iiiK limo lo liiy my pupor slrtii^ht, would without. 
stirriiif^ from iny plnoo wrilo out tho poom from ho- 
^iiiiiin^ lo oiuL siopiiif^ly. Kor tho saino ron.soii I uU 
wiiys pn*r(*rriMl lo wrilo with u ponoil, on iiooimmiI of its 
mnrlviii.^ so ri'iuiily. Ou sovonil oo<*tisioiis, iudood, tho 
s(*nilriiiii^ iiiHJ .splulloriuft of my piMi iiwoko mo frtmi 
my Noiniiamhulislio pooli/ju^ ami tlistrartotl mo so 
Mint il suirtu^ahMJ a lilllo pnuluot in llio hirtii." Iwi* 
luiirliuo sail!, *'ll i.s not. I who thiuk. hut my ith*as 
whioh think for mo." Itoltiiiolli saitl, '*'riu« happy 
momoni for tin* pool, nuiy ho oallod ii <lroam - 
ilriNimotl in Ihi* prosouoo of tho iiitollool, whioli stumls 
hy aii«l }*i\/.i'H with opoii oyos iil. tho porfornuuioo." 
N'ahiahlt* .suftfjtvst ions havo ofloii n)mo to tlu' snhjool 
in ih'oams (luring sloop. Khtpstook givos that ao- 
oonni of many of tho idoiis for his M<\ssiah. Utihorl 
lionis St(*vonson, writing of doponding upon llm 
llrownirs \\{ latlii his stooping iind his waking droams. 
says: "I am an <*xoollonl. advisor, somothing liko 
Molii^n^'s sorvant; 1 pull haok an<l I out (h»wn: and 1 
drcvss I In* wliolo in tho host, wtmis and sontomvs that 
I i*an Iind ami inako; 1 hohl tho pon. too; ami 1 do 
tin* silling at tlu' laiilo, whioh is ahout. tho worst of 
il; and whiMi all is dono. 1 nmko up tho numusoript 
and pay for Iho rogislratitui; so that, on tho wholo. 1 
havo sumo olaim to sharo. though not so largoly as 1 
do, in Iho profits of our oonunon oidorpriso.'* 

Tho (Mimmon faolt>r in all thoso oasos, inoluding 
thoso of Iho propholio oxporionoo, is Iho oonsoiousnoHH 
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of being the more or less passive instrument or agent 
of forces outside one's conscious self. This conscious- 
ness cannot be any proof that one is really subject to 
influences of a supernatural kind, for such conscious- 
ness is often induced by known causes arbitrarily, as 
in hypnotism and in various forms of suggestion. It 
is also a familiar feature of habitual activity, and we 
have already noted that this feeling of externality and 
urgency is no guarantee of the superior quality or 
wisdom of the message which it accompanies, since it 
is often found in connection with most trivial and 
absurd deliverances. It may therefore be regarded 
as an incidental and negligible phenomenon. The 
truth and value of any message must rest upon more 
objective and verifiable grounds. It must justify it- 
self to other minds by its intrinsic merit and by its 
serviceability for consistent action. The inevitable 
conclusion is that the distinguishing marks of great 
religious teachers and leaders, so far as psychology 
can determine, are no different from those of other 
geniuses. Like these other geniuses they are evidently 
men of extraordinary mental capacity who appropri- 
ate the materials at hand with facility, interpret them 
with illuminating insight, and employ them as guides 
to higher standards of appreciation and to new lines 
of conduct. The genius, whatever the sphere of his 
activity, is an individual of remarkable native ability 
profoundly saturated with the social consciousness, 
and operating effectively to bring that consciousness 
to greater clearness and eflBciency. 



(MiArrKii XIX 



NONUtOUiUODH PiaUHONH 



'riiiOKK is ortliiiiirily little (iiu\slioii ns to what id 
iiu*aiil 1)^ iioiisritMitiliri iiouiiiu.siral, «)r iionsoriiil prr- 
MoiiN. And lluMv is no doiiht that iiiaiiy iiitlividiiul^ 
lirioii^ III rarli of tlirsc rhissrs. TlitTo arc iils(» iniiu* 
Ik'ps or lu^oiiift who arc iu»nrcliKioUM iis jiuIkcmI hy ron- 
vtMilioiuil .stniulartls. Tlicy holoiig to no (HrlrsiaNtinil 
or^ani/alion, llu\v profess wa (TotHl.und ilisiivow hav* 
in^ liail any prrsoiuil "exporienre" of ivli^ion. The 
prai*liral relixioiis worker nsually dtuvs n«)t hesitate to 
(hvsl^nale I hem as noiireligi«uis or as positively irre-- 
li^'ions. The nioderii theoKiKians and psyeliohif;ists. 
howt*ver, have been shiwer to eonnnit themselves to 
Unit position. The theolof^ians of the newer sehool 
oflrii asstM-t that man is hy natnre religitais. **inenr« 
alily religions," in Salmi ier's nuieh cpnited phrase. 
'rh(\v Mimrtiniivs mean that the raiH^ has been endoweil 
with a ".sriise «)f the infinite/' with u reIif{i«Mis faenlty 
or in.Ntinrt, whieli eraves expression and nnikes one 
reslle.Ns nntil it is f;;iven satisfaetion. This religious 
endownuMil or experienee is fretpiently re^farded as 
Nonu*thin^ dlslinet from the moral naturt^ or ethieal 
t*liarartiM- and as the fundamental eondition of moral- 
ity. Willi the psyehoh)f{ists there is more of a ten- 
dency to I he view that man possesses no spe(*ial 
inslinrl or i*ndowment whieh nuikes him religious, hut 
that he is eapahle ot deveh>pinK the attitudes and 
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habits which are religious. Such varying conceptions 
require a more careful analysis of the phenomena and 
more definite use of terms. 

In primitive groups there could be no nonreligious 
persons. The customs were imperative and inexorable. 
Any one who would not conform was punished or 
expelled from the group and not infrequently was put 
to death. Even in the high civilizations of Greece and 
Rome whoever did not observe the prevailing rites 
was considered impious and dangerous. It has re- 
quired a long and troubled history to develop any 
degree of tolerance for the dissenter and the noncon- 
formist, for the free-thinker and the heretic. But with 
the individualism of the modem world there has come a 
loosening of the old group morality and religion until 
there are many persons in every civilized community 
who are not religious in the conventional sense of the 
term. Are such persons actually nonreligious; and, if 
so, what are the psychological characteristics which 
they manifest.^ 

Taking religion as we have defined it, the answer 
is not difficult. If religion is viewed as participation in 
the ideal values of the social consciousness, then those 
who do not share in this social consciousness are 
non-religious. The psychological criterion of a man's 
religion is the degree and range of his social conscious- 
ness. 

It is of course often true that this participation is 
not direct. It is not always conscious of itself. It may 
nevertheless be real and powerful. The great majority 
of persons doubtless develop their social conscience, 
their patriotism, sense of justice, and vision of the fu- 
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tinv of .sm*icty iiiuKt I ho inlliUMUv tif custom iiiul insti- 
tulii)iial Hudiorily. Tiioy ooiilcl not explain why Ihry 
urc so (h'cply luovrtl hy thr synihoLs of the aspirin); 
national life. The lla^, a popular son^, or the imnuMif 
out* of their heroes stirs them to enthusiasm an<l self- 
saeriliee. The symbol has htviune ith'utieal with the 
reality, and the popular minti has little tlisposition to 
(lislin^ntish the herti from the eause he represents, or 
to analy/.e just how he is itIentifU'd with it. The «Ieplh 
and nr^eney of a ^reat nalitunil ideal are undonhtedly 
vastrr than the aehievement or intent itui of the per- 
sons whi> advoeate ami enaet it. but for the nniss of 
niiMi the leader's are the emhodinuMit of it. Professor 
(\iol(\v has stated this with su^Kestive insi^^ht. He 
says, '*'l\) think of hive, gratitude, pity, tivlvt^ homtr, 
eoura^'t*, jnsliee, ami the like, it is iuH*essary to think 
of p(*o|)le hy whom or ttiward whom these sentimeids 
may lie tMitertained. 'Ilins justiee nuty he rec'aUed liy 
thinking i>f WasliiuKtitn, kindness liy Lineoln, Imnor 
hy Sir IMiilip Sidney, and soon. The reason for this, as 
already intinwited, is that sentiment ami inui^iimtion 
are ^'rnerated, for the most part, in the lif<' of (*oni- 
numiration, anti sti helong with personal inmpfes hy 
orif^n'iud and mu*essary assoeiation, haviuff no separate 
exislonee except in our forms tif speech."' 

It is natural and (piite indis|M*nsahle that s(K*ial 
idrals should he felt ill this way. If one approves a 
h*ad(*r who is vitally representative of his group, one 
thcrrliy shares in the inmost life of that Ki'^uip, though 
he may appear to himself to he devt>ted directly and 
solrly to the individual leader ahme. lie who prides 

1 (\H»l«^y, iluimin aVuImiv and Mi» Sitciiil Onhr, p. Hfl. 
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himself on following his own conscience or obeying a 
certain law of external authority may also in reality be 
accepting the standards of his immediate social en- 
vironment or those remote in time and space which 
yet are vivid in his imagination. One's conscience or 
one's external authority is necessarily the living em- 
bodiment of some social system. The symbols which 
appeal to a man so powerfully may seem to him en- 
tirely beyond and above any human social origin. He 
perhaps resents the scientific conclusion that they are 
really products of the historical, social life of the race. 
He may conceive that his religious consciousness is 
significant just because it has no such natural origin 
and history. But to the psychologist it remains clear 
that the man is genuinely religious in so far as his 
symbols, ceremonials, institutions, and heroes enable 
him to share in a social life. It is also psychologically 
evident that the man who tries to maintain religious 
sentiment apart from social experience is to that ex- 
tent irreligious, whatever he may claim for himself; 
while the man who enters thoroughly into the social 
movements of his time is to that extent genuinely reli- 
gious, though he may characterize himself quite other- 
wise. Again a psychological estimate of a given person 
may show that the interests and activities on account 
of which he considers himself religious do not in fact 
make him religious so much as do the benevolent, 
philanthropic, and civic concerns in which he engages 
without ascribing to them any religious values. From 
this standpoint the classification of persons as religious 
or nonreligious would not coincide with conventional 
distinctions. It would follow more closely the socio- 
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loKi'^t's ftroupin^ of porsoiis iuHH)r(linf( to tlioir micial 
nttilndoN hihI IuiMIm. 

NonrrliKiouM prrsons nvv nrronlinjjiy Ihoso who 
fnil tonitrr vitiilly ititou Wi)rhl of scu'ial iiHivitir.siitHl 
f(M*linf(s. T\wy vvwuxin unrospoiiNivo to tlir ohlif^iitioiiM 
and I In* iiHvnlivr.s of the soriiil onlor. Thry iiro liu'k- 
in^ in tlir sriisr of idrtii viiliics \vlii(*l) (Muislitulrs I ho 
so(m:i1 (M)nsrirnrr. It is not. possihU' (o dmw I ho iinoM 
of .M(*purntioii with ^roul prooisioiu atul it inny iu)l ho 
nisy to (h*lortniiio individual oasos. Hul. Ihoro aro two 
or tliroc' (*lassos of uoorohf{iouH porNoiiN not dillirult to 
(hvsrriho in the* nuiin foaturoN. Ono rhiss inohuhvs Ihoso 
wlio hn*k tho inonlality or tlio orf{ani/.ation of inipnIsoM 
ncMMvssary to onahh' tht*ni to sharo in tho approoiation 
and riro(*livo pursuit of ich^als. No ono oan donl)t that 
this is lh(' (*aso with tho dofootivo and doHtKiuont 
i^l.'issrs. Idiots, indiooih's, tho insano, nwuiy pauporM 
and p(*rsons snlfiMMnK from hystoria and oortain olhor 
disrnsos nro of this typo, Tiioy aro loo unslahio and 
inc^honlr to appro(*iato ovon in a formal, oonvontional 
mnnncM* tho oustonis and ootdrollin^ sontimonls of 
socMf'ty. Tho sooial lifo is u work of tho imapfinalion 
through whioh ono is ahio to onlor Nonsitivoly and 
inl(*lli^r<*nlly into tho oxporionoo of olhor porsons and 
to nuiintnin toward thorn oonsistont and do|H'ndal)le 
n^lnlions. This roepiiros adjustntoni to nuiny individ- 
umIm, not only to Ihoso who livo immodiatoly within 
ono*s sonso prrooption, hut. also to thoso who movo in 
nu'inory and Ihoso who dwoll in I ho roalms of fanoy. 
It is th(* iinaf^ination whi(*h nuikos any of thoso roul to 
us. In this sooial world t>f tho inuiKination oxist. tho 
roal (*onnnanilinonts of tho moral law and tho dnlioH 
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of the spiritual life. To be a part of this society one 
must be able to form efficient habits, employ memory 
and foresight, and hold with some tenacity to ideal pur- 
poses. Without these qualities one cannot belong to 
the political state, to the company of artists, to the 
schools of the scientists, to unions of labor, to the cor- 
porations of business men, nor to the clubs of the 
professional classes. For the same reason whoever is 
incapable of such reactions cannot be religious. The 
sociolojrists have not hesitated to draw this conclusion 
with reference to other social activities, and the same 
considerations make it pertinent to religion. "Men 
and women who are physically diseased cannot, as a 
rule, perform their social tasks efficiently. . . . Weak- 
willed, slothful, intemperate, passionate, depraved 
persons cannot be combined into normal families, and 
although some of them may perform certain tasks 
well, on the whole, these classes impair the health of 
all groups and organs to which they belong, and help 
to form and maintain institutions which are a constant 
menace to society." ^ 

A second class of nonreligious persons consists of 
those who are not defective or diseased, but whose 
mental life is not organized in accordance with the 
scale of values which is recognized by the morally 
mature and efficient persons of the community. These 
are the irresponsible, inconsequential individuals who 
live in the present, largely controlled by their sensuous 
impulses, without comprehensive purposes or stand- 
ards. They are found at all levels of the social world, 
not only among the idle rich, but also among the im- 

^ Small and Vincent, Introduction to the Study qf Soeidy, p. 260. 
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providnil. poor iiiul llio dHiiuiiieiilM. T\\v sporliiiK 
t*liMiu*iil of the rotiiiniiiiity an dtvsrrihod hy N'ohlon 
holoiig.s luMv. Ilr nIiowh llml. luihiltml Nporl.siiioii 
rt'piTstMil "ail urrhuir Npiritiml roitNliliilitut," iiiul 
"nil <iiTt\slocI (IcvrlopiiuMit of (ho luaii'H inomi iiutinv." 
Sporl.snirii luv likrly to rrnlil (luMii.srlvtvs with ii love 
t)f iiutinv, a luvtl of ivrn^alioii. aittl It) iiitlo from tliriii- 
s('lvi\s till* ival piirposdrssiit'ss of llioir .spttrt. \\y {\xvhv 
riHliM*lio!i.s and hy otittM* illii.st»ry iiiiprrssioiis (iu*y roii- 
viiiiv tIicMiisi'lv(\s that IIkmv \h muitr K^Miiiiiio purpose 
ill lluMr 'MrxtrroiN or tMiiiilaiivc rxrrlioii/* N'oliloii 
slalivs it thus: "Sptu'ts hiiiitiiiK. anp[h*i% athh'tie 
l^aiiH's, and I hi' liko alTord an rxrrt*iso for drxtrrity 
anil for tlir niiiilativo frrority and astiitrntvs.s <*liara(*« 
trrislir of pivilalory lifo. So h)iif{ a.s tlio individual \H 
lull slightly ^ifli'd with rHlrrtion or with a ncmisc of 
Ihr ulterior tivntl of his iu*lit)iis. ho Unm as his life 
is suhslanlially a life of naive impulsive net ion. so 
long (he iinmeiliate and unrelleeted piirposefiilness of 
sports, in the way ot an expression of doniinanee, will 
iiKMisuniMy satisfy his instinel of workmanship. TIum 
is esptMMally true if his dominaiiL impulses art^ iinre- 
l!(«(*ling einiilalive propensilies ot the pnultUHHaiA 
trmpiM*aiiient."' 

OtiuM's of this elass repn'sent. if possible. nIIII lens 
orf^ani/.alion of impulses than the sportsmen. Where 
lilt* natural means of <leveh»piiiK instinets throuKh the 
iMislomary responsibilities of n'ld tasks an* absent, the 
instinets are apt to ap|H'iir in eriide. uiin*f(ulate<l ex- 
t*rsses. This is seen in those iiulividiials who by in- 
hrrllaiu-e of wealth or sinhlen Nuecvss in seeuriiift it 

* W Vrlilt^ii. TikHiry ijth^ UUuf* VUm, |i. 4(10. 
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seem to lose control and direction of their powers. The 
modern woman is frequently cited in illustration of 
the effect of withdrawing human nature from the 
restraining, supporting influence of real work and 
serious enterprises. Thomas shows that because man 
controls wealth and the substantial interests of so- 
ciety, woman is left to gratify her instinctive interest 
in display. She may even make marriage an occasion 
of more elaborate display, insisting on the employ- 
ment of sufficient servants and other aids to make this 
possible. ^'The American woman of the better classes 
has superior rights and no duties, and yet she is 
worrying herself to death — not over specific troubles, 
but because she has lost her connection with reality- 
Many women, more intelligent and energetic than 
their husbands and brothers, have no more serious 
occupations than to play the house-cat with or with- 
out ornament."^ It is these women who are the 
habitues of the mating and the afternoon musical and 
are the devotees of card clubs. They occasionally 
allow themselves the further diversion of charity balls 
and the prevailing "devout observances." 

A third class of the nonreligious includes those who 
have more definite intellectual and habitual organiza- 
tion, and are consequently more powerful. These are 
the criminal classes, whose chief psychological charac* 
teristic is that they conceive other persons and society 
in such ways as to subordinate all other interests to 
some one or few desires which are low and narrow. 
The confirmed thief, for example, regards individuals 
and communities with reference to the one point of 

^ W. I. Thomas, Sex and Society , p. 240. 
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llio spoil tlu\v iniiy iifTord. IIo hiToiuort cxtr<»iiio!y 
rlrvcM* in (^otislnirtin^ in inmKiniition tlio pormuiiil 
tniilN. Imhits, iind MnrnMnulingN of tho victim. Hnl 
inslrtui of nsin^ this ininighi for Moriiil nW^poration 
innl r«)r s.vnipalhrlir drvotion lu ohjorlivo intorostM, 
\\v snlivorls i( (o privntc «mm1.s. His knowlnlKc of mm 
luuMinuvs Ins NlronKcst woiipon iiKninst. thrm. Snrh 
rxploilnlion npprnrs in its most iipprrriiiltlo form 
whrrc I ho onlniK^' ^^ commit trd nffitinst the person of 
individunis will) violcnrr nnd blood. Hnt the psycho* 
logical nhnornuility is seen on ii griuui scale where the 
thief opernlcs more indirectly and insidionsly with the 
VMsl nnd cMunplcx social relations represented hy the 
highly orgnni/.cd indnstriid and (inancial systems of 
the modern w<»rhl. Snch a rohher, to he snt^cessfnl, 
rc<|nires even greater imagination for the motives and 
meidnlily of other persons than does the honest capi* 
tnlisi or mnnnger: for he nuist. not only nse the legit i« 
mule methods of l>nsiness« l>nt at certain points he 
most div(Mi them from the proper channels and at the 
.same lime avoid det<vlion. To escape with the plnn- 
der may re(|nirc more hrains than to seize it. 

In I he conf(\s.sions of criminals this perverse nwinner 
<»f app^McMMving persons is apparent.. To the highway- 
man I he cili/.en on the street, is simply an object. >vith 
a pnrse, and with mon' or less elaborate etpiipment 
for pn»l(M*ling the pnrse by resistance, (light, and ont- 
cries. The plans which the citi/.en nuiy have for nsing 
Ihe mon(\v to bny food for his childnMi or to aid the 
umMMpioyed are totally disconntcfl by the robber ami 
hav(^ no piac^e in his image of the case. Kven the pain 
inc^diMd to Ihe "hold-np** is ignored throngh eager- 
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ness for the pelf. A thief recounting how he had told 
a society lady the method by which he might get her 
diamond pin, said: "It was fastened in such a way 
that to get it, strong arm work would be necessary. 
I explained how I would *put the mug on her' while 
my husky pal went through her. * But,* she said, * that 
would hurt me/ As if the grafters cared! AMiat a 
selfish lady to be always thinking of herself!"* The 
same criminal, as he lay on his cot in prison, reflected: 
"Yes, I have stripes on. When I am released perhaps 
some one will pity me, particularly the women. They 
may despise and avoid me, most likely they will. But 
I don't care. All I want is to get their wad of money." * 
The studies of criminals show that such a rigid 
mental state, convergent upon some inadequate end 
or disproportionate desire is their chief psychical 
trait. Along with this there is naturally found less 
sensibility, fewer ideas, and lower intelligence than in 
normal persons.' Crime is rare among scientists, and 
in general a developed mind, being better able to take 
in the various phases of the whole situation and pos- 
sessing greater foresight, is restrained from such un- 
social conduct. Or, on the positive side, an educated, 
cultivated normal mind is usually more aware of the 
ideal claims of the human world and more sensitive 
to their appeal. The trained socially sane individual 
is therefore best able to construct in his own imagina- 

* Ilutchins Hapgood, Atdohiography qf a Tkirf, p. 71. 

' Sec Giddings' description of the "anti-social class," Principles rf 
Sociology^ p. 147. 

* Havclock Ellis, The Criminal, chapter iv, ISO ff.; MacDonald, 
Criminology, chapter iv. 
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(ion Ihrintrrpliiy of luotivoMiuul iMirpoNOMiit thontoni* 
luM's of \\\v riuv III II f(ivon point luni tlirougliout hin- 
tory, and to lioM Icnariously to thoso nioriil .hIiuhIiiihIh 
will) whirl) tlir liiKln'Ml iH*lif(ioUN lifo i.s l)onn(l up. 
TIuKSf* who do nol, oilhor liy rolUvlivr inn'tation and 
assrni, or hy ron.sriou.s volition, mippori and furthor 
thrsr idc'al rnds aiv itonrrliffious. 

II follows from tliis fnnrtional numnor of oonmvinf( 
tin* nialirr thai tho rrliffious ronsnousnrNs i.s Nuhjtvt 
to IIh' saino varialion.s.altrrationN.roniplirationtM. and 
aluionnalilitvs a.s other fonns of ronMritaiMnrsN. It in 
niarkful hy thr nanio indrfinitonivsM in rstinuitinft ituli- 
vidnal <*aN<\s, and yrt in I ho avrraftr ami on tho wholo 
il i.s no nioro dillimll to drtrrnuno. It i.s frr(|nontly 
v<Ty pn/./linj; to florido wholhrr a rniain prrson in 
sano or insano, wholInT ho is a ffonins or a rrank. Hut 
in ^(Mirral oin* workinft Nlandard.s an' Mulliriont. Ho- 
li;:ion. likr art. s(*ionro. and Htato.snuuiNhip. i.s aniatior 
of dr^rroo and of variation, liiko olhrr atlilndrs it isi 
suhjcM^ lo cMdlivalion and to inorrnionl. and also io 
no^lrt*! and drgrnrration. It \h d(*pondont npon at- 
tcMition. aNso(*iation. and hahit, and in a Kt*<>winf{ N<H*ial 
ordor a proross of roadjuNtniont and adaptation is an 
tuMMVMNary in rrli^ion as in any otluT int«*n*Nt. The 
*' final p<*rsovrranro of the saints" nnunit possibly 
signify any ^roatiT stahility than that ropivsontrd l)y 
thr prrsisl(*nor of hahit and rnstont and liy tho ability 
to roadapl hahit and rnstont (o nuvt tho now donmnda 
t)f tho <*han^inf{ stHMal ordor. 

Tho most intonso and olosoly artioniaiod oxprossiona 
of tho rolif^ions c^onsoiousnoss undorKo radioal ntodifl- 
oations nndor tho slross of now ooonomio and sooial 
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forces. Witness the rise of Protestantism, and, more 
recently, the appearance of Modernism within Catholic 
Christianity. Still more crucial is the development of 
rationalistic and liberal social tendencies within Pro- 
testantism. New industrial conditions, new scientific 
and historical conceptions of nature and of human life, 
and manifold agencies, cooperating to expand loiow- 
ledge, to furnish new measures of freedom and respon- 
sibility to the individual, are creating new types of 
value, different ideals of conduct, and unaccustomed 
goals of endeavor. The religious symbols of Dante 
and Milton belonged to the Ptolemaic order, but their 
incongruity with the Copernican universe is just being 
felt with full force by the popular mind. The result 
is that there is great confusion on every hand with 
reference to religious experience. The old forms and 
symbols possess an attractive familiarity and seeming 
simplicity. They appear so immediate and so vener- 
able that it is with the greatest difficulty that those 
who have employed them can give them the critical 
analysis and historical setting which is necessary to 
realize that they are the products of a passing social 
system. On the contrary, the emerging world order is 
so vast and intricate, so much a thing of cloistered 
specialists and of undisciplined democratic enthusi- 
asts, that it is yet vague and crude, without adequate 
prophets in literature or art, to provide expressive and 
convincing symbols. 

This transition period produces a variety of types 
of religious consciousness. Among the most charac- 
teristic are those who live in the new world of business 
and social concerns but cling to the old religious terms 
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tuul uolioii.s. They Miiuply illuMtrute the dual permm- 
alily whii*h iiuuhM'ii psyrhoht^y luis fouiul to lie fre*- 
((iiriit v\'v\\ niuoiiK iHirinal peopU^ Two ov inotv MeU 
of hahit.s and nuMital iradions ai*t^ ke]>t <|uile iliNliuct. 
Tliis dualism is aiihnl l»y the furl thai religious ohser- 
vaure.s are so uuieh ffiveu over to sperial thiys, sepa- 
rate iiislihilious, audsoeially se^re^aled fuiu*tiouaries, 
'I'he isohtlioii of reIif{ioii is also etTeeled hy the use of a 
sptH*ial literature froiu a fcuvi^Mi age aud people, trans- 
lattul into ar(*haie forms of speeeh. This literature, 
elahornled iu nuud>erless eouuueutaries aud devo- 
tioiuil hooks, supplies its own uni(|ue historie haek- 
f>:rotmd, its familiar hinuau eharaeters aiul vivid inei- 
dtMits \\hii*h furnish entlless suhjeets for relleetion and 
enttM'taiiuuent wit hold ne(vssitatin){ any referenee to 
tht* facts and prohlems ot etintemporaneous ex]ieri- 
vwrw It is therefore i|uite possihle for a num. witluait 
cMMistMous ineonsisteney. to he devcaitly religious in 
the ehurrhly sense, and at the same time to pursue 
his luisiiuvss or profession as if it hehm^ted to another 
spluM'e. lie nuiy even employ nuMhods whieh his reli- 
f^ion doe.s not san(*tion, and justify it on the Ki*<Mmd 
that **l)u.siness is husiness." Or he nuty he honorahle 
in his dealings and c*haritahly disposetl to the eom- 
luunily without etaisidering suc*h lahor and eharity 
anitnig his n*ligious virtues. lie may not regard work 
on the hoard of the \o\\\\ lihrary or hospital as part of 
his rrligious artivity. 

A MMMMul type resulting from the present situation 
is rt'pnvs«»!itt»d hy nuiuy sehool-teaehers, settlement 
wttrkers, philanthri»pists» and patriots who devote 
tluMuselves assiduously to the relief of hunum HutTer- 
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ing and to the betterment of the conditions of life, 
but who stand outside the existing ecclesiastical insti- 
tutions. Accepting the narrow, traditional notion ci 
religion, they allow themselves to be considered non- 
religious, although their feeling for the big human sit- 
uations is sometimes keen and heroic enough to con- 
stitute them a new order of saints. It would scarcely 
alter the fact that they are genuinely and practically 
religious, if they were openly opposed to the conven- 
tional beliefs and ceremonies. Religion, in a psychical, 
as well as a scriptural sense, is a matter of the spirit 
rather than of the letter. The tithing of mint, anise, 
and cummin are not so important that their perform- 
ance or their neglect is of nmch consequence. It is 
the weightier matters of justice, of sympathy, and of 
intelligence which determine whether one is religious 
in a vital sense. As a result of the prevailing con- 
fusion many persons are really religious who think 
themselves either indifferent to religion or positively 
opposed to it. 

There is yet another type of mind which attains 
with difficulty, if at all, a thoroughly socialized con- 
sciousness. There is a tendency for specialists in 
highly organized occupations to work within their 
chosen limits and to lose sight of community inter- 
ests. It is not alone the operator of a machine, or the 
workman who performs monotonously the same 
movements day after day who is in danger of losing 
appreciation of the larger task to which he contrib- 
utes. His work is perhaps the most deadening just 
because it is so largely a matter of recurring, invari- 
able physical reactions. But the scientific specialist 
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and tfrlininil export who oxomMOM ii liiftlily clovrIo|HHl 
iiiiiMl tiuiy iilsi> lihsorl) ItiniNolf in lii.H l.iiNk iind litko iu> 
srrious rnvtuint of ilir ronununily lifo wliH*lt MiiNtiiinM 
hitn in tlto pnrsnil of liin MiMviulty. It \h (ioul)ifiil 
wlirlhrr any jiiNlifinhlo liilior iloo.s not. sonirliow liiivo 
.sn(*li rrr(M*<MHM' to llio intoivsts of otlirr.s tliut it nuiy 
hr xwnvr f^lTrrtivrly t^nrrird on witli iiwnnMioss of snrh 
iniplirMlioiiM. In iniy riiso tlio inilividniil wlio iloo.s 
rontMMiiniit' npon ii spt^Miilty to I ho nrf(hM*l of sinmuI 
(intifvs to tlitit oxiont nitrniws his world of prrsoniil 
rt*hiti(His nnd rrtlnooM hi.s MonNitivrnoNN with rrfrivnro 
to till' ronunon rnd.s of Ihr nchmhI hoiiy. If Iho motor 
phtisfs of ronsrionsncHM hiivr ii dotonnininft HTni. 
npon idrnlionni pro(M\Mso.s« Ihon Ihr vrry furt of limit* 
in^onr's Ni^lf to thr work-lionrh or Ihr lnlM>riitory will 
limit llip porsprrtivr of onr'M t>nth)ok iiml of ono*M 
N(M*inl inniKination. This nuiy luronnt In somr rxtoni 
for tlu' pn\s(Mit indilfonMuv iinuinft largo rliiMNo.s of 
W(M*kmfMi, Moionti.sl.M. and arti.stN to tho pn>l>lonm of 
rrli^;ion. 

In ono form or nnothrr (hodillirnlty for nH).st oar- 
nosl porsons with rofrrmro to Miftion \h that thosyni" 
ImiIs and inuig^Tv whirh aro at hand aro imt Natisfyinff 
l)fH*ans(« thry hrlonft tt> an onlgrown ordor; whilr the 
arlivitifvs and (*ont*rpti(mM whirh ongaKo attention nny 
not yrl oxprossod in Nnfliriontly doHnitv anti fannliar 
idiNds. Onr modrrn idoah havo not yot flrvrh)p(*d a 
snlli(*ionl ln.sti>ry. riohnrsM. Manrlity, and anthority to 
kIvo lliotn roligion.M valno. Thoy i\T%y not t'onunonly 
tMionf^h rnMigni/.rd and anTptiMl to fnrniNh an ontlino 
and scNiifoldinK in whirh tho thonftht of nion in orftan- 
i/.<Ml with tho ohjortivity and htsiNlonoo of the ohi 
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forms. "In times of intellectual misettlement, 
the present, the ideal may become disorganized and 
scattered, the face of God blurred to the view, like the 
reflection of the sun in troubled waters. And at the 
same time the creeds become incredible, so that, until 
new ones can be worked out and diffused, each man 
must either make one for himself — a task to which 
few are equal — or undergo distraction, or cease to 
think about such matters if he can." 

The most casual inquiry among thoughtful people 
confirms this. In the questionnaire already referred to, 
one of the questions was. Do you consider yourself 
religious, and why? About one fourth of the respond- 
ents answered cither that they did not consider them- 
selves religious, or that they did not know whether or 
not they were religious. In nearly every instance the 
reasons given were that some traditional belief had 
been discarded or public worship discontinued. For 
example, one says: *^I presume I am nonreligious be- 
cause I cannot agree with any sect I know of and I 
have nothing definite to offer instead." Another re- 
plies: "I have for the past ten years considered my- 
self nonreligious, or rather this has been a growing 
conviction, because: 1. I am not interested in church 
activities of an intra-church kind; 2. I get no'^pleasant 
emotional reaction of a religious kind from attendance 
at church or from commingling with worshipers at 
church." 

In the two following experiences there is definite 
renunciation of some central beliefs of the orthodox 
faith and yet an inclination to take the side of religion: 
^'I honor Jesus Christ as a beautiful inspiring examples 
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hill it. st'oius iinpoMsihlo for nio to tliink of him us cli* 
vinily. I liko to ^o to rluin*li Ihtiuiho I boliovo that 
llir inlhuMUT of III! working towarclM the ri^ht aiul Iho 
morn I is good. I liko tho thoughtful atmosphort'. I 
ronsich'r uiysrlf ivlif(ious hrrauso I thiuk smously of 
religious and ultinuito proldruis. I ch) not lu'tiovo in a 
porsonni (nut. Sm*h a rouooption to mo is iUogic^ah 1 
thiuk lluil rtOiftiouslu'lirfsliouhl ho tho natural Ki'owth 
of a nuiu's oxprritMuv.'* This statonu'ut is frt>m an 
iH'livt* rhurch worker and Sunday-srhool tcarluT: "I 
do nol know whrthor I am religious or not. I havo no 
prnrli(*al faith in (iod. I got no strength outside of 
myst^ir e\c*ept from luunan beings; and 1 have no 
(h\sire for ii persomd life after deatli. On the other 
hand, 1 believe that a moral life is the only thing 
worth while. I desire to work out my own salvation* 
here and now; and I wish (in a half-hearted way) to 
stu» all ptM)ple know the jt>y of right living. That seeniM 
tt) be reii^otjus - in theory." 

Two who are doubtful about their l)eing religioUM 
Nu^^rosl (he explatuition that it is probably due to laek 
of allenlion to the sid)je(*t. One of them says: **l)o 
not knctw whether 1 am religious or not»as I havenever 
been able to define the term. Iteligion has never taken 
a d(H^p hold of me» and what has at times stirre<l this 
einollon in frieiuls most violently has usmdiy laekcnl 
point for me. I have given religious nuitters very 
lillh* attention." The other experieniH^ is this: "No, 
I do not think I am religious. I have never taken 
any interest in any ehureh life nor have I ever dime 
any work for the ehureh — I Imve had no time for aiiy 
religious work." 
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The three cases which follow indicate that the per- 
sons have worked their way further through the prob- 
lem and have nearly reached the point of calling 
themselves religious, but from a radically different 
standpoint than that of orthodox teaching. "Since 
becoming a member of the church I have attended 
quite regularly, but my faith in the church as an insti- 
tution and in the Bible as the work of God, has stead- 
ily decreased. I have tried to study honestly and 
fair-mindedly, and my studies lead me steadily farther 
away from those beliefs. In other fields, the only 
instance I can suggest is in the matter of my profes- 
sion. From childhood I was possessed of the desire to 
be a physician, and all my early work was toward that 
end. If by the term * religious* we mean a belief in the 
Bible and its teachings, a belief in God and in the 
church, then I am not religious. If by religion we 
mean a sincere endeavor to live up to a code of morals, 
to do right as we see it, to play the man in relation to 
our fellow men, then I am at least trying to be re- 
ligious." 

"'If the standard of religion includes simply the 
idea of futurity and God, with its practical social ap- 
plication through the church, I consider myself re- 
ligious. But according to my former standard before 
being influenced by modern teaching, I should not 
now consider myself religious, — e. g. implicit belief 
in the infallibility of the Bible, the virtue of belief, 
and the idea of redemption through vicarious suffer- 
ing would be essential." 

"'Do not know about being religious, but do know 
that there is a sincere desire to follow the highest 
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uloal.H uihI do I ho most gcHul oiio mil in tlio worhU for 
it is only this that, nuikos life truly worth while. I 
hotirvr in ti religion of holpfnlnoss aiul rluHM*fulnrsM| 
trusting the Diviiu' Spirit, whirh is surely in his world 
and will somehow hrin^ things around rif(lit." 

The followin){ experienee is suft^estive of a lar^e 
elass who inc*liiie to identify the religious and the 
eslhelic* e(Misi*iousness. There is little sympathy heiv 
for rillu*r orllH)dt>xy or soeial interests. "The mt)re I 
think nhoul it, the more 1 have found it impossihh' to 
say whether I am religious or not. 1 liave always felt 
a deep intenvst and a stnnig desin* to support, any 
movement, towards hreadth of inl<'rprelation, hut 
this is line merely to a dislike of tlogma. Personally I 
get no inspiration or religious value frcun I'nitarianism 
or any religion whic*h stresses the moral or rational 
side of religion. As far as I ean see, 1 liave ahsolutely 
no needs whic*h eannot lie satisii<Ml better outside 
religion than in it. Apart frtun its dogmatism, the 
personal, pragmatie attitude of all evangelieal protes- 
tanl t*hurehes I have known, arouses instinetive preju- 
di(*es in me. On the other hand, part ieipat ion in a 
serviee of an Kpiseopal or Angliean ('hnr(*li puts mo 
in a mood that might perhaps lie ealled religions. 
Tlu* serviee imprt»sses me as voieing Imt one need, and 
that an impersonal one, the iuhmI of worsliip. Somtv 
tinnvs the mood het^omes tleihiite enough to eentre 
around my own ideals; more tiften it is vague and 
wilhoul a d(*funte ohjeet. In no ease (h) I make any 
elforl at nMuterpn'tatioii of the ideas involved in the 
S(*rviee, In my happiest times, they eease to he faets 
or dogmas and heeome real in tlte same way as the 
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ideas of a beautiful poem. This value seems to me a 
little different from a purely esthetic value. I do not 
know whether it is religious or not." 

It may be of interest to note that two clergymen in 
an orthodox denomination, themselves liberal men, 
however, gave the following reasons for considering 
themselves religious: '^A conscience that makes me 
trouble and a love of the right and the truth." The 
other's reason was, ^* An abiding desire for the best in 
Ufe." 

This experience of a scientist is included because 
it describes so well the process through which many 
minds are finding their way to a constructive religious 
faith after the new order. It is a fair illustration of the 
religious consciousness of those who are yet too often 
considered nonreligious. "I think most of us have 
passed through very much the same general experi- 
ence regarding religious matters. As boys we were 
taught the elements of Christianity; were brought up 
in one or another of the Christian sects; were told of 
God and of heaven and of hell, and generally given 
the idea that this was religion and the basis of moral- 
ity. I think most of us accepted this as we accepted 
other things told us, or that we learned in childhood 
without reasoning or thinking about it at all, and that 
though it lay there in our minds as we matured, we 
paid small attention to it, finding it really touched our 
lives but little. We took our place in the world of men 
and facts around us, and our work and duties ab- 
sorbed us more and more till this early religious train- 
ing was quite overlaid. To the extent that we later 
thought of it we found it primitive and unsatisfactory. 
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It wiiM noithrr I ho Iuxhih of our own livoM nor of I ho 
livr.s of thoso wo mot. Our ooch' wiut not. thin oo(io« 
our othios not. foinuiod on iiny mioh WNtoin t>f future 
rowants imd puni.shnuMitN. ThoNo ihinf(s might ho« — 
lull wo, un<l othors. uotod un thouffh thoy woro not. 
Our HvoN woro simplor, nuuvdinvt iind nuitoriol. ( Vr- 
ttiiu (hiuf(.s wo folt rxtiUl tind cli<l, oortitin othor things 
wrong iuhI Iriod to avoid. If wo (juostionod tho origin 
of (hoso foolings llioro sooinod to l>o a nuiro immodiato 
rnliotud oxplniuition of thom than that thoy woro 
taught two IhouNand yoars ago, or that I ho ono way 
UmI [o holl aiul tlu' othor to hoavon. In short, wo ha<l 
oulgrowu tho forms of ouroltihlluuHi. and roligion and 
oomhuM won* for us divorood. 

"Ilul wliih* wo woro outgrowing oortain forms wo 
wvvv growing into oortain porooptions and footings. 
Wo won* sludying luituro or hfo itsolf, and tho inunon- 
sily and graudour of what in woro hiyiug thoir hohl 
upon us. Tho immoasural)U' hipso of tinH\ tho inlini- 
tu(h' of spaoo, tho mighly rush and swirl of oosnuV 
rmM'gy. I ho infiuilo riohuoss and varioly of naturo, tho 
uiyriad forms of organio lifo, and.porhaps nmro tluin 
all (^ls(\ I ho slow, suro nuiroli t)f ovolution atul tho 
inunoMlily of law, woro oponingour oons(*iousnoss to 
nrw porooplious and omolions. It is thoso omotions 
which lypify for mo lo-day roligious fooling, as I think 
Ihry do for nuiuy olhor scMontiiio nuMi, and I offor as 
uiy dc^liniliou of roligion what Ilaookol has oaUod 
'i*osmio tMuolioii.*" * 

If this oxptTiouoo had oontinuod on to an apprma- 
liou of thosoc*ial worhl, as viowod fnmi tho standpoint 

* II. n. Mitrhrll. Talh on IMigim. pp. \^ f. 
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of the evolutionary processes and the immanent ideals 
of the human moral order, it would have expressed in 
fairly adequate terms the feeling for reality and ex- 
perience which is coming to be recognized as the sub- 
stance of modern religious faith. 
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T1IR rMY(*ll<)li()()Y OF URIilOIOUH HKCTH 

In \hv ton^Kinwft (iisruNsioii tlio conrlusion Im8 hccn 
ri'Hrhrd from Novoriil .stiUHipoints timl t.hoscKMiii con- 
.s(*iou.siu\ss, in ils luost. intinmto luul viliii phitsoM* in 
hloiilinil wilh roli^ion. In priinilivestHMoiy this n^lii- 
tioii is iiiorr obvious luviuiso it. is inort' simple ami 
tlirtMM. Siiifo Ihorc* is liiilc fpfHMh>m (or tho iiuiividuiiU 
liis Imhits iiiul snprrstitioiis uro fairly typinil ft>r nil 
Ins kin. V]\v\\ llu*rc\ lu)\vovor, in spito t>f all rigidity, 
tluTc are slow rurrenis an<] tHvasituuil rrisrs, wiiirh 
HTimM some motlifiration t>f myth and roromoniaK and 
nol infre(|nonlly impose new or ftirei^n eusioms and 
tnidilions upon older fornuitions. These eiuuiftcs in 
I he life of I he tribe operate thron^h the aetivities and 
minds of individuals, sueh as the head men or other 
lenders of the ^roup. In the Australian tribes the 
iiulhorily of the ohi men to institute slight ehanges 
is definitely established.* The individuaK nt this h>w 
sl.'i^e. is therefore not merely the piussive nKHlium of 
the tMimmon life, but alst> experiencTS and contributes 
aelively to ils readjustment's. Ilis mind is the living 
expression of tlu* sot*ial nn'nd, and the social mind in 
turn is none other than the minds of the individuals 
bound together in theeonuntui life. 

In highly tlevelo|MHl societies the same general re- 
Inlion exists, (udy here the aetivities are more varied 

* S|HMiiTr Aiiil (lillon. Tk$ Naiiw Tribti qf CVnfrai AuitroUa^ p. t7i. 
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and more difficult to trace. The social groupings are 
more numerous, complex, and subtle. It is difficult 
to determine by casual observation what particular 
persons constitute a man's social milieu. The edu- 
cated, widely experienced man mingles with many 
classes, and is identified with various groups in busi- 
ness, professional, and neighborhood life. Yet the 
standards of his ideal interests may be those of still 
another set. In a cosmopolitan community a person 
may be held within family and race associations to 
such an extent that he is relatively insensible to the 
inner life of other circles into which his trade or pro- 
fession frequently carries him. In any great American 
city, where immigrants are colonized, there are many 
who live outwardly with the world around them, while 
within they maintain a constant reference to their own 
racial, family ideals and social customs. Hutchins 
Hapgood has vividly described this in the case of the 
Russian Jew. "When the Jew comes to America he 
remains, if he is old, essentially the same as he was in 
Russia. His deeply rooted habits and the * worry of 
daily bread * make him but little sensitive to the con- 
ditions of his new home. His imagination lives in the 
old countr^"^ and he gets his consolation in the old 
religion."* 

One may thus by training and by prolonged exer- 
cise of the imagination identify himself with select 
companies of a distant time and place, for example, 
with the Greek Stoics or the primitive Christians. By 
intimate familiarity with their habits, temper, and 
ideals it is possible to derive from them spiritual 

* The Spirit cf the Ghetto, p. 10. 
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runiimiiioii.ships, rtMitn>lliiif{ iantcA, nnd roftulativc 
|)nuMi(M\s. A similar NoKrlion and idontificalion may 
hv mmlo with llio widely Hratlortnl iiuMnliors of ono's 
profcvsMion or party. 1 1 is hy iluM inuixinativo vivid- 
iioss niid iiilollcrlual synipathy that. I ho caut.iouN, 
NfMisilivo srirntifu* tcMuprr forlifirM itsdf. Tho Nrirtilist 
is luorr luindfiil of Ihr inastors in his sporinlly than of 
nil Ihr world hosidc. It is the opinion of thai partion- 
inr n)ni|)any, howovcr snudl and sraitrrcMl, which 
expands or ronlrarts his o^o, while to the jnd^niontji 
of olhers he is relatively indiiTerent. Kvery person of 
normal nu*nd am! iietion appeals io his set, — to his 
<*lnh, his family, his ehnreh, his nnion, his fellow sei- 
tMilisls. with a sensitivity whieh is entirely heycmd any 
nttionnl intent, or calenlaticni. The intlividmd etm- 
srionsness is Ihns end>ed(hMl in a kind of soeial pro- 
toplnsm, of whieh it. is so intinuitely and or^anienlly a 
part that, the ehanKo*^ and adjnstinents in either radi- 
ate into and alTeet. the other most, vitally. Jnst. what 
elements of the soeial protoplasm, that is, what par- 
titMdar sotMal or^ainzalions, sustain the most inunedi- 
ate and (controlling relations to a nWvn inch'vidnal it 
nniy hr diilienlt to ch'tennine. Hnt since there is this 
eonneelion for every sane, eflleient person, the scuMal 
psyehojo^y of partienlar groups is an aid in the inter- 
pretation of individual nunds. And in periods of 
ehanp' and transition, the perception of this rela- 
tionshi|> nniy afford illuminaticm for nuiny didieullies. 
At the present iinn^ there is a notable movement in 
the whoh' soeial system toward n larger and more 
elos(*Iy articulated Inunan life. The profound chauf^s 
whi(*h are involveil for religion may be indicated in 
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reference to the development of the various denomi- 
nations of Christianity and the tendencies now oper- 
ating to transcend these historic formations and to 
produce a new alignment of religious bodies. 

A psychological interpretation of the different 
Christian sects requires that they be regarded as 
social organisms whose life history is much fuller and 
richer than can be measured by their intellectual 
doctrines. In fact such doctrines may be viewed as 
phases of the whole development. They are products 
and results of social movements, as well as means of 
control and guidance. Each denomination represents 
a type of personality, a social stratification, which is 
determined in its original pattern by the economic 
forces and the personal leadership which fashioned 
it. Afterwards it aggregates like-minded people to 
itself and stamps its members with its own marks. 
All protestant bodies have common characteristics, 
within which there are differentiations and lesser 
organic growths of great variety. The main features 
of the leading sects are easily detected in comparison 
with each other, but the subdivisions often rest upon 
differences and involve distinctions scarcely appreci- 
able to any but those of their own number. 

Protestantism itself represents the disintegration 
of the mediaeval social unity and the assertion of 
national and community, as well as personal, individ- 
ualism. The protestant type is therefore marked by 
initiative, aggression, and loyalty to personal leaders. 
Its parties are given to emphasis upon special re- 
forms and to the elaboration of single principles, or 
half-truths. Its name describes its spirit of revolt and 
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dissent.. Tills Umh1oiu\v whs ruriously favt)rc<I hy the 
t*inMiiustanros uiulor wliirh the Hihio whs pul forwiinl 
us Iho nulhority of protest tints. It was tho hivenlioii 
of print in^ whirh fiuMHtiitetl its nnMihititHi, mul tho 
farl Ihdl tho Hihh' wiuH tho hook most oonitnonly 
prinloil may ho n'^^unhMl iis tho oanso ahnost as nnioh 
ns Iho result, of its autliority. "It hwumo at onoe a 
primer, n history. an<l a hiw hook.** 

The llihh* was well achiptetl to servo as tho instru- 
nienl of the prolestanl spirit. It ttuvv tlio sonihhineo 
of an external autliority wliieh Iho h)nK-aeenstt>inetl 
sul)S(M*vienee of the human mind ro(|uiroti. It was a 
slnuilnnl luiviuK a^o, universality, luul adaptahility 
suilieienl. to oifsot tho oorrospontliiiK elaiins of tho 
Cnlholie Chureli. The ease with wliieh the Hihio 
yit^Meil ilself« hy means of its rieh« fiKurativo. human 
(M)ulrnlsjothe|>urposesof ciiiroroni national tompera- 
m<*nls nml widely variant, elassos of soeioty jjavo a eer- 
tain unity It) |)rotostant swts while alTonliiiK frtn* |)lay 
for IJHMr (lifVerenees. Kaeli party found that, tho Itihlo 
lau^i:hl the doiMriuos wliieh its own oullun^ and needs 
dtMuanded. Kaeh seloeted proof texts suitahio to its 
l»urposes and usually hollovod its own suhjWtivo 
ideas were the ohjcvtivo and literal moaning of the 
saered hook itself. In spite of this t>no-sido<l doetrinal 
interprelalion of tho l.luH)logians, the masses of tho 
people found also a vivid, uptHMUmfti nnd slimnlalinK 
literature. 

The Hihie was ihus iho ctMivoniont matorial fnmi 
whi(*h the difroronl mt>vomonts supplied their filliiifi, 
while the molds into whieli this matorial was shaped 
wiTo supplied hy tho vxHXWft genius and inslitutioiiN of 
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the different nationalities, cultures, and classes. These 
controlling forces were represented by great person- 
alities who embodied and expressed the will of the 
people. Luther was the incarnation of the free Teu- 
tonic spirit, with its independence, spontaneity, and 
moral earnestness. The people for whom he was 
spokesman were overburdened by papal taxation to 
aid in building St. Peter's at Rome and to maintain 
there an extravagant and luxurious court. Luther's 
visit to Italy prepared him to realize to the full the 
immorality of the sale of indulgences in his own pro- 
vince. This vicious development of the practice of 
meritorious "works," aggravated by the effrontery 
of the papal agents and supported by the supersti- 
tious credulity of his countrymen, produced a pro- 
found revulsion in Luther's deep moral nature. It 
found expression in the text, "The just shall live by 
faith." 

Calvinism, even more than Lutheranism, is an 
expression of the mental traits of its founder. Calvin 
was a lawyer and a man of books. He expounded re- 
ligion in terms of law and in the form of final and in- 
flexible authority. The Bible is a law book containing 
a complete code and affording direction for eveiy 
phase of conduct. The elect constitute the spiritual 
aristocracy. The individual is not dependent upon 
his own nature or effort, but is part of a chosen com- 
pany, a settled order. Participation in this order is a 
gift or endowment. In this way Calvinism comes to 
the aid of the individual to relieve him of the authority 
and oppression exercised by the Church and the State. 
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In this srnso ( 'lUvitiiHin ia (loniocrut io. Miiii in in \m 
Wmhvv nuturo rt'lultHl lc> n n()l>Ior nulhority — that of 
the iufinito, riornal (muI. holwcH'n whom unci tho mouI 
of nmti no huniiin Uffonoy should nitorfor<\ Itut ihisv 
vi(*w iiIIo\v(mI sniiill phiro to nuui*M iniiiutivc luul in- 
divithinl volition. ThiN dmrnctcr of (jilviniNni In in- 
(iiniliMl l>y iho Hunhon to whom it npiMmhui. It won 
Ihoso in whom Ihrro was a stronK sonso of Nolichirity, 
snrh as thr Hannish StM>tch and the Kn^linh artisan 
rhisscvs wilii Ihoir ^nihls and oor|M)rato intorests. In 
su(*h groups tho indivichuil had a sonst^ of (h'pondonc*o 
and yv\ of snprrit>r strtMifith and merit thron^h the 
power of the luxly to whieh he l>eh)nf(ed. lie rtHvivcnl 
niu(*h whieh he diti not earn and his aets in turn 
reiu*hed farther than himself. Calviiusm gnw men 
that scMise of siHMirity in spirit nal relationships whieh 
th(\v nlready experieiHvd in earthly aifairs thn>Uf(h 
\\\v\r fnnu'ly and K^n*ld. \Yith this fcH'linfi of siXHMal 
privileftc* as elcvt nuMnhers of the divine kingdom, 
Calvinism devehiped a sc^orn of all thinf(s earthly, 
human, and papal. The Puritans. eN|MH*ialIyi displaycnl 
this eonlempt for the natural man and for mere hu- 
nuui authority of kiufiand i>oims They devoted tliem- 
s(*Ives to an austere and strenuous eoneeption of duty 
with the utmost eonscMentiousness in oppositicm to 
the worldliness and sensual induIf(tMiee of the time. 
They d(vs|>is(Hl the life of nature, whether this nu>ant 
sensual indulKencv or thoughtful n'K'trd for the welfare 
of the body. Their self-n'straint and eleanlinesn pre- 
servetl the Puritans from the phifiues whieh earricMl 
oir the impnivident and indulgent clasuca; but their 
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neglect of the physical comforts and their overwork 
and exposure brought their own disease. It has been 
said that the Puritans died of consumption ! ^ 

The Puritans contended for a more pronounced 
protestantism than was congenial to the Anglican * 
Church. That church never shared fully in the the- 
ology of the reformation. It remained true for the 
most part to the old type. The Anglican divines never 
favored rigid Calvinism, but "tended more and more 
to blunt the sharpness of doctrinal statements on this 
subject." Indeed, it was the insistent contention of 
the Puritans that the Anglican Church remained es- 
sentially Catholic, keeping as it did the old ceremonial, 
the vestments, and the general attitude and spirit of 
the sensuous, liturgical form of religion. Such a reli- 
gion was suited to the court circle, to the aristocratic 
and esthetic type of mind. It was fitted to a ruling 
and a leisure class, possessing freedom and disposition 
for the pleasures which wealth and station afford. 
This class experienced the consciousness of long es- 
tablished privilege and of a security as firm as the 
state itself. It therefore naturally found satisfaction 
in a religion which embodied the proprieties of long 
usage in stately ceremonials, sufficiently objective to 
carry the mind out of itself through sensuous symbol- 
ism, and involving no novel or strenuous duties in 
opposition to the tastes and enjoyments of the natural 
man. 

The Wesleyan movement was primarily a religious 
development among the masses which emphasized 
freedom of individual action and the possibility of 

^ Simon Patten, Developnunt of EnglUh Thought, p. 140. 
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iinitHMliato oxprrionc'O in ovory hoiiI of I ho jj'^Nilost 
Npirihinl roiililirs. Itractioii ii^iiiiiNi. both l\\v foriniil- 
ism of liir rslnhhshcMl rhurt*h uiul tho prcHlr.slJiuiriiui- 
ism of Calvinism was t*haraHrri.sti(* of Moliiodisin. 
/Phosr wlio iicmm^pUmI it prove what it. was. Thtw also 
hrl|)ril lo fix I ho typo. A now iiulustrial rhiss had do- 
volnpcul in KiiKlaiid* Iho hihorors omph\vod in faolorioH 
and in olhor now and nnaoonstomod (KMMipationN. 
T\\r ronlint* and ch-nd^ory woro oxhanstin^* partiou- 
hirly lo thoso olassos provioiisly dovotnl In hvss oxaol- 
in^' pnrsnils. rnrilanism had snpprossod tho popnhir 
annisfMnonts and had nuido Snnchiy a qniot and difli- 
v\\\l day. Molhodism oiforotl a moans of solf-oxpros- 
sion. of omolional oxoilomonl and of slirriiiK (h'mon- 
si ration Ihron^h a froo and unroslrainod roliKious 
s<Tvi<*o. Tho jjroal. roligions rovivals fnrnisiiod K^'^nino 
and vahnd)lo nvroation of moro than passing momont. 
Thoy atlaohod i(vn\l import.anoo lo tmlward mani- 
fostalions of fooh'n^;. ChaiiKc* of hoart showod ilsolf in 
a domonslralivo oonvorsion and in visihh' si^^ns. Hio 
nowly awakonod montal slato and tho inlonso omolion 
woro Iho iimorovidonooHof gonnino roli^ion, bnt. those 
oxprossod liioms(«lvos in poworfnl and c|nilo invohm- 
lary motor roaolions. Snoh phonomona, parity ho- 
<\'niso I hoy woro so hir^oiy invohmtary. woro "si^nn 
of graoo" as Iho fanu'liar "works** oonid not lu\ 
(iood doods« snoii as part ioipat ion in fonnal worship, 
arts of ponanoo, ahns or pil^rinui^os, whioh woro tho 
f.'imih'ar and oonvontionally acM'ofitod ovidonoos of 
salvation, woro as nolin'n^ for Iho Mothodists, roni- 
parcMJ to Ihodirool and nnpromoditatod expressions of 
omol ion. 'riioso oxporit*ncvs wore most, easily obtained 
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in the crowd, and Wesley "shrewdly utilized social 
customs for religious ends by encouraging large gath- 
erings. In the place of fairs, May days, and other 
sensual events, he introduced religious organizations, 
which gave the same activity and satisfied the natural 
cravings for society. Wakes, revivals, and love feasts 
broke up the monotony of family life and made 
outside interests once more supreme." ^ In all this, 
Methodism presented the emotional experience as 
something within the range of all persons and in 
comparison with which all other attainments were 
insignificant. Learning, creeds, and doctrines; social 
station, wealth, and achievement, counted for nothing 
against this immediate sense and evidence of the 
presence of God. Here was found a new social bond. 
All who possessed this experience understood each 
other and felt themselves the fortunate members of a 
mystic company. 

When these great social organisms, the religious 
denominations, pass beyond their experimental stages, 
they develop a structure and a momentum which 
enable them to persist: They continue to assimilate 
people of their class and type, spreading over all social 
areas where there is favorable soil. In their later de- 
velopment, less is said with reference to particular 
doctrines which were originally distinctive, and pro- 
gress is continued through social influence, family 
ties, prestige, and the inertia characteristic of older 
growths. Emphasis upon doctrine is more marked in 
new cults or in those whose place is still in doubt. 
The proselytes to such bodies are likely to be most 

^ Simon Patten, Development qf English Thought^ p. 858. 
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iiitorestod in Ihe creed ami in general to be more eon- 
HvUmH of the ft>rmH and cuHtoms. wlierea^ thotie who 
have ffrowii np in a faith are heUI to it hy lesM eon- 
HviiniH Hiul hy deeper ties. They experience^ the pro- 
founder human (lualitiesi in tlie living aHMociationM of 
kiuNuuMi and eomrades. in comparison with which the 
doi*lrinal slalementN and theoretical implicaliouN are 
rrhitivrly fi»rmal and »u|H'rlhicms. The cretnl in for 
them no hmger a nuilter for junI ideation and discuH- 
sion hul a .synduil of Nocial rtnditicM and icU'alN. It is 
somt'lhiuK to he emphiyed in a ritual, a comforting 
and rh'vatiuK form of words to l>e read or intoned 
with fct'Iin^ and devoti<»n rather than a set of proposi- 
tions suhmittrd to critical analysis or rational aflirnui- 
tion. The c*asiuil observer of reliKious services fre- 
(|urntly fails lo rcalixe this fact. He may think that 
ptutph' do i»r slumhl take their crtH'ds and hynnis very 
lihM'ally and discrimiimtinf(lyB whereas they oftcner 
rniploy llu^m (|uite naturally as ready and familiar 
symlH»ls of idral values. Kvcn the sernuai is usually 
nion* siKniru*ant in its f^cncral tone and earnestness 
tluni in its infornuition and hiffic. if the latter are 
prtvst*nl at all! 

The dt*vrlt»pnuMit of the various denonunations in 
Anu*rit*a alTctnls interesting; illustration of the persist" 
cmv of tlu*sc so(*ial or);anisnis and of their linuLation 
to I ho nationalities and classes to which they are by 
natun* adaplrd. Calvinism is n^presentiHl by the 
(\>n^n*Kalioualists. the dcsceiulants of the KukHsIi 
INnitans who were strcmg in New KuKland; by the 
Prtvsby ItM'iaus, who are Scotch and Irish, and are nmst 
nunuM*(»us in IVnnsylvania and New York; and by the 
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Baptists, widely scattered through the States, and 
representing the popular extension of Congregation* 
alism. The Episcopalians are also mainly English, 
and are most numerous in New York, where is found 
one fourth of their total number. Methodism may 
be considered as a form of Episcopalianism well 
adapted to reach the masses of people. Like the Bap- 
tists, the Methodists are strong throughout the coun- 
try. Both denominations found in America much 
vaster numbers of people of their class and type than 
in England. Of the Lutherans in this country, one 
half are Germans and one quarter are Scandinavians. 
The Catholics, like the others, remain much the same 
in their spirit and temper, and, through their attrac- 
tion for tlie masses, are everywhere numerous. 

The fact that different denominations tend to 
operate among populations according to social classes 
is interestingly illustrated by a recent investigation 
of a certain American community in New York 
State.* In the first period of its history the whole 
community was pervaded by simple rural conditions. 
Religion in all the churches was very little a matter 
of doctrine and almost wholly of the nature of cus- 
tom and superstition. The emphasis fell on Sabbath 
observance and austere self-denial. This self-denial 
meant abstinence from tlie popular amusements, card- 
playing, theatre-going, dancing, and conviviality. 
That Sabbath observ-ance was prompted by simple 
primitive attitudes toward nature is seen in the fact 
that in unfavorable seasons there was an increase of 
religious fear. It was felt that they were the judg- 

^ J. M. Williams, An American Town, 
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inentH of an iiii){ry (i(ul. Siiiuiuy wiim the day when the 
p(M»plo uttrnipltHl tc»\vin the favor of (iod hy alistain- 
in^ from work. A reoorcl waH found HtaliuK that the 
nn'ni.stt'r wan ouvv expliritly urKed to ''be more earnest 
at the throne i»f ^raee that the HeaHouM be onh'red 
in mer(*y.'* Self-tU'nial in fjifts of money wits prac*- 
tiivd in the same spirit. One man said tiiat his reason 
f(»r incMvasing his eonlrilmt ions to theehnreh was that 
in tiie past every time he had inereased his ){ifts **llie 
Lord had prospered him.** In this earlier period there 
WiM'e no sharp dilVerenees notieeabh^ bt*tween I he va- 
rionsthMiominalions. All of the people were dependent 
i|ui(e direetly on the soil, and there was little oppor- 
tunity for the play of s(H*ial dislinetions or for in- 
duif^encv in anmsenu'iits. About IHT-l the ecumomie 
(u»nditi(»nsof the eomnuuuty were radieally ehanf{ed» 
owiuff larf^ely to marked development in the hop in- 
dtislry. In the ptM*iods of its f^reatest prosperity si)(- 
nifu^ant t'luinges to(»k plac*<\ There was considerable 
nn'^ralitui from the surrounding rural distriets into 
the town, the eomforts and pleasures of more expen- 
sive modes of life developcnl. better houses and stort^s 
wi^re built, travel in(TeastHl» and the patromi);e of 
sumnuT resorts f^rew. In general, amusements of 
" rt*iH*|>live sensation *' iiu*rea.4(Hl. These ineluiled eard 
pimtss, nuisic*. theatres, eonviviality. ami horse-raeiuft. 
In the ehur(*hes. after the new eeommue eondititmn 
bt*f(an. revivals lieeanu^ inelTtH*tive, none arousing Huy 
t»\ritt*ment after 1H71). With prosperity Ihert^ was a 
marked increase in ehun*h expenditures. They paid 
more for musi(\ for miiusters, and for missicms. Hut 
a pro(H*ss of selection was operating among the dif- 
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fercnt denominations. '^Just as the rural districts 
selected the austere characters and the village the con- 
vivial, so the Baptist and Methodist churches, the 
membership of which has been more largely from the 
rural districts, have selected the austere from among 
the entire population, village and rural, while the 
Presbyterian and Episcopal churches, the member- 
ship of which has been more largely from the village, 
have selected the convivial characters. Since 1803, 
the Methodists have become convivial, and have se- 
lected the convivial characters of the lower classes of 
the village population." The change in the character 
of religion in the second period is indicated in the dif- 
ferent type of minister demanded. "The minister of 
the early days must, in his personal appearance, walk, 
and conversation, as we have seen, be a perfect ex- 
ample of self-denial. The successful minister of the 
later period was the handsome, well-dressed, sociable 
man who had traveled extensively, read widely, and 
could be entertaining at all times, in sermons as well 
as in social functions." 

The subdivisions of these main forms of Protestant 
Christianity have become numerous under the influ- 
ences of pioneer conditions which have developed 
local characteristics and afiForded many new move- 
ments. More sporadic and unique cults have also 
arisen quite independently of any old-world prece- 
dents. Among these are the Mormons, Adventists, 
Spiritualists, and Christian Scientists. Particular 
motives, special doctrines, and controlling individuals 
furnish abundant material for a psychological ac- 
count of their history* Christian Science represents 
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the latest iiiul in ninny ways moat aiKnificant of these 
CH>iiteni|M)rHneouii reliKuniM culUi. The liealing urt ia 
its (*hief feature. The chuM to whom it ap|)enl8 is 
lnr^*ly of I lie \vt*ll-to-clo city dwellew who have a com- 
IM*ten(*e or salary Miiltieient to hriiiK them within the 
taxing Ntinuili of the artifieial eonununity life. These 
pectple are aiHMistonied to seek their own comfort, and 
yet at the same time are often the victims of the 
imaginary or real ills which those removed from 
simpler, sterner tasks and homelier circumstances are 
apt to experience. Nervous diseases art^ common 
among thenitanti these may often be cure<i l)y sugges- 
tion. Mrs. Kddy's belief in her own nn^overy from 
sit*kn(vs.s by mental healing proved to be a belief in 
wlii(*h many others couUl participate for themselves. 
lltT belief expressed itself in a strange mixture of 
Hiblicul texts and pseudo*philosophical optimism and 
volunlarism suitetl to uncritical minds worritnl by 
pain, languor, and other unpleasant forma of st*lf-ctm- 
.s(*iousuess. It appeals also to the mystical and super- 
stitious elements of the traditional religion, using the 
Hibic in a (|uile allegorical manner while pmfessing \jo 
be thoroughly scientific. That it is, however. lacking 
in the scientific temper is sihmi in the fact that it htis no 
attraetions for genuinely scientific men. An imi>or- 
tant part of its capital may l)o said to consist in the 
popular distrust of scientific mtHlicine. Christian 
SeitMUH* has also l)wn fortunate in several features 
wlii(*h give it prestige** among the classes indicated. 
It has exalted the f(*minine factor in the ctmception 
of the **Mother-(iod." and in having an attractive 
woman *' reader" ecpially prominent with the male 
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reader in the conduct of the public service. This in- 
troduces in an unobtrusive and effective manner the 
powerful sex influence. It has been shrewdly organ- 
ized and administered. It has provided elaborate 
buildings and keeps up all appearances of the pros- 
perity and outward success so attractive in a com- 
mercial age. That this movement appeals to those 
disposed to seek and to pay for their own comfort is 
evident in the fact that its organizations participate 
in no charities or philanthropies, and thus far have 
cooperated little, if any, in the wide-spread efforts on 
behalf of better social conditions, such as legislation 
for the protection and elevation of dependent, edu- 
cable classes. Both in its clannish spirit and in its 
non-rational attitudes it is still at the level of the older 
religious sects which are fundamentally controlled by 
relatively unconscious economic and social conditions, 
operating by the controlling force of custom, imita- 
tion, and prestige. 

But just on this account Christian Science reveals, 
in a striking manner, the nature of religious brother- 
hoods in their historic development. They arise as 
results of complex and more or less profound social 
influences, and have their nucleus in a few strong per- 
sonalities who become the organizing and radiating 
centres. Claim of some objective, external authority 
is made — the Bible, direct revelations by visions or 
voices, or the sense of the authority of the body of 
believers itself. At last it is the claim of custom or 
tradition or the exigency of some pressing necessity. 
For Lutheranism the immediate pressure was the sale 
of indulgences; for Calvinism it was the compulsion 
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of Ihr papal systctn; for rurilatiistn it wiim tho p!uf(ucsi 
and thr Iktiiso of the liinc; for Wosloyaiiisin it. was 
thr craving for motor oxprossiouM and tlio rry of tlio 
nuissiVH for an asMnranoo of salvation within their com- 
prehension; for (liristian Seienei* it is the (h\sire for 
personal eoinfort in a tense and nervons age. In their 
later development, these religions sivt.s gain a sense of 
individuality and a pride of life and growtli wliieli 
operatt' with the foree of primitive enstom and trihal 
eoncjuesl. The dilferent. religions bodies are in elTeet. 
so many soeial elans. Their loyalties, antipathies, 
and methods are based upon raee and ehiss inherit- 
wwrvs and prejndiees, merged with the fme idealism 
of the eenlral Christian faith. Under the inflnenees of 
modern life these elans feel drawn f>r driven together 
for mutual defense, but they are suspieitais and awk- 
ward in a(*tual attempts at union. While theoretieally 
admitting that the things in whieh they agrtr are 
more mnnerous and more vital than those in whieh 
tlH\v ililfer, yet they eontinue under the influenee of 
d(M*p-srat(Ml instinets and iuibits to nuignify inei- 
driitid dilferenees. They are under tlie (M)ntrf)l of the 
anrient. biologiral, primitive, elan impulse to preserve 
thr idiMitity and integrity of the organism. The th'siro 
of thr Young People's Societies of Christian Kndeavi)r 
to br(*ome an inlrrdenominational organisation was 
met by the preference of tlie most numerf>us denomi- 
nations to have their own separate institutions for 
tluMr young people. Wliile the young, fnH*r, and 
broader minds of all denonu'nations favor such eoaii- 
tions, the elan spirit renuiins stmng in the oflieial 
representatives of missionary ageneies, and among 
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those who have become most identified with the 
practical administration of institutional interests. 

The conflict, however, which is coming to conscious- 
ness in modern society is no longer that between clan 
and clan, or between the clan and complete social 
detachment, but rather a conflict between the lesser 
and the larger social whole. Devotion to institutions, 
to powerful social structures, is a necessity. But this 
devotion inverts the scale of values when it puts 
provincialism above nationalism, or local sectarian 
loyalties above the common welfare. In religion, as 
in the state, no single virtue or theory can be ade- 
quate to the needs of the whole many-sided social life. 
" Much energy has been wasted or nearly wasted, " 
remarks Professor Cooley, "in the exclusive and in- 
tolerant advocacy of special schemes — single tax, 
prohibition, state socialism and the like — each of 
which was imagined by its adherents to be the key 
to millennial conditions. Every year, however, makes 
converts to the truth that no isolated scheme can be 
a good scheme, and that real progress must be an 
advance all along the line." The same is true in 
religion. The religious group, like the family, cannot 
fulfill its largest function by being self-centered and 
exclusive. It is possible that all family and group at- 
tachments should lead outward into comprehensive 
and expansive relationships. When this is accom- 
plished the tension between them, for example, be- 
tween the family and the state, is overcome, and gives 
way to the finest, widest-reaching patriotism and 
social idealism. The modern spirit may be said to 
be contrasted with the traditional, tribal character 
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(*lii(*fly ill tlirso two ros|HH*ts: in Iho vaslnoMH iiiul 
syiiiiiu*try of its idoiil of huiuan mn^ioty luul in Iho 
iM>iisriou.s, rritiml incthods of oxporiinoiitiition iiiul 
priuMi(*al oiuloavor l>y wiiirh it MlrivcM lo niako Lhiii 
idnil ai'tiial. The various doiioiiiiiiatioiis possosM 
ftoiniiiio soi*ial roiisriouNiiosM. That is thoir stroiiffth. 
Hut that roiisi*iousiirss is t(M> iniidi rcstrirtoil hoth in 
outlook aiul in inothocls. What is now (U'lnainhul hy 
th(* spirit of the' affo is timt thoy siiall iivcrroino thoir 
partial and hinitiMJ histonVal fiinrtiiHisaiid partii*ipato 
inoro fully and with sriontifio awaronoss and Hlicionoy 
in tho hi}{ht\st idoals for the whole rai*e. 



CHAPTER XXI 

THE RELIGIOUS CONSCIOUSNESS IN RELATION TO 

DEMOCRACY AND SCIENCE 

It is scarcely necessary to cite proof that the two 
most characteristic features of the aspiring life of 
the present period are the democratic and scientific 
tendencies. Attention is more and more centred in 
them, and there is a determination to make them 
I>ervasive and controlling. The signs of the growth 
of democracy are greater popular interest in humaniz- 
ing the ends and processes of government, the efforts 
to enable all to share in education and opportunity, 
the breaking down of class distinctions through the 
recognition of their historical relativity, and the 
creation of the facilities for interchange of experience 
and ideals. The progress of science is evidenced by 
increasing invention, by the control of disease, by the 
development of natural resources, and by the better 
knowledge of the human mind, of the conditions of 
human training and of efficient action. Democracy 
and science are thus remaking the whole social order. 
Religion does not escape their influence. Like govern- 
ment and education, religion in its conventional forms 
feels itself confronted with the most extreme alterna- 
tives. It must undergo reconstruction or perish. Tbe 
history of religion shows that it has never failed to 
attain reconstruction where the general social life 
was organized and commanding. ^Yhether the forces 
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wliirli now oponUo in [he nowor Horiul nifivtMnrnU 
liuvc* positivo n^ligiouH MiftnifioancM' ciin l)0 fully do- 
torniinod only with their fuluro drvolopniont, hut Iho 
psyrhologicNil point of viow (MnploytMJ in the prtHMMJiuft 
paK<'M suKK^vsIs that tlio riHing, oxpimding lifo of tho 
pn\srnl ora is gradually attaining a ronsrif>n.Hnt\ss of 
sorinl idrals iind valuos whirh is gotniinoly rrli^iouM. 

Doniorrary, stalrd in psyrholojfiral tonus, is a 
nuilior of inonlal iillitudos and habits. It nirans 
hrrndth of sympathy, int.orarlion of individuals, and 
inui^innlivo rooprration of personal wills. Thrso 
sjjilos nuiy, prrhaps, ho most, oasily undorstood in 
oonnootion with tho oonoroto oxporionoos in wliioh 
th(\v nris(\ Witlo-ronohing sympnthy and tho sonso of 
a vast hunuin ordor in wliioh tho individual is an 
aol ivo. or^rnniziuK faolor, as woll as a nvipiont of ^{roat 
inlluonoos, havo dovolopod along with niodorn fnoili- 
titvs for oomnnmioation. Tho toloKrnph, tho print inf{ 
pross. tho rnilrond, and tho poslnl syslom aro amount 
tho siruoluros whoso riso hns hoon acvompnniod hy a 
mnrv(*lous growth of tho sooinl mind. Thoso havo 
oxpiindod hunwni miluro hy inlorohango of idons, l>y 
onsy cMMitncM of dislnni groups, and hy iHTording tho 
orgnni/.ntion of gront. sooial wln>los.' From this on- 
livoning of Ihoughl. hy novol and variod stimuhilion 
arisos not oidy a largor intolhvlual outlook hut 
a (|uiok(M)ing of fooling. Tlio oondilifuis i>f othor 
olassos nnd nioos than our own aro hroughl. vividly 
into t*onsoiousnoss, and nuiko thoir nppoal with start- 
ling dirootnoss and fanuliarity. Conlaot. with p(H)ple 
rovoals <*v<Mitually thoir likonoss to oursolvos. "Kvcn 

1 (\ II. (Nnilry, St)cial Orgnniwation^ chnptcr viil. 
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the animosities of modem nations are of a human and 
imaginative sort, not the blind animal hostility of a 
more primitive age/' International commerce, travel, 
and migration have led to such constructive feeling 
for the rights and welfare of all concerned that war is 
increasingly viewed as a horrible crime against hu- 
manity, and "the newer ideals of peace" rest upon 
mutual acquaintance through common needs. It was 
fine insight into the big worid problems presented by 
the contact of foreign populations in her own city 
which enabled Miss Jane Addams * to see amicable 
international relations attained in a single neighbor- 
hood by the same experiences which are also creating 
such relations on a vaster scale. Sympathy, respect, 
and regard for common purposes spring from the 
same tasks and difficulties, and this law holds good 
for the world as well as for a given city. 

The industrial development also contributes to the 
enlargement of human brotherhood, especially among 
the classes which have been regarded as participating 
least in that brotherhood. The sense of common 
needs and of the value of concerted action have pro- 
duced organization and mutual loyalty to an unex- 
pected degree. By these agencies, the individual feels 
the power of his whole order. He learns to consider 
others and to subordinate mere personal interests to 
a larger welfare. This movement tends to fulfill itself 
in the attainment of a still wider outlook upon mutual 
interests with other classes, and by the utilization of 
industrial education and various other means, it gives 
individuals efficiency and appreciation of the inclusive 

1 Newer Ideals qf Peace. 
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total lift^ All vUxHH (irffiiiiixiitiona uro liiihle to formal- 
ism Hiul lo n (HM'tuiii hiiiulnotu to fine intert^MtM. but it 
may ht* possililo to prestTve imitvcl effort while pre- 
veiiliii^' its evils. Tlie same influeneeH whieh rt»4iilt in 
moilern (*la.ss consriousneHM are iM^verfnl fartors in 
hrin^'iuft classes into harnuMiy, and the ultimate issue 
of the jiroress should lie reeo^nition of the inclusive 
s«u*ial onler. (Masses are not in themselves ntHH'ssa- 
rily uiiiieni«H*rati(\ Wliert^ they are not liastnl upon 
artilielal or extraneous iH^nditions. they are eapalije 
iif t-oiitriliutiuK iliversity without endan){erin){ M(K*ial 
unity. They may elTiH't sptHMali^eation, intensity of 
interest, auil liiKh stinudatitm to achievement, and yet 
preserve sympatlic*lie untlerstandiuK. The ){reater 
diirusion of eiiucation ami the shrinking dimensicms of 
the hunum Wiirld ktvp classes open which formerly 
were elos(*d to ea(*h other. All types of association 
and of experien(v ^ive lar){er attention to the human 
elciniMil in life. Lahor has more n^K^ird for the safety 
and fullness of lif(\ Industrialism is compeUtMl to 
c(»unt the cost in terms not tmly of the number of uwn 
hut in the ({uality of nuinhocHl. DenuH*racy makes 
prof{rt\ss in so far as it pmves atlvantaKiHUis to hunuin 
nalurt\ n«it in referen(H) tt) extranecms circumstancH^s 
su(*h as rank, heredity, ami wealth, hut in refeivm^e to 
intelli^'entv. servicvahility. and function as tested hy 
the welfare of all nu*inliers of scK'iety. 

Modt^'ii SiK*iety has lieen characterised hy this free- 
ing and revaluation of human nature in all its f(»rms. 
industry and (*oininerce have awakened antl ^iven 
s(*opc to the man who possesscnl no hereditary privi- 
K'^ivs; the dilTusion of km»wledge has trained his mind: 
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the rise of free states has given him the task and op- 
portunity of self-government; and a humanitarian 
idealism thus generated and actualized has begun to 
take possession of his will. This idealism radiates with 
growing consciousness and definiteness. At its best it 
seeks to put into the hands of all members of society 
the instruments of a free and full life, and it recognizes 
that partially developed or suppressed personalities 
are not only abnormal in themselves, but weaken and 
depress the entire social organism. It has been dis- 
covered that slavery is not only injurious to slaves but 
to their masters. The extension of the ideal involved 
in this insight is being felt in reference to many other 
groups. The education of woman and her incorpora- 
tion into the intellectual practical life of the race are 
justified both by her own growth under such condi- 
tions and by her contributions to an ideal society. 
This motive expresses itself in various "reform" 
movements dealing with temperance, child labor, 
prison reform, social hygiene, juvenile crime, poverty, 
foreign immigration, peace movements, race problems, 
congestion of population in cities, administration of 
charity, and many other causes of ill-conditioned hu- 
manity. Such reforms are not merely sentimental, 
abstractly altruistic efforts, but are grounded upon the 
conviction that the persons affected deserve better 
things from society and that society deserves from 
them more than they are able to render under present 
conditions. There is doubtless much confused, im- 
pulsive "social service,"' and the evils of particular 
groups, for example, the "slums" or the "fast set," 
are at times grotesquely exaggerated and undiscrim- 
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iiiatiu^ly (Iriumiurd. IVrlmps Iho Kniwlli (if the spirit 
of cIoiiHMTacy is hrst roprosonUul by lliosc wlu> rfiilixe 
that most of tho rriiur and iiiisfi>rtuiio of siK*ioty art^ 
not (hit' to ronsrious, malicious iiitmljuit to hahiU 
and cMivironinoiit wliirli ran ho rorrcrtod oidy hy 
modifying the roiuhlicHis whirh lie Itoiirath thoiii. 
IMiihiiilhropists now (h'votc thoir onrrKy inoiv to tho 
nndrrslandin^ and HMUoval of rondilioniuK rausrs, 
niainlaininf<;^(Mniino sympathy and^rnrrons attitndoH 
l«»\vanl \\\r incUvidnals involved. Not. that indivichnd 
n^spoiisihility is thns roplarod hy att(*nti«)n to oxtor- 
nal farts, hut IhcMv is an attempt to tako persons in 
relation to their eonerete, complex experienees. Oidy 
th(Mi (*Mn their wills he stinndated to adirmative. eon- 
si rn(*tive dec*isions and to gradual readjustment and 
moral (*ontrol. 

This pn>Kress of inuif^imitive insif^lit into the miture 
of the lutMital life «)f various classes is as important hm 
tlu' e\l(Mision of the ^reat social structures of the 
modern W(»rld. No me(*hanical unilieation of tlie worhl 
can satisfy th«' ideals of democracy. Imt. the s(H*iaI 
mind, likt* the individual iniml, does require a struc- 
ture. 'V\\v fjfpowth of this structure is impressive on its 
own ae(*ount,hut it he<*onu's (hmldy siKnificanl wiieu 
viewetl as the carrier of the spirit, of coiiperaticui ami 
nmlual interdependence for the whtile world of 
human IxMiiffs. 

In contrast to the snudi schmhI groups which char- 
a(*teri/.e the lower stafjes of hunutn development, the 
vast coilperative conununities of civilixalion indicato 
a slruflural developnuMit which rc(|ulrt»s for its coun- 
t(M*part an equally sensitive and reliable social con- 
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sciousness. This emerging conception of a compre- 
hensive human order, a world society, in which all 
nations and races cooperate for essential human ends, 
is not now merely the possession of a few imaginative 
minds. For many centuries, individuals here and 
there have possessed the vision of such an ideal, but it 
is now clear to multitudes and is consciously chosen 
by them as a controlling goal of endeavor. Nor is this 
stupendous yet fine-textured democracy conceived 
simply in a naive, Utopian manner, as something be- 
longing to a distant day and place, but as a concrete, 
natural, voluntary development, effective both locally 
and universally with as much reality as the postal 
system which operates from one's door to every in- 
habited spot on the entire earth. One author cites 
the fact that the progress of the race is reflected in a 
constantly enlarging social sympathy, represented by 
ever widening circles woven thick with interlacing 
lines of mutual interest. He shows that whereas the 
average social group of lower savagery numbers only 
40 persons, and the lower barbarians 6500, yet the 
lower civilized races form unions averaging 4,200,000 
with cities of 250,000, while the lower cultured races 
effect unions of population numbering 30,000,000 with 
cities of 6,000,000. In this highest stage yet reached, 
"their cities present incomparably the most wonderful 
social life that the world has ever witnessed. London 
with nearly 6,000,000, Paris and New York with 
2,500,000 each, their orderly populations living in a 
harmony from which internal warfare is utterly ab- 
sent; all working into each other's hands; all fed, 
clothed, educated, amused, and provided with a 
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IIioiLsnTul rf>inforlH iiiul conveniences by the ensy play 
of (MMipomlivc forces; these lire us yet the triumphs of 
sorinl synipat hies. In tliese races of the lower culture 
no less Ihun 3(),(M)0,0(K) piH>ple dwell in cities of over 
SriO.OOO ea(*h, there bein^ fifty-three such cities which 
iivtTUKi^ (WM.OOO inhabitiints apiece. The centuries 
that lire couiinf{ are sure to witness associations to 
which these will seem but small concerns, for still the 
empires ^row. and still do the instincts of petiple lead 
them to mass themselves in ever lar{(er cities, then^by 
to reap in the fullest measure all those advantages of 
social sympathy which arise when man dwells beside 
man to iMimfort and be cimifortcd."" It is o\\\y n<M:'es- 
sary to rcllccl. similarly on tlie gniwing organization 
of internal itmal relations to ccmiplete the impression 
of I he developing structural unity of mankind. 

That the outwanl ftirm and the inner spirit of de- 
mocraf\v have direct religious significance may be 
seen in the widely felt uwhI of reorganising religious 
inslilulions. both in their spirit and meth<Mis, to con- 
form \n and express this democratic temper. The 
critics of the church — and it is significant that these 
are often members of it — insist that it has in large 
part br(M>me identificHi with certain classes, that it 
draws its financial support and its view of life fnmi 
the ri(*h and from the scholastic circles. As a c<uise* 
fpience. it is saifl, the church has little hohl upon the 
induslrial classes and other gnmps of plain people. It 
colli inues to maintain ideas of God drawn fmm patri- 
nrclial and niftnarchical types of life. Consecpiently 

■ Suthrrinnil. The Origin and Grtiuih ttf ike Uoral tnHind^ vol. ii p^ 
SOA. 
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it interprets spiritual relations in terms of princely 
favors which are bestowed upon men through grace 
and as free gifts. But the laborer and the voter have 
come to prefer to think of themselves as earning what 
they get. They are even more anxious to receive what 
they believe they deserve than to gain favors through 
charitable benevolence, even if it be represented as 
divine.^ 

The church also appears to be controlled by an 
individualistic type of religious experience. It sets up 
a task and a salvation for the individual which attach 
too great importance to personal will and sentiment. 
But people find themselves in social conditions which 
they are unable, single-handed, to overcome. They 
feel the need of alliances able to cope with the whole 
intricate system to which they belong. Their sins are 
no longer their own alone, and they have not learned 
the means of corporate repentance. The evil things 
are not so much personal habits, but belong to methods 
of business, to wage systems, to tenement methods 
of housing. These are matters of the collective body." 
To change them, concerted, intelligent, patriotic ac- 
tion is necessary. For this the church has not yet the 
habits or the expert knowledge. The general idea of 
the evil and of the remedy is clearer than the means 
for its application. Programs of reform are numerous, 
and occasional experiments appear, but it is a large 
task for which there really are no precedents in history 
or in other contemporaneous institutions. 

1 J. H. Tufts, "The Adjustment of the Church to the Psychological 
Conditions of the Present.** American Journal of Theology^ vol. xii, 1908. 
' E. A. Ross, Sin and Society, pp. 1*2^ f. 
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Thrst^ crititMsiuN t)f exiNtiuK iiiMtitutitMia nro cited 
us rviil(*iice thai tloiiUMTiiry feeU iUelf lube reliKioUHt 
liiiil iiuikcM H rliiiin for rtHHiftiulion in the or^tiuiixationii 
iiiiil iiic'lluicis of religion. The fre(|uent condemiuition 
ut I ho (*hur(*U for lelharity and hlindneMM with rt^MptH.*t 
to exist iii){ ronditionx and opportnnilieH would not lie 
HO vital if it. were not elear prcHif that these eoneernM 
an* fell to lie the t*eutral intereMlM of religitin. Sin(*e 
the (*liuirli assumes to represent and interpret reli* 
Kion. the deinoeratie spirit demands to know how she 
ran he sii unresponsive to these vast luunan aspira- 
tiiius. The inner identity of demoeratie and religituia 
intiMvsts is witnessed hy I he confessions and endeavors 
of an inereasing nundier of leatlers in the ehur(*h. The 
literature produeed liy her scholars and ministers in 
tlu^ last de(*ade (*entres in these stKrial ideals.> 

The scientific* temper of the agt^ is not so easily seen 
t«i (*ontrihute to the religious (HUKSCunisness as is de- 
in«u*raey. Many reasons nuiy he given in explaiuition 
of this fact. The scientiilc attitude is a newer achieve- 
ment of the hunuin mind. Hy its imtun^ it is yet the 
p«»sst\s.si«in of ft*wer persons. It re(piirt«s a training 
and gent*ral standpoint which have not heen acressilde 
ti> the nuisses of men until rtHtMitly. Scieni«e does nut 

' A fi'w of lltti li«Nik« t»f tlilii i*lmriu*tt)r iirti: KmnWii (1. PcmluMlyi 
JetjfiM ('Aritf/ umllhv StHHiilQu0alion: 8lmiler Miitli««wii.NfN»ia/ TtHwkiHgB 
i{f Jfigus; aUi% Thtt i 'hun^h ami /A# rAnN^iH^ Stmot (Mw: Wiill«)r llAiiMih* 
t^itlitiHt'tt. rAri'jf/itifii/|/ iiHi/ lh0 Nfjoial VwtU: WiMiliiiitflou (iliMltl«>ni 
N(H'i«i/ Salmlion; U. J. ('miiplHill, (*kn»tianitit anU tk^ Stwml Onl0rs 
t-r. A. ('. MiliilTort. "Wim Jcuum or IViil tlio Kuiiiidtir uf (^lirUtiHU- 
ily}'" AmfrimH Jounial t(f ThH^h^ffift JAiumry. IIMHI; ** Iltiw nmy 
(Miiiilinitity l>o IWc^mlml 'IViliiyr' I/iUim^ ./uiinui/. Outobw. 10OBi 
(Mmrlft /tMihliii. Thv IMiffion i\f a IVuMiMtil. 
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lend itself to popular statement so readily as does 
democracy, and the latter gives the impression of 
being more directly important for the masses of peo- 
ple. Democratic ideas seem to express immediately 
the grievances and the hopes of the plain man, while 
science confronts him with a technique of concepts 
and methods which require effort and persistent 
thought. A fact of great significance is that the ideal 
of democratic freedom, equality, and greater partici- 
pation in goods does not at first sight involve any 
radical break with accustomed modes of thought. It 
appears as only the natural demand of all classes for a 
share in what has previously been the lot of a few. 
The representatives of the conventional religion feel 
that they are here aiding in the full development of 
the impulses and tendencies which are really intrinsic 
and central in their faith, but whose fulfillment the 
circumstances of the historical development have 
prevented. They are able to reinforce the present 
awakening of the social conscience by many words of 
their ancient teachers and by many examples of their 
saints and reformers. The abstract idea of a spiritual 
brotherhood, of an inclusive fraternity, is old and 
familiar, and appears like a long-cherished faith only 
now attaining realization. 

But there is little if any such familiar background 
for the appreciation of the religious significance of 
science. It has been the cause of grave apprehension 
among religionists. It has dealt largely with natural, 
material phenomena. The method it employs is that 
of fallible reason, and its results, laboriously attained, 
are held tentatively, ever subject to revision. Men 
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liiivo iiol hivii iinihI to (|iiulirHHl itiul lu*8ilunt luilliority. 
'riu\v Inivr lurii Miilijtvl U) iiliMoliiio (H>iuniaiuh, U> 
urK«'nl. lUHTssily, wliirli olTortHl litilc option. OluHii- 
vuvv 101(1 MiiliiiiiNsion to tlio dirliilioii of tlio piutl niid 
of iiiyNlrrioiiN |M)wcr liiivo Inrn Uio prt'valcul alti- 
Imlrs. In rcliftioiu cspmiilly, tlie iiiltTCNlN iil nliiko 
wrrr loo iirKcMil hihI CNsciiliiil l.o ho Niiliniilloci to uiitirM 
rlioicv or iii(|uiry. Tlioy posNOSNtHi NunclioiiN uiitl do* 
niiiiuird ussoiil of (piilo ii diiroronl lypo from llioNr 
\vhi(*li lu'loiift lo 8(*iciur. Srioiuv fiirllirr I1118 Hcvniod 
lo |)iif .slrrsN upon knowhulfto for il^ own sakr. NulN>r- 
diuaiiuft il.s prurlind and nNofnl applinilion lo (lio 
di.s(*ovrry and NyNlrnuilixalitin of farls and princMplcM 
on llu'ir own iuH*onnl.. HcliKion in ils nonnal ftirniM 
has rniphasi/od in (*onlraMl. ftroat hislorind, prarlical 
idnds. It has niovrd in lln'Nplu'roof nrgonl pnrposoM. 
Art ion, dranm, Ira^ody, imvo horn ils cxprrNsionM. 
Kvni ihr praHii*o of niyNliral CHMilrniphtlion wixh 
(*ho.s(Mi fiir il.s Naviiift power. Tho rorrtrl (*onlrol of 
viial prorrssrM wa-s iln aim. 

No oppoNiliiin (*onhl liuMi rnvm grt^alor than that 
hrlwcuMi Ihr inltMiNr. htit lulion of tin' roforminK. 
lH*av(Mi-hnihhn){ Muint or tho passionato niyNlio, and 
ilio tlispassionalo, orilioal. troiul-mill Noionlitio oli- 
s(M*vor of facets. Tho failii of llio forwanl-roaohing 
rolixionisl and I ho kntiwh^l^to of tho poiNtnl Nohohir 
s(*oni lo hoionK Iti dilToront orth'rM of oxporionoo, and 
Iho (hlTtTonoo hasoflon lioon aoot^ptcnl an radioal and 
niu*oinpromisin)(hy liolh hhIvh. SyNtoniNof pMyohoh>)(y 
and philosophy luivo hoon (h'vohipod undor thin <*on« 
c*(*pli«)n, and in support of it. 

itui in spilo of all snoli thoorioN of itn friondd and 
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foes alike, science has moved quietly and steadily 
forward, extending its minute, detailed description of 
facts and organizing these under hypotheses. Here 
and there it has discovered fruitful application of its 
methods to the most vital practical concerns. In- 
creasingly it is apparent that science does not select 
its problems arbitrarily, but finds them in the tasks 
incident to the production of food, the invention of 
devices for transportation and communication, the 
control of disease, and in the determination and direc- 
tion of the central human interests. It is true many 
discoveries of science have been quite accidental, but 
in the main lines of its development it is more and 
more consciously set for the solution of questions of 
tremendous human significance. The success of wire- 
less telegraphy and aerial navigation have not been 
accidental. They resulted from long and patient ob- 
servation and experimentation. The history of mcHi- 
icine affords even more striking illustration of the 
solution of most vital practical problems by the use of 
scientific methods. Experts definitely set out to find 
the bacteria which produce malaria and other fevers, 
tuberculosis, sleeping sickness, syphilis, and other 
dread diseases. Having found these, they went on 
to secure preventives and cures. It has come to be 
the confident expectation of scientists that infectious 
diseases may be entirely robbed of their power if 
society will unite in the support of the undertaking.^ 
Even those branches of science which have not always 
been able to give obvious and significant demonstra- 
tion of their utility have come to share in the practical 

' E. Ray Lankcstcr» The Kingdom qf Man, p. 36. 
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nvNiilts. "Tlio /.oiiloKiMt iliiiii coiurN into rIoNor touch 
(linn rvrr willi I ho pn>fcNNion of tiUHlirino. iiml tht* 
linio has nrrivcd whoii \\\v profoMNioiiiil NdichMitN of 
diMMisr fully lulniil lluil they muNt hriuft to thoir nxvni 
iuhI lioprful liiNk tif nluiiiMhinK tho fii.HoiU40M of miui tlu* 
fullrsi aid from rvrry hriiuHi of hioloKinii Nririicc. 
I iummI nol sny how grt'iil \h tho oontontnuMil of I.Iiomc 
who luivo loiiK workiMl at appiirontly UNoh'MN hrimchoa 
of sritMiro - Nuoh ns arc tho oiirofui iiud oliihoriUc 
tliNlinolioii of ovory Mopiimto kind of luiiuuii iuhI the 
lifo-liislory inul Nlrurturc peouliiir to oiirli — in the 
heliof Hint nil ktiowhMifte is K"^<1« ^'^^ f^i^^l thnt the sei- 
eiuM' I hey linve eiiltiviitiMl has Iktoiuo suthhMily inul 
ur^jenlly of the luKhoNt praetieal value."* 

The npplienli«>!i of seienlKie niethoils to tiie investi- 
KMli«iu niul eorreelion of erinu\ pauperism, ami juve- 
nile «ieliiu|iieney hriiiKs seienc^e into even more* imme- 
(linle relnlion to iileal spiritual iuterc^stjt. Psyehohifty 
mid eduenlion here lake their plaee amouK the K^'at 
n>;eiu*ies f«)r I he development of human life; while tho 
lUMv srienee of imikcmiIos hv{a ftir itself the task of nm- 
I rolling I he pnNluelion of men hy heredity and train- 
ing. 1 11 I he scM'inl seienees, knowledKC ap|)ears loss and 
hvss nlislraet and reuu>lo. It is here under the leader- 
ship of nmvl scK*ial ideals, and in the most intimate 
relnlion lo the progress and fulfillment of the hopes of 
demoerney. 

The siMiMdifie development of nuiehinory hiM trnns- 
foriiuMl Hie worhl of lahor and of transportation. In 
aKritMilliin* and horlieulluro it \\i\n f(<mc far in the re- 
eovery 4>f waste lands hy enKiuocrinff, hy chemical 

* K. lUky lAitknitrr, Thf Kinfdmn rf Jfan, p. UTi 
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treatment of soils, and by selection and culture of 
grains and fruits. The results are already sufficient 
to subvert the older doctrines of Mai thus with reference 
to the fixed limit of the population which the earth 
can maintain. On every side the confidence of man 
in the control of natural forces for his own welfare has 
been placed upon more intelligible and appreciable 
grounds than ever in its history. This has given to 
science a practical aspect even in the eyes of those 
who do not understand its methods. The masses 
of laboring men are constantly in the presence of 
machines, and work under the control of elaborate 
engineering plans, enabling them to construct with 
precision and facility the greatest public and private 
utilities. They are called upon to direct the forces of 
steam, compressed air, electricity, and gas, and their 
minds are influenced by the training of their hands in 
these occupations. The farmer and the stock breeder 
are also brought under greater necessity to employ 
the knowledge and skill of the expert. They see that 
such expert wisdom is profitable, and that it is indis- 
pensable in keeping up with competition and in gaining 
the largest possible returns from their labor. It is in 
these immediate and marvelously efficient operations 
of science that the rank and file see its power and 
value. The physician, the machinist, the sales agent, 
with the illustrated periodical and the trade journal, 
bring the keen edge of the new knowledge home to the 
spot where it is able to enter the consciousness of the 
average man. 

The mental traits which are created by science in 
its inner circles, and to some appreciable degree wher- 
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vwv \\h vttwlH iirc^ folt, aro of a clearly deHiied rharae* 
liM*. Tlio srioiitilir mind ivs|uh*U tuvlH aiul \h wary uf 
faiiritvs and ^ursscs. It Hvvkn aoliial rxporiiMiee. It 
works under a t*lo.sely arlieulated prtuvdurts with an 
orKani/rd ltH*hni(|uo. Complex phenomena are ana- 
l\/(*d Inl4> .sinipltM* elements anil Nystematixed nnder 
Itv-sied prin(M|)le.s and f(»rmnhe. Openness of nnnd» 
readintvss to verify ronrlnsions and to achipt (pudify- 
ioff faelors are nolahle. The frecpient reor^ani^alion 
4»r aiHMnnnlaled nnilerial nnder new points of vieWi 
sn4*li as that inlrodueed int4> many fields hy nuulern 
l)i()U»Ky, has (*onlrihnleil powerfully to an exptrtanti 
inquiring, adapting attitude. New angles of ohserva- 
lioii and persisleiil experimentation are ever hringing 
up familiar and long-i*stahlished thetiries for rel'xand* 
mil ion. Therefore one 4)f tlie most impressive eharae-^ 
ItM'islirs of the nuMital type whieli seienee ereates is 
iis seart'h for novelly in what is ohi. At the sanu^ time 
it maiiilaiiis a sensitive and delieate regard fi>r the re- 
sults wliieh have hecMi reaehetl hy previous eonseien- 
tiiius invest igatiim. The restatenu'uts of seienw are 
usually revoluti«mary only witli reference to preseien- 
tiii4* allihides, as where ehendstry snperseiU^s alchemy 
or astronomy supplants astrohigy. Hut within the 
sricMiliiic perioil of a given area of knowledge, change 
is of tilt* mitnreof enlargement, of new perspective and 
additional nuiterial antl methmls. The sense of con- 
timiity is strong, ami the acknowledgment of previous 
a(*hiev(Mnents is frank and generous. This kind uf 
tlo4*ilily ami reverence are nnitetl with ccnirage and 
initiative. What has heen achieved is felt to l)e hut a 
stage in an ever-unfolding process. The doubt which 
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is engendered is not merely negative or destructive^ 
but is essentially positive in its ultimate reference and 
function. The new is expected to relate itself to the 
old, and to aid in establishing a broader organization 
of experience. 

This confidence in its method, in the necessity of 
constant analysis and experimentation, and in the 
possibility of bringing most mysterious, variant phe- 
nomena under laws and to this extent explaining 
them, is the factor which at first makes science appear 
to be lacking in religious quality. In several other 
respects the virtues of the scientific mind seem inher- 
ently religious in the familiar sense. For example, 
science requires patience, diligence, accuracy, honesty, 
self-control, self-forgctfulness, willingness to take 
risks and to endure. But in this devotion to inquiry, 
to doubt, to reconstruction, to experimentation, in 
this unwillingness to be quiescent under mystery or 
authority, in this, the scientific mind seems funda- 
mentally opposed to the prevalent, conventional reli- 
gious mind. Dissent from the external authority of 
custom or precedent is insubordination which the 
accepted religious type cannot tolerate. Permanent 
compromise or evasion is impossible here. Science 
recognizes only the authority of experience. Its prin- 
ciples must be intelligible and its results verifiable. 
It cannot remain true to itself and surrender the right 
to question, to doubt, to reinvestigate any problem. 
Any assent to the occurrence of events in essentially 
mysterious and unknowable ways is impossible. Be- 
lief in miracles as contraventions of law — the only 
meaning of miracles which has ever occasioned any 
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Nif(ni(iciuil. discussion — is llirri'fonf (liimiotrirnlly op- 
postul it) I ho iiiiiul of Noioiim. l^css bliiiilly» il may 
hv siiid lliiit such li lioliof lios oiitircly l)oyoiul (ho 
sphcTo of srioiHT, or thai it is psydiologically iiicoiu- 
palihlo with srionlifir moiilal hal>ils. 

IVohahly Iho (iilliriilly is oxaKf(<'i'>^t<'<l I^Y <^ft iiiifor- 
iiinait* parlialily in tho UTUiinohifty (Mnphiycnl. Sri- 
(MH*r has arrogaliMl to ilsolf (ho ohiini of knowh^tl^tN 
laking I ho l.orin as moaning an oxolusivoly inlolKvlual, 
oniolioiiloss alTair; whiU^ roligion Iiiu4 niaKnituHi failli, 
KiviuK il. I ho sif{nitioanoi^ of an oniolionaK volitional 
slalo of a niiiquo iy|H\ Faith lias thus oonio lo he 
rc*Kt^nIcM| as I ho tost, of rt^liKion, as knowUMif(t* is the 
or^an and I ho spliort* of soionoo. Uoli){ion as faith I lion 
involvossnhinission loaulluirily, and iU losl is sonio- 
linios roprosonl.od as l.he willinf{iioss to a(!(*opl that 
whioh is inloll(H*l.naiiy inoonsislont in itst^lf, hnl. whioh 
is |u*osoiilod as I ho diolaio i>f ocnisciom^o or of the 
1)1 vino Hoinf{. Kih)wI(mI^\ at. tiio olhor ox(ronu\ has 
Immmi hold lo possoss ahsolnl.o (vrlainty and (hial truth. 
In snc*h a viow, it is ohvious that, no nvonoilialion of 
failh and kno\vhMlf(t^ is possihio. Hut. psyohohigy dm'a 
not support su<«h a dualism of oxporion(H\ Whon hotU 
lornis aro rolali^tl to aolicm, to pur|M)sivo will, thoy 
liotMiiuo rooonoil(»<l in a vital way. Thon knowltnlKO 
appoars as instruniontali provisional, and praotioal; 
whih* failh hooomos the attttudo of ccmfidonn^ and 
oxpocMalion in roforoiun^ to tlio further progress of 
oxporiontv. KnowlcMlgiN in aotiial, vital o|>eration, ia 
iH*oompaniod by the glow of interest in the concrete 
proo4vss and tail come whioh is faith; and faith, in its 
hope and trust, relica uimhi knowledge and tested 
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experience. Faith, unrelated to such knowledge and 
experience, becomes wholly sentimental and fatuous. 
Experimentation involves both faith and knowledge. 
It could not exist if either were absent. And successful 
experiment increases both. 

That the scientific temper is rapidly establishing 
itself in the modern consciousness, there can be no 
doubt. With its growth superstition, belief in .mir- 
acles, subjection to the authority of custom and tradi- 
tion are disappearing. Is religion also being destroyed 
in this revolution? Or is the new social order, marked 
as it undoubtedly is by the rise of democracy and 
science, creating values and ideals which are genuinely 
religious.^ 

Here the view that the religious consciousness is 
identical with the core of the social consciousness — 
with the inner soul of conscience, of duty, of patriot- 
ism, of social righteousness — affords valuable aid. 
Religion becomes as natural and vital in a democratic 
and scientific age as in a patriarchal, custom-ruled 
era. The same will-to-live, to lay hold upon life-giving 
powers, which in primitive groups fashions ceremo- 
nials, with their dramatic action, myth, magic, and 
emotion, may operate also in modem life through the 
sense of a far vaster social whole. Why should not 
the latter also produce pageants, festivals, poetry, 
and music, uttering and elevating its ideal life in pow- 
erful forms of art.^ The ideals of welfare have become 
more explicit, and the means for their attainment are 
better discriminated, but they are no less urgent. 
Indeed the consciousness of the values involved in 
the new social conceptions seems incalculably greater, 
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both «^\lrnsivoly niul inlouHivoly, than Ihiil of oarlior 
Hlnj^rs of (irvoh>t)tnonl. 

DiMuocnioy mid .H(M*onci^ thus conio into harnioniou.i 
roriprrnlioti atul nuittial Miipport hy NotnothinK inoro 
thiin thr arritlnUs of history. I)rinorra(\v oniphasizoji 
pcTsotuil tvsponsihilily, oliriling initial ivo and Mloo- 
tion in all its nuMnhrrs. All aro confrontod with the 
Irn.sion.s and rondirts whioh nndor olhor forms of 
socMoty «r«» home hy Iho fow. It is nndor snrh conOirt 
and individna! ohlif(aliotis that carofnh systonmtic 
ol)s«Mv«itiim and constrnrtivo thinking, or sciontific 
knowlodK^N arise. In tho snhniission of all fnnchunon-* 
tal issnos to a popninr voto, ovory citiwMi is stunnnnuMl 
loshaiv in I ho polioiosand fnnctionsof tho stato. To 
<|o thisrlVootivoly ho is rtHiniriMl to inform himself ami 
to i\r\ in tho li^ht of his jndf(mont. It is of conrso 
just this proooss whioh nwikos roal domooraoy so di(R- 
onlt t«> aHiiovo. It is a slow and vast muU'rtakin^ to 
Kot all volors to aot intolligontly. Thoro is constant 
totnptntion to mako programs for thonu to inflnonoc 
thorn hy "bossos," and to treat thorn patnmixingly. 
l)(Mno('ra<\v oan tlu*roforo only booomo n^d and opera- 
tive* thn>ngh a nnivorsal and efRoient system of pnblic 
odtioation. This moans in the end the dilTnsicm of the 
soientitio spirit, of its method and resnlts. Democracy 
Ihns loads natnrally and inevitably to scienct*. 

On tlu* other hand, scienct* is in its spirit and fnnc- 
tiott domooratic. It emph)ys impersonal methods, 
and its resnlts stand on their own intrinsic merits. In 
tho end it is, however, a hnnuui interest, a fnnction of 
tho mind. It. eaiuiot be indifTcrent to the instrnment 
upon whioh it depends. The mindi viewed biologi- 
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cally, is a means of adaptation, an organ of adjust- 
ment, a servant of its possessor. In its higher pro- 
cesses, it requires relative detachment for its greatest 
efficiency, but the final test of what it achieves in 
comparative isolation is found in the advantage such 
achievements afford to the concrete, practical life of 
the whole human organism, individual and collective. 
Intellectual activity which does not finally complete 
the circuit and advance conduct and fullness of living 
is condemned as useless and injurious. Here the popu- 
lar mind and the spirit of the specialist may seem to 
be widely separated, but the populace are impatient 
and hasty in their demand for the fruits of science. 
The scholars, knowing the necessity of quiet, undis- 
tracted inquiry, often seem to resent entirely the 
natural and ultimately irrepressible insistence that 
knowledge shall bake bread. A survey of the last 
fifty years of scientific advancement affords sufiicient 
proof that in the main the carefully established know- 
ledge of the various branches of science has genuine 
human value, and that it contributes in appreciable 
ways to the comfort, efficiency, and richness of a 
democratic social humanity. 

The religious significance of democracy and science 
becomes apparent as they are more thoroughly estab- 
lished.* Their constructive character is evident when 
they are sufficiently advanced to work out their impli- 

^ It may be said that these two tendencies exprett in ideal and 
powerful forms the elemental, primitive life-interests, — ' democracy 
embodying the sympathetic, socializing quality of the sexual Ufe» and 
science exemplifying the insight and mastery worked out in connection 
with the food process. In the new social order there is increasing 
reciprocity and fusion, as well as idealization, of these interests. 
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ciiliiMis friH'ly iuhI with Ions opiuMiliiui from chiiivou- 
liiMiiil lypivs (if orftuiii/iilioii iiiiil iiitelltH.*tiiHl prturdure. 
Ill the iiiimU of iiiuiiy lemlerM of mocmuI rtroiisl ruction 
mul (*ritiriil uK'itlisiii the rc^liKiouM ((imlity of tlio now 
NiH'iiil (»nhT is uhviuly n^uliKcil uiitl oxprosMtHl, Thoy 
r(M*of(iii/.o thul lh(* ohi iTtHuh luul NyiiiluilM nrc now 
iiuHhM|uiilo iiiul (listulviiiituKiHUis, Init lliry hIho hnvo 
(HiiiruhMKv that I ho now foriTM will oroiilo d(K*triiioA 
iiikI syiiiliols for thomsolvos. hy wliirli llio now spirltiml 
valiios Miiiy ho hroiiKhl Iumiio to tlio hourt and oon- 
HoiiMuv of tlio tiiiio.i. **Thoro will ho oroods. luit tlioy 
will alliriii no iiioro than im roally liolpfiil to holiovo, 
ritual, hut only what is hoaiilifiil or odifyiiig; ovory- 
thiiiff must justify itsolf hy fuiiotioii/* > 

A iiolahio oxprossiou of tlio diifortMUH^ hotwiHMi the 
now and tlio ohI ouliuros is stalod hy IVofossor Dowoy 
ill ail arffiimoiit for tlio omission of roligimis iiislriio* 
tioii fniiii tlio piihlio sohools until tho now roligion of 
doiiiorraoy and scmoiioo is siitlU*ioiitly dovolopod to 
tako its plaoo in tho odtioatioiial systom naturally and 
ill a4*(Mirdaii(v with tho typo of mind whioh tho sohools 
normally ch'volop. Ho says: "We ninnl to aooopt the 
rospousihilitios of living in an ago marktHi hy the 
f^n^atost iiit(*llo(*tual roadjustmoiit history rooords. 
'riuM*(» is uiuhHihltMl hiss of joy, of oonsolatioii, of stuiio 
ty|i4\s of stroii^lh. and of some souroos of inspiration 
ill tilt* (*haii({o. Tlioro is a manifost iii(*roaso of iiiioor- 
taiiily; llioro is soiiio paralysis of onorgy, ami iniioh 
o\(*i\ssivt' appliratioii of oiior){y in matorialistio dii*oe- 
tioiis. Vt't iiolhiiiK is Kainod hy moves whioh will 
iiHToaso ooiifiisioii and ohsourity. whioh tend to an 

* (*. II. (\Miloy, Swi»l ihrgaHiwaiioHt p. 418t 
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emotional hypocrisy and to a phrasemongering of 
formulae which seem to mean one thing and really 
import the opposite. Bearing the losses and incon- 
veniences of our time as best we may, it is the part of 
men to labour persistently and patiently for the clari- 
fication and development of the positive creed of life 
implicit in democracy and science, and to work for the 
transformation of all practical instrumentalities of 
education till they are in harmony with these ideas. 
Till these ends are further along than we can honestly 
claim them to be at present, it is better that our 
schools should do nothing than that they should do 
wrong things. It is better for them to confine them- 
selves to their obviously urgent tasks than that they 
should, under the name of spiritual culture, form 
habits of mind which are at war with the habits of 
mind congruous with democracy and with science." * 
Another significant indication of the religious im- 
plications of modern progress is the attempt to re- 
write the Book of Common Prayer in terms of ethical 
and social idealism.' This courageous effort to recon- 
struct the familiar ceremonials and symbols of the 
Anglican Church is undertaken with a sense of the 
historical tendencies of the last three centuries toward 
a democratic and rational order of society and its 
religious evaluation. It recognizes the propriety of 
admitting the indigenous and contemporaneous fac- 
tors of our civilization into a share in the religious 
consciousness, and draws upon the poets and moralists 
of the modern world for the enrichment of the litera- 

* Ilibbcrt Journal, "Religion and Our Schools," vol. vi, 1907-08. 
^ Stanton Coit» National Idealism and the Book qf Comtnan Pra^etm 
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tmv of pioly luul dovotioa. Such iiLleiupU to yflwe 
iirtistir. imiiKiimtive form to the eoiiHciotiMuesiM of the 
iiulividual in ivlutioii to a eonq)lele wholo are likely 
to heeoiiie more frequent. They will furiUMh mUli- 
tioniil. illumiiiHtiiiK teHlimony that the hiimun npirit 
has ^aiueil a new height in \Ih aNeent» ami Iuim heeome 
posst'sseil 4)f an outlook anil a perMpeetive in whieh 
there is intelli^ihle order togetlier with opportunity 
for limitless progress. 
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(ifHey M bIuiwii liy lla orkliuUiii uf iIm 
tfhuivli, 4(KI 4iM ! ilviiiiiuiniiu iilmilii 
Uimii iu ilm iHiiivuiiiUiiinl rvkigUiu, 
MH\, nsliKUHii Niiriiilliiiiiimi nf muUuini 
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4t>ii iiiiiiiiHiti ruUiiiiii uf Miimitkltii 
iiivtItiHl III llm gi**!!!! MioUl IiImhIm, 
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ilO i\'J t miliiuimUiii IwlwnHiiMiiauuM 
mitl roliijiiiii imill.v ilii« In M wriiiiK 
iuiiutu)iiiiiii iif Uiiili fuiili mill kiiiiw- 
Imlgu, 4l!ii iiHtumluvMi uf mligiiui, 
«litiii |tiii|iuri> lUlliiml, III M ilaiiiii- 
iir«iiii mill Miiutiiiliii ngo, JU; «ii»ii|»- 
ttmi ii*u uf ilaiitiHiriiiiy miil MiiviiiM, miil 
rvligiiMitf aigiiilUiMiiiiit lit ImiiIi, 414- 
41(1, iiiiiiirHal uf ulil mul iiuw uiilturv, 
417 -llNi imtiUuuv Iu lUimU imw rn- 
lighiiiM ii>iuliiiU, 418 41W. 

l^Vislii|iliiaiil nf l{»li|iliill, I'll. \ i iirlglll 
uf mliisiiiii ilnlvriiiiiiuil liy urigiiiiif lli» 

HiioiMl tliillMiiuiltflliiHli, lllS; lliHl NlHgii 
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|irioiilM, |ii-ii|iliiiU, mill kiuHtf unify rn- 
ligiuiiMniiil imiliiimliiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiMi, mul 
luiiunriiliy givtui a how |Hilliirii fur 

YitllMilll. Vlti nil; oIlHUgtf ill UIWlullM 

mul oartiiiiuiiiMU mill tfliiiiiiinlluii uf 
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ttin IUi|lli|i|llillll III YnllWull'BgrwiltlllHMi 

INI , ii(lii|iiiim uf AM^riMi mimI lUby- 



luiilAiiiuytlii, iHl-IHSlj f iiriliHr puii< 
iWtiuu uf wuniiil|i, IHU i Jarviuinii m 
Uiiiii|iliiliiig ilm MUil«ruiHiiiiiir|ikUlii|| 
mul luiiiviiliiiUi»liiir Itfiiilmuiy, IMUi 
llfUi Mlimii, tlm miU, wllli iltii wurk 
uf K«iikliil mill tliii iMiNiiiil limiiili, tha 
fununr imiiiiiiiir III imntiiiuiiiiil rvfiiriiM, 
Uw UlUr glviug furilmr mlliiiiiiitfiifc 
tu IiUhIIaUii; IhiiiIisiuiIimi, 1H4 IHAj 
rixth ■Ugti, riirUlimiily |iiirlfyiii|r mid 
■Imiiglliisiiliitf wirlltfr lilviiU uf « ill- 
vliu* kliigiluiii mill uf liiHMnI vlliiiml 
i»li»rii4iUir, 1NA-1H7; mihUI uiiiiiHi|iilutt 
uf Ilia Kiugiluiu uf lluiivaii, INU; «|ii- 
viilu|iiii«iil uiiilar imw luiiiilitluiM, UNI} 

II iMmlliil it«iv«lii|iui»Hl Iu iitlitir |Mi^i 
|iliMi tlimugli uuHmIu MlMgtui, llNKIUl \ 
■urvivNlii uf tturly mligiuuH viwluiiii 
miiili IM llm I'luuHiviir Iu tliu l«unrN 
Mu|i|i»ri liii|ili«iu HM N fiiriii uf |iui'gA- 
llutt »u«l tliti UM uf llm imum In iimyiir, 
lUl-llhli iliiv«lu|tiimiit uf rullgliiu Iu 
iMriuH uf iiiiHliiru MuiuuiM mill miuUU 
linignMMi, Itlfl. 

Ilvwtty, Juliu, UH, 40, 41, 1W UU. lOU. 

1UI,H'.MI. St'JH, n,itt, 417. 
lKiw«y null TufU, lUl, 'JHU, iUH. 
Dunwy, U. A., lAI. 

nuuiN|i, Kiiigkt, mia. 

KIIU. lUvtfluvk. mv4. 

Kiiiuliuii, rltn uf, S!0 i Iu luYnnw |iru|iur- 
tiuu Iu iilmilluu, llU% Itkli iiu|iiirUiiM 
uf, In mllgiuiM ovrviuuuiMi |i»l. Mini 
Kimliiig. 

KiiUUuiiiluiry, mUiluu tu iMyehuluyy 
■nil lug ill, Ui\ 

KlIiiiM, NH iiUliuriilluM uf |iayuhulu|f y, SllL 

Kklth, UtMI-iUHI. 

Knriwll. U, !(., I»!l, 147. 101. 

KMillng, Ainl lUltgluini Kii|iiirt»nmi, Oh. 
X VU i mlHtiiiu uf, tu vulitlmml guilf- 
ItliM, III, *i0i iiui|iliiiiiltf iin, IM II mmi" 
tluii iigiiiiiMl lutulltfoliiiilUin, Hvll ) vluwA 
uf Nurbunk AWi Triitt on, a'Jl-.MSl4i 
•yinimtlmtln imrvuini iiyaliiin nut Ilia 
uuk|uii urgAu uf, 11)14 i IwMiiMtiitiiiiay 

III Um WNltfMl butWIIIIN kNU«Wl|||« 
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•ad, 325; failure to diftingiiuh b«* 
tveen tlie subconaoiout and, 825 ; not 
all the nuu-ideational can be eliieid 
ae, 32(t; James- Laage theory of, aa 
related to the whole activity, 82tW<i27 ; 
aa leoondary to action, 327-328 ; aa a 
ngn of adjustment, 828; danger of 
giring the uppermoet place to, 329; 
biolofj^cal depth of social, 329 ; intel- 
lectual and affective elements second- 
ary to activity, 3^30; emotion in the 
crowd, :33l ; methods of arousing fear, 
pity, and luve, 3:3 1-.'^; feeling and 
readjustment or social progreea, 333- 
3:34; abnormal development of feeling, 
Sii:} ; the highest happiness, 3:30^337. 

Fishing and hunting, oeremoniea oon- 
nected with, 84. 

Fite, Warner, 33. 

Fletcher, Alice, 142. 

Food, and sex aa central interesta, 83- 
3<), 58; importance of, in aaorifice, 
11(>-124. 

Frazer, J. G., 52, 53, 54, 61, 76, 78, 81, 
82, 83, 84, 85, 91, 92, 124, 149. 

Genetic method, why need by functional 

psychology, 27. 
Giddiugs, F.' IL, 3(U. 
GikI, growth and objectifieation of the, in 

tribal life, 113. 
Granger, F., 2(35. 

Uaddon. A. C, 104, 112, 126. 

Hall. 0. Stanley, 210, 215, 218, 219, 220, 

225. 2:50. 'J.-Jl, 2:36, 255, 259, 332. 
Hapgood, Ilutchins, 304,378. 
Harrison, Jane, 159, 191. 
Harvest, ceremonials of, 73. 
Hebrews, see under DevelojMiieiit of 

Religion. 
Hegel, (J. W. F., 8, 12. 
liii-sch. Wm., :{52. 
lIolFdiiig, Harold, 9. 
Holinoiw. relation of, to taboo, 69-70; 

sacriticial victim the source of, 131. 
Howi*!!, \V. U , :VJ4. 
Howitt, A., ss, 121, 135, 156, 163. 

Hume, David, 21. 



Ideaa, and Beligiomi EKpariaiio«, Ch. 
XVI; general rerolt against OTar- 
amphaaia on iatelleetnal «lementa,80CS ; 
genetie aoooant of ideaa, 18, 304-^05; 
aa presupposing impnlaea and inrolBift- 
tary aotivitiee, 305; dyaamia ekar- 
aeter of, 18, 306 ; relatioa of emotional 
eonaeiousneaa to, 307 ; aa aymbola of 
motor adjustments, 908; oortalaftiTa 
change in the meaning of words witli 
Tariationa in aetivitiea signified, 808 ; 
iateraction of impulses and ideas, 310 ; 
meaning of theological ideaa mast ba 
gathered from actual ase, 310; idaa 
of God aa changing with advaaeiBf 
eivilixatioB, 31 1-312 ; fnaction of idaa 
of God ia conduct, 313-315 ; infli 
of social setting on Chriatia 
trinea of the atonement, 316; idoaa 
true or false only where ooadnat ia 
involved, 317; dynamic eharaotar of 
the idea of God, 318; eritieisni of 
distinction of ideas of valna f rona tfaaaa 
of fact, 318-319; applieatioa to tba 
qnestion of theory wid piaetioo, 81^ 
320. 

Ideation, secondary to TolitioB, 10. 

laitiation, elaborate ceremooials for, 74; 
mimetic and sympathatja mapa ia, 

av8a 

Instinct, in snimals aad man, 10, 17. 
Intichiuroa osremoaies, 118. 

James. William, 0, 12, 13» 88, 98, 107, 
113, 116, 238, 256, 257, M8, 288^ S80^ 
292, 305, 315, 826. 

Jsstrow, Joseph, 246, 296b 

Jastrow, Morris, 6, 7. 

Jevons, F. B., 53. 54, M, 76, 77, 78* 87, 
119, 134, 150, 167. 

Jndd, C. H., 306. 



Kafirs, origin of onstonas aot kaow to 
them, 54 ; their idea of spirit, 101-104. 
Kant, I., 8, 11. 

Kidd, Dudley, 55, 56, 101, 108, 140, 141, 

211. 
King, Irving, 60, 78, 110, 111. S07, 

219. 
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l4uiff, A., 7rt. 77, U5, 

I^iiKUisr*. iM'iiiilUyii forma of, ami ihnlr 

iiiHt, Uioi M r«liiUv»ljf mietmaoluui 

■iHiiitl Imhli. 1:17- lau. 
l^rnktmitir, K. Uny, 4UB, 40U. 
UMiiiir. 0. K.. 111. 

hviiWii, J. u., )ius,au. 

huokd, Jiilili, 17. 

Lo);to, MM M (lill'urtmlUUuii within |iijf* 

ohiilitMyi m-^ •Ai 
Lovtfjoy, Artliur O., I8H, 

Mii|{lo, •«»« (^urtfiiuiiiUU. 

Mmii, m tltfiiiur Aiiil UunUri «18-4()| pay- 
oluilituioal Hilt 111 UoHiii«tt iif hU m>oii|»M- 
iluii, •!(> 1:1 i AM aoiirttti of AUtlittrlly, 
41 ; Miiiiiiilti (tiwiini wmimii, (Kl. 

Miirtin. K. U.H'J. HH, 1(PJ, KHI, 107, UW, 

100, iiu. iiri, uo, ua. 

Miurliiirtt, MiiloiruiirtlN uf, 7ft, HU-UO. 

Mhi1i0wii, Similitr, 40A. 

Mlllil, AM lltNllllllllilli of Ailjuatiiuihi, lA, 
17 ; luinttUluiii of 1111*111 a1 auiI bmlily 
nIaUm, is |\) ; fimtlAiiivniAl f utMttloii 
of iiitiiiiAl lifu, 17; iii«iiial llf» AM 

|M'«Nt0nM, IV IH. 

MI1OI10II. II. Il.,a7i\ 

MoiaHiv, M0II uiitlur UttllKlaii a« luvolv- 
liiK tlio Kiiilrts I'hyoIiIuaI Llf». 

MtiritAii, l<0wU II., 114. 

Millor. Ma^, 140 

Myth, rii. |\ ; iHvtiriMi ihmirUa of, And 
(linir ilofootM, 11\^ iriO; am vqillvAUni 
to oiill lorn, loO; (llHilu|fiiUhlnir oliAr- 
Ao(t«i'iHlioMof, IM ; nil a( Ion of, lo (Iia 
motor tioiivitlftH of thttrliiiAl, Ift'J-IMi 
to|Ni|{ni|iliy, |)lAiitM, aiiIiiiaIm And In* 
ro«iM AM liii|Mirliiiit fAotora In, l^4-l^7; 
tlm liftni'H liiortiAMliiif |iromlniin0# In, 
1^7 liMt; AM Hpttmdi »«|»r«iiiiilon of tliA 
llftt dmiiiA, ir^O 1(10) inortt vArUhltt 
(liHii ritiiiil, ItU); AM drAiiiAtltf rAihor 

tllAU ftttloilAl Alld HdlttntUllt. 101 10li{ 

lliiilttfd oliArnoittr of HAVA|f«i cHuioiipUi 
wliioh Apfiaur hi, ltlU-ltU{ invAraa 
mlMtliin of Miiiotlon And UUAtlon In, 
10i% 100; ooniiiion IiamU for alnillArlty 
III tluMtt uf di(T«r»ni p«oplM, 107. 



NatuM phMomMM, MMmoAUM 

nucUd wlUi, 7a*74. 
Niuima, iuakImU quiUUy of, tl7. 
Nim-rallirlotta pvrauna, bm INmvcmm. 



ObJiNil, »iiiArir«a wUau aiWiiiluu U at* 

ruatafd, 100 ) m hvluir Agvnu In notlv^ 

imioMM, l(X). 
OotfUiMlUtti, dlffvmnM In iuaU iukI U" 

iumU, Hft I AlgullUHUiiiA uf , for builiiluK 

up iliA niAiiUl llftt, 40-4B. 

iviiii0r, (}. II., ynr 

PAitpn, Simon, a84,!lM(t. 

IVAliudy, KmuoU <}., UHU. 40A. 

PurMiiM, Nun-mllirlonA, Ch. XIX) «om« 
iituu iNtlUf UiAl Ui«ir« tkv anuh nt»l 
liAyond i|UAAtlon, aftft) uui found In 
prlinltlvA vrou|w, tlAO) ih« orlinrlon 
uf, fAllurn tu NliAm In Uia IdoiU lm« 
|ml«Mi of Um mxtlal 0oiM«tluuaii«tiiM, lilii\ ) 
aiioli )Nirtlol|)Atluu not M«ioAH«Arlly dU 
r»ut ur (il«Mii-ly 0unMi|oiw, Jt^OtlftH ) tlm 
ni«iniAUy dUMutod And d«iftiit(lvA a« 
non-rvllgluna, aM)-aOO; tlioaa Uoktiif 
rf»Al tAHka And |ii-o)»«ir tfAlnluir am, iltK>-' 
aOI; thtt 0rlnilnAl ^Iaam m, im ilOA) 
oliAnirlnir forma of AtxtlAl ounaoluua* 
M«*Ma Alld tTAnaltlon ty|i«« of ndlifloua 
ooiyH^louanitaa, atlTt-atH ; tli«» nittndy 
cunvuntlonAl (ypn, «MtlT: Uiinmi d^vply 
rvllKloua who In aoiiiti oamm mvp nut 
oonwtloiialy 9n%, atlH) dlOlonltliM on ncu 
(HMint of uutirruwn Imnirc^ry niid ayni* 
iMda, HOO a70 i llliiHirAtlona of UioaA 
who miiuihUr lh«*mN»lv»a non-mUifloiia, 
a70) of UuMMi who Ar» In duuht a« to 
n pro)Mir orittirlon, H7 1 : of thoa* who 
Judir«t hy II nun-<tonv«ntlonAl crltvrlon, 
a72-a7a ) uf hUntllloAtlon uf aaihatio 
Mid r«ligiuua ooiiaolouanaM, a7a*a74 ) 
typUnl nnawar ahuwinir iidviinit« t«)- 
WAnl A UAW oonatrttittlvA fnltli, 874- 
H7ft. 

rhlluaophlnul HtudlM, m •Inbomtlona of 
|My<thuluiryt 1^I-*J<I« 

ivntt, J. II., a, u, ana, asia, 8ii4, aas, 

I^myw, Ch. VXII 1 pl«M of » U fHxM^ 
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rtligion, 134 ; itndy of, thron^fh ipeeoh 
phenoiuHiiA, 134-135 ; primitive forma 
of langaage often uaed witliout refer- 
ence to commuuication with othen, 
135 ; articulate apeecli not neceasarily 
directed to definitely apprehended 
persons, 135-130; langua^ as rela- 
tively oncouseious social hubit, 137- 
130 ; prayer, as not necessarily involv- 
ing the conception of a spiritual being, 
13U ; as incidental accumpaiiiment of 
ceremonial, 131f-]40; illustrations of 
•zclamatory or descriptive type of, 
140-141. 

Psychology of Religion ; its recent ori- 
gin, 3 ; demanded by general scienti- 
fic advance, 3 ; value of, for general 
psychology, 3; religious motive for, 
4-5; as supplementary to history of 
religion, anthropology, and philosophy 
of religion, 5-1 1 ; its problems re- 
flected in definitions of religion, 10 ; 
general aim of, 13-14 ; is here treated 
from a functional standpoint, 15 ; from 
this standpoint mental life is regarded 
as a means of adjustment, 15-17 ; ac- 
tivities and processes directed towards 
ends are emphasized, 17-18; correla- 
tion of bodily and mental states ac- 
cepted, 18 ; empliasis placed upon will, 
10 ; consciousness is regarded as always 
•pecific, 21-1^ ; and philosophical stud- 
ies as elaborations of psychology, 
23-i2<> ; psychology of religion as f unila- 
mental t-o theology, 20 ; why it uses 
the genetic method, 127. 

Psychology of Religious Genius and In- 
spiration, Ch. XVIH; inspiration at- 
tributed to all exceptional persona, 
St'^S; meaning of genius, 330; its 
phenomena subject to psychological 
investigation, ,'i40 ; Qalton*s view of 
racial quality as the prt.'dutermining 
factor of, 341 ; C(K»loy*ii theory of en- 
vironment as essential to the develop- 
ment of, .'U1-^U3 ; a stronger conclu- 
sion justified, 342; functional view 
puts emphasis on creative power of 
•ocial environment, 844 ; application 



of thaaa principles to athletea uad mA^ 
entists, 345 ; to Hebrew prophets, 846- 
347; illustration from the oaaa of 
Amos, 347-350 ; tha prophet'a Mine of 
paaaivo racipienoy, 350-352 ; parmlUla 
from modem literary geninaea, 862- 
853; aignifioanoe of thameaaagv not 
determined by ita aeeompaByinip f eeU 
ing, 354-355. 
Psychology of Religion! Secta, Ch. XX; 
identity of religioos and aooiml eon- 
sciousness in primitive life, 377 ; in- 
dividual in higher aodetieB • membar 
of various social groups, 878 ; may bo 
identified with a remote group thiongk 
imagination, 37S-379; different accta 
aa social organisma with markod indi- 
viduality, 380; the proteatant typo 
and ita use of the BibU, 880-^1; 
Lutherauism, 382; Galviusm, Pa* 
ritanism aa » form of, 882-884; 
Wesleyaniam, 384-^386; deooue in 
emphasis on doctrine in doTolopod 
aeeta, 380-387 ; developmont of prot- 
eatant secta in Ameriea,888-^38Q ; illvo- 
tration of their identifientioo with 
certain social claasea, 889-390; now 
oulta in America, 300 ; Christian Sm- 
ence ; typical in respect to mdiyidnal- 
ity of organixation and apirit, 300-898 ; 
strength of sectarian or elan spirit, 
303-:i05; need for a Ux^or social 
whole, 805. 

Rain, magic need to prodneo^ 79, 8L 

Ratzel, F., 102, 105, 100. 

Religion, as involving the entiro psjehi- 
cal life, Ch. XV ; tendenoy off spoeial- 
ized social interests to booomo iso- 
lated, 270 ; religion ss a phaso off all 
socialized human eiperienoo, 280; a 
natural relation of intsraotion b o t wos n 
the social and reli|pous oonseionsnssi^ 
2S0 ; religion as both a rosnit and ths 
occasion of social reconstmotion, 280- 
281 ; need of further xoco nst ruoiion 
in religion, 282-283 ; oonfliet botwssa 
different types of relis^on, 284 ; aat- 
nralnoaa of religion aa shown by aaaly^ 
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■In of tapnlH, 'isn; unrvulUy of tb« 
clUliitoUoii b«iiw«fiii th« rvllgtoui Mid 
the iiiiiritl, 'JSTi '2H{\\ ili» niuna UUaI 
In liKllviihiAl rftliitloui «ix|i«rl«n0«, 
*iM7 ; t«uiitrniii of muoH «ixp#rl<»iio« with 
oiiHioniiiry il<H*l.rinf»i *2HH ; iUlt«*r«iio« b<*- 
tw(*i»n iiiPtUnpviil Mu\ moilf»rti tioitons of 
lit vine Mrvli'ff. *2SU| iiioUl pono«>pUoti 
of rpli^ion (Mtrr«>«Mii ilio tl«)w (if nall|(l(in 
IM (lui* III qoiiio uii{i)Uf» Innitnt^i, *2SU- 
12\M) ; niinfiikf* of AU<»mpitn|r in explnln 
rpliKitnt (hnniKh ill* •iilMiiiniioUMiii, 
*2\X) ; liit|ior(Aitnii of thn nulHionHnlouH 
for pnviOioliiirT, ^JtK)- 2\)U ; •xtmnifi 
|i)ipniiiiiiMm of llip nil WoHHototni aluillAr 
ill noiiinion plioiiiinn*nA, '2lM ; no taIM 
mippiiri for (hd iiu1iooniii*loiii m ih« 
pmMilmr orKnn of r«li)(lon, 2U4 ttlK^ { 
faith AH tldwpil from tliA HlAntlpoInt 
of fiinolinnnl p^VoUoloKy, UIH) ; <llff«ir* 
entlAtion of nali^louH, from oiliAr 
iTppM of fiiitli, V?\)7; notullon of AontA 
proliloiiiH (MM)«><*ruinK fAlthi SIU7-2IH); 
itAturnliiPMii iif prAVpr from (lip funo- 
iiotml nlnnilpohtt, ailOani ; t(»tpu|o|rl' 
0a1 <«linrAo(«>r of IIia otiisr fornit of 

UpHuioni ilpvplfipnipnt., norniAt f tpo of* 
rit. Nlll; irrniliinl H:rowih luplu(llli|r 
Mpontrtiioinin AWAkoiiIng; ah« 22*1(1; In- 
HtnoonM of ifrrtilurtl form, *i^>n-240; ln> 
NUoiH^fl of nii«l«|pn AWAkpnlng: wliUIn a 
^ritiluiil proooM, V(1 *24i; no RppptAt 
|My«*liolouionl Mig^tilllpAnoA In hiioH 
AVTAki'iiiuK. '.in V.'i(\; H:rowth novnr 
AlmolM(i>ly lo^iitfir, *2i1 ; |MiTpholo|ifT 
of urowdt n* {tiiplyin)f lliPPftiinAflonAt 
pniopqq. ',!li); piopliAniH <m (Miurprtton 
toiiilfl III hiiiilpr lliiN pro<tpM, 24.S; fAt- 
Inny of nliNl moling thn •dnpAllonilt 
prtM«p4« from aoIiiaI rpliH:toMA fit)wrU 
piiofi, V IM V M) ; IniportAnoA of ppmiA- 
npui pniopflapM, yriO; prtnolplpA for 
rpliHioiin iMlui^nlion irtvpn liy imypHoI- 
ojrv of n»Ilnlon : i^lilbl not lrrpli|rlouH 
by nnhirp. '.TiO; p«lm«A(lon niUHt bn 
moro tlmu ltil«>npotiiAl. 'i25t ; AOiWIiUH 
Ami liiiprp«l In («oiiprptA iblnirN mniit 
bs pmployptl, *2.'ill-Urwl| opocluil yot 



eoittlnnoiii dAVAlopmAitt of obtbl mind 
tiiUKi b« rvooKnlted, y5iVUn4 ; AducMi- 
ilon limy (H>iillnu« b«yond mIoImimiim, 

aft.n. 

UuvWaIh, ■«• under Convenlon. 

UlticbK U., H. 

Klrem. W. 11., 48, USt, m, 140, 141, ICO, 

1(14. 
Uogi^ni, Ai K., !ltS). 
UoAN, K. A., m\, 270, 370, n40, 404. 
Uoyin, 205. 

iSAlmtler, A., H. 

tSAortllpA, i.'b. VU ; nioAnlnK of, In 
iprniA of AfiU Involved, 110; eAtlny 
foiMl AA the (tpniml not In, 117 i oiber 
f eAMireii, 117; HuppoAed benellU of, 
117; AAcred obJeeU ilieuiAeWpH At Unit 
•Aortfloe, 1 IH ; tolemii orlfrlnAlly AUpU 
■rilvleii of fowl Atid iolemlo oerenio- 
nlp« iitmllAr to iiAf*rlll«ilAl feAHlH, 118; 
bow (aImmw AfpitnAi eAilny ibn totem 
AfOAA, 110; niyAiertoui, Itfe-irlvliig 
power Aiirlbuied in (be foiem. 1 10- 
120; AoeUl nAinroAml rellKlotm yaIua 
of ibe fiMMl prfM*eAA, 121-122; iilnipleil 
form of AAorlllelAl feAni ibe itom men- 
Mil niPAl, 122; (be dWInliy Approprl- 
Aled In, 122; (rAnimliMlon of niA^lo 
power fnmi obJe0(A NAdrKlepd, 122- 
12.'l; oiber fnrmA of nnKI^Atlon (bnntirh 
ooniAoi, 125-120; NAprlllim for tmmn* 
nliy from ApproAi*blnfr dAnirer, 127; 
for oreroomlnir Ubini atrpAdy In- 
ourred, 128; ImportAnoe of, And vaH* 
onH niPAnt oapiI In (be Apcond iypt* 
128>]20; InipAHAtbm of AAneiliy 
tbronffb ■Aorllloe, 1!I0; ibe yott of- 
fered tt> bU foUoweni, VM ; AAcirlfloe 
M aiimement, l.'ll ; only WoUilnn of 
tabmi required Atonement, 1!U ; purl* 
floAtory HieA «ii«irlOplAl, not eeiientlAlly 
hyirlenlo, ia2-l.*UI ; red tAlue of tb« 
AAitrlO(«e, l!m. 

HeblelenniMiber, F. R. O., R, 11. 

MectA, Aee I^yeboloyy of Utll|floni 
8eetA. 

iSeed-tlme, iH>remonUlii of, 7n, 80. 

Helfi man not dlre«tly •oMolout of, m 
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tpiritoal Agent, 05 ; Tariety of MlTet, 
M ; f lued with objeot, 97 ; ehild not 
n,97. 

Sex, food and, as oontral intaratta, S3- 
84 ; diTiaioii of labor dopandent upon, 
35; woman aa sooial centre, and its 

. significance, 3(V-3d; man aa fighter 
and hunter, 38-40 ; psycholog^ical sig- 
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